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SIR, 


HESE Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, which noto come abroad into the 
World, do of Right belong to You, being 
written ſeveral Years ſince for Your Sake, and 
are no other than what You have already by You 
in my Letters. I have ſo little varied any thing, 
but only the Order of what was ſent you at dif- 
ferent Times, and on ſeveral Occa/tons, that 
the Reader will eaſily find, in the Familiarity 
and Faſhion of the Stile, that they were rather 
the private Converſation of two Friends, than 
a Diſcourſe defigned for publick View, 33 
The Importunity of Friends is the common 
for Publications Men are afraid to 
own themſelves forward to. But you know 1 
can truly ſay, that if ſome, wha having heard 
of theſe Papers of mine, had uot preſſed to ſee 
them, and afterwards to have them printed, 
they bad lain dormant ſtill in that Privacy they 
were deſigned for. But thoſe, whoſe Judgment 
1 defer ct to, telling me, that they were : 

AI that this rough Draught of mine 
A 2 mig bi 
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might be of. ſome Uſe, if made more publick, 
touched upon what will always be very preva- 
tent with me: For I think it every Man's in- 
aiſpenſible Duty, to do all the Service be can to 
his Country; and 1 ſee not what Difference be 
puts between himſelf and his Caitle,” obo lives 
without that Thought. This Subject is of jo 
great Concernment, and a right Way of Edu- 
cation is of ſo general Advantage, that did 1 
find my Abilities anſwer my Wiſbes, I fbould 
mot have needed Exbortations or Importu- 
nities from others. . However, the \Meanneſs 
of theſe Papers, and my juſt Diſtruſt , them, 
ſhall not keep me, by the Shame of doing ſo 
little, from contributing my Mite, <when\tbere is 
no more required ef me; than my throwing it 
into the publick Receptacle. And if tber be any 
more of their Size and Notions, tobo liked them 
ſo well, that they thought them worth printing, 
I may flatter myſelf thy will not be * Labour 
40 every Body. 

{myſelf have been conſulted of * 3 fo a 
many, who profeſs themſetues 4 a Loſs bow 
to breed their Chilgren, and the- early C 
tion of Youth is nato. become Jo general a 
Flaint, that be cannot be t 1 wholh | . 
_ tinent, who brings erer ee of this.Mat- 
ter on the Stage, and offers | ſomething, if it be 
but to exzite:oubers, er afford Matter of Car- 
refion:.. For. Errors in Education ſbould be 
lefs indulged | than any. Tbeſe, lite Faultsin 
the firſt: Loncoction, that are never mended in 
— — ar ibird, _ their afterwards in. 

 corrigible 
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corrigible Taint with them, thro all the Parts 
end Stations of Life, © 

am ſo far from being conreited of any ting 
I have here offered, that T ſhould not be forry, 
even for your Sake, if ſome one abler and fitter 
for Tech's a Taſte would, in a" juſt Treatiſe of 
Education, ſuited to our Engliſn Gemtry, retiify 
the Miſtakes I have made in this; it being 
much more deſirable to me, that young Gentle- 
mou ſhould be put into (that which every one 
ought" to be ſolicitaus about) the beft Way of 
being formed and inflrutted, than that my Opi- 
nion ſoculd be received concerning it. You will, 
however, in the mean Time bear me Witneſs, 
that the Method, here propoſed, bas bad no or- 
dinary _ = a Gentleman's Son it was 
wot 1 will not ſay the good Tem- 
of the Child did not very much © tbute to 
it; but" this T' think You and the Parents are 
fatisfied of, that a contrary Uſage, according to 
the ordinary diſciplining of Children, would not 
bave mended that Temper, nor have brought 
bin to be in Love with bis Book, to take a Plea- 
fare in Learning, and to defire, as be does, to 
be taught more than "thoſe about him think ft 
akvays to teach him. 

But my Buſineſs is not to FR this Trea- 
tiſe to You, whoſe Opinion of it I knew already; 
nor it to the World,” eitber by Opinion. or 
Patronage. Te well Educating of their Chil: 
dren ic fo much the Duty and Concern ef Pa- 
rents, and the Welfare and Proſperity of the 
rer fo much depends on it, tbat I would bave 


A383 every 
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every one lay it  ſericuſly to Heart ; and after bav- 
ing well examined and di Ringuiſhed what Fancy, 
. Cuſtom, or Reaſon adviſes in the Caſe, ſet bis 
helping Hand to promote every where that Way 
of training up Youth, with Regard to their ſe- 
veral Conditions, which is the eaſigh, ſhorteſt, 
and liketieſk to produce virtuous, uſeful, and 
able Men in their diſtin Callings; tbe" that 
maoſt to be taken Cars of, is the Gentlemgn's 
Calling | ; far if thoſe of that Rank are by their 
Education once ſet right, they will quickly bring 
all the reſt into Order. 

I knew not whether 1 have done more than 
ſhewn my good Wiſhes towards it in this ſhort 
Diſcourſe. Such as it is, the World now has it; 
and if there be any Thing in it werth their Ac- 
ceptance, they owe their Thanks to You for it. 
My Affection ta You gave the firſt Riſe" to 
i, and I am pleaſed, that I can leave to PM- 
lerity this Mark of the Friendſhip that has been 
between us; for I know no greater Pleaſure in 
this Life, nor à better Remembrance io be left 
bebind one, than à long continued Friendſhip 
with an honeſt, uſeful, and worthy Ms. and 


Lover of bis Country, 1 * 93 
1 = 
Your moſt humble, 
March 88 and moſt faithful Servant, 
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N Sound Mind in n Bo- 
dy, is a ſhort, but full De- 
ſcription of a happy State in 
* 'X this World. He that has 
theſe two, has little more to wiſh for; and 
he that wants either of them, will be but 
little the better for any thing elſe. Mens. 
Happineſs or Miſery is moſt part of their 
own making. He, whoſe Mind directs not: 
wilely, will never take the right Way; and 
he, ok Body is crazy and feeble, will never 
be able to advance in it. I confęſs, there 
are ſome Men's Conſtitutions of Body and- 
Mind ſo vigorous, and. well framed by, Na- 
ture, that they need not much Aſſiſtance 
from others; but by the Strength of their? 
natural Genius, they àre from heir Cradles: 5 
carried towards what. is excellent; and by 
the Privilege of their happy Conſticutions,? 
are able to do Wonders. But Examples 
1 A. 5 of; 


of this Kind are but few; and 1 think 1 
may ſay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
nine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
or evil, uſeful or not, by their Education. 
*Tis that which makes the great Difference 
in Mankind. The little, or almoſt inſen- 
ſible Impreſſions on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and laſting Conſe- 
quences: And there it is, as in the Foun- 
tains of ſome Rivers, where a gentle A 
plication of the Hand turns the flexible Wa- 
ters into Channels, that make them take 
quite contrary. Courſes ; and by this little 
Direction given them at firſt in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laſt at very remote and diſtant - 
Places,” : ; 
$. 2. I imagine the Minds of Children as 
eaſily turned this or that way, as Water it- 
ſelf ; and though this be the principal Part, 
and our main Care ſhould be about the In- 
fide, yet the Clay Cottage is not to be ne- 
glected. I ſhall therefore begin with the Caſe, 
| and conſider firſt the Health of 
Health, the Body, as that which perhaps 
you may rather expect from that 

Study I have been thought more peculiarly 
to have applied myſelf to; and that allo 
which will be ſooneſt diſpatched, as lying, if 
I gueſs not amiſs, in a very litle Compals. 
$. 3. How neceſſary Health is to our Bu- 
ſineſs ang Happineſs; and how requiſite a 
ſtrong Vonſtitution, able to an 
* c | ips 
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ſhips and Fatigue; is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World; is too obvious to 
need any Proof. 
4. The Condideration- I all hers hin 

of Hedlth, hall be; not what a Phyſician 
_ ought to do with à lick or crazy Child, 

bur what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyſick, ſhould do for the Prefervation and 
Improvement of an healthy, or at lealt not ſickly 
Conſtitution in their Children: And this. 
perhaps might be all- diſpatched in this one 
Tore Rule, - viz. That Gentlemen ſhould: 

uſe: their Children as the honeſt Farmers 
and ſubſtantial Veomen do theirs. But be- 
cauſe the Mothers poflibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, 
1 ſhall explain myſelf more particularly; 
only layinz down this as a general and: 
certain Obſervation forithe Wo pre con- 
ſider, viz. That moſt Children? ' 
Conſtitutions are either ſpoiled, Tenders 
or at leaſt harmed, by. Cockering neſs. 
and Tenderneſs. 

$. 5. The firſt Thing to be taken care of, 

is, that Children be not too warms 
y clad or covered, Winter or Sum- — 
mer: The Face, when we are born, 
is no leſs tender than any other Part of the 
Body. is Uſe alone hardens it, and makes: 
it more able to endure the Cold: And there- 
fore the Scyibian Philoſopher gave a very ſig- 
nificant Anfwer to the Athenian, who Won 
dered how he could go naked in Froſt and 
A 6 * Snow. 
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Snow. Hoco, ſaicd the Sthian rem you en- 
dure our. ac expoſed lo — Winttr Hir 
My Face is uſed lo it, ſaid the Atbenian. bin 
me all Face, replied the Symbian. Our Bo- 
dies will endure any thing; that fromnbe 
Beginning they are arcoſtomed to. 
„An eminent Inſtance of this, /though!'iti 
the contrary Exceſs of Heat, beit to our 
ſent Purpoſe, to ſnev what Uſe can do, 
—_ dee down-in the Author's Words; as 
I meet with it in a late i 


ious 


+ — Voyage . The Heats, ſays he, 


Za du „ are more violent in: Malta. than 
775 e in any Part of Europe: They 
x» 7 5/1 ,® exceed thoſe of Rome itſelf, and 


4e. are perfectly ſtifling; and ſo rn the 


40 „more, becauſe there are: ſeldom any cool - 
ing Breezes here. This makes the com- 
« mon People as black as Gypſies: But yet 


the Peaſants defy the Sun; they work on 
% in the hotteſt Part of the Day, without 
« Intermiſſion, or ſheltering themſelves from 


« his ſcorching Rays. This has convinced 


« me, that Nature can bring itſelf to many 


Things which ſeem impoſſible, provid- 


0 ed we accuſtom ourſelves from our In- 
« fancy. The Malteſes do fo, who harden. 


„the Bodies of their Children, and recon- 


« cile them to the Heat, by making them go 
* ſtark naked, without £hirt, Drawers, or. 


« any thing on their Heads, from thei: 


*1 Candles, « _ e are ten Tears mo 


a 3 U 
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„Give me Leave therefore to adviſe you 
not to ſenct too oarefully againſt the Cold of 
this dur Climate. There are thoſe: in Exp- 
lanu, ho wear the ſane Clothes Winter and 
Summer; and that without any Inconvents 
ence, or more Senſe of Cold than others find; 
But if the Mother will needs have an Allow · 
ance for Froſt and Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenſure, be ſure 
let not his Winter- Clothing be too warm: 
And amongſt other Things, remember, that 
vhen Nature has ſo well covered his Head 
with Hair, and ſtrengthened it with'a Year 

or two's Age, that he can run about by Day 
— a Cap, it is beſt that by Night a 
— ſhould alſo lie without one; there be- 
nothing that more expoſes to Head · ach, 
Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and-ſeveral other 
Diſeaſes, than deep the Head wm. 
§. 6. I have faid He here, | becauſe the 
principal Aim of my Diſcourſe is, how a 
young Gentleman ſhould be brought up from 
his Infancy, which, in all T hings, will not 
ſo perfectly ſuit the Education of Daughters; 
though where the Difference of Sex requires 
different Treatment, it will be no hard —_ 
ter to diſtinguiſn. | 
§. 7. I would alfo adviſe bir | 
Feet to be waſhid every Day in cold Fam 
Water, and to have his Sees ſo 15 
thin, that they might leak and let in Water,” 
whenever he comes near it. Here, I fear, 1 
ſhall have the Miſtreſs and Maids. too 
. 3vir) againſt 
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againſt me. One will think it too filthy, and 
the other perhaps too much Pains to make 
elean his Stockings. But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 
than all fuch Conſiderations, and ten times 
as much more. And he'that conſiders how 
miſchie vous and mortal a Thing taking et 
in the Feet is, to thoſe who have been bred 


nicely, will wiſh he had, with the poor Peo- 


ple's Children, gone Barefoot, who, by that 
— come to be ſo reconciled by Cuf- 
tom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Harm by it, than if they were 
wet in their Hands. And what is it, 1 pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cuſ- 
tom? 1 doubt not, but if a Man from his: 
Cradle had been always uſed to go bare- 
foot, whilſt his Hands were conſtantly wrapt 
up in warm Mittins, and covered with Hand- 
ſhoes, as the Dutch call Gloves; I doubt not, 
I fay, but ſuch a Cuſtom would make tak- 
ing Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, 
as now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many others. The Way to prevent this, is, 
to have his Shoes made fo as to leak Water, 
and his Feet waſhed conſtantly every Day 
in cold Water. It is recommendable for its 
Cleanlineſs ; but that which I aim» at in it, 
is Health; and therefore I limit it not pre- 
ciſely to any Fime of the Day. I have 


Succeſs, and 'that all the Winter; without 
| the 


. known'it uſed/every Night with very good 
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the omitting it ſo much as one Night in 
extreme cold Weather; when thick — co- 
vered the Water, the Child bathed his Legs 
and Feet in it, though he was * an Age 
not big enough to rub and wipe them him- 
ſelf, and when he began this Cuſtom, was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 
being to harden thoſe Parts by a frequent 
and familiar Uſe of cold Water, and there- 
by to prevent the Miſchiefs that uſually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thoſe who are bred otherwiſe, I think it may 
be left to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, to chuſe either Night or Morn- 


ing. The Time I deem indifferent, ſo the 
Thing be effectually done. The Health 
and Hardineſs procured by it would be a 


good Purchaſe at a much dearer Rate. To 
which, if 1 add the preventing of Corns, 
that to ſome Men would be a very valuable 
Conſideration. But begin firſt i ih the Spring 
with luke-warm, and 10 colder and colder 
every Time, till in a few Days you come 
to perfectly cold Water, and then continue 
it ſo Winter and Summer: For it is to be 
obſerved in this, as in all other 15 
Allerations from our ordinary Way 2. 
of Living, the Changes muſt be | 
made by gentle and inſenſible Degrees; and 
ſo we may bring our Bodies to any thing, 
without Pain, and without Danger. 
How fond Mothers are like to receive this 
Doctrine, is not hard to foreſee. What can 
| It 
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it * leſs than zo muder their tender Polen, 
to uſe them thus ? Whit ! put their Feet in 
cold Water in Froſt and Snow, When all 
one can do is little enough to Keep then 
warm? A little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the plaineſt Rea- 
fon is ſeldom hearkened to; Seneca tells us 
of himſelf, Ep. 53. and 83. that he uſed to 
bathe himſelf i in old Spring Water in the 
midſt of Winter. This, if he Pad not thought 
it not only tolerable, but healthy too, he 
would ſcarce have done, in an exuberant 
Fortune, that could well have borne the Ex- 
pence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (for 
he was then old) that would have excuſed 
greater Indulgence. If we think his Stoi- 
cal Principles led him to this Severity, let 
it be ſo, that this Sect reconciled- cold Wa- 
tet to his Sufferance. What made it agree-, 
able to-his Health? for that was not im- 
paired by this hard Uſage. But What ſhall 
we ſay to Horace, who warmed not himſelf 
with the Reputation of any Sect, and leaſt. 
of all affected Stoical Auſterities ! ? Yethe afl 
fures us, he was wont in the Winter- Seaſon 
to bathe himſelf in cold Water. But per- 
haps. Lah wilt be thought much bag 
than England, and the Chilneſs of their Was 
ters not to come near our's in Winter. If 
the Rivers of. lay are warmer, thoſe of 
Germany and Poland are much colder, than 
any in this our Country; and yet in ele, * 


e , both Men and Women,. bathe 41 
£5 4 0 ver, 
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oyer,. ar all Seaſons . of the "Year, withour” 
aby Prejudice to their Health,” And evety 
one. is not apt. to 5 it is Miracle, 'or 
any, pecbſiat Virtue © of St. ai FS Wl, 
that makes | the 90 Id d Waters o [fa 
Spring do nc no Bade to the es 0 odies that 
bathe in it. Every one is fiow Gor of the” 
Miracles done by cold Baths'on "decayed me 
weak Cooftitoriong. for the Recovery 0 
Health and Strength, and therefore Rey” 
cannot be imptactſcable or intolerable for 
the improving and hardening the Bodies o 
thoſe who are in better Circumſtances. * 

If theſe Examples of grown Men de 10. 
thought yet to reach the Caſe of Children, 
but that they may be judged ſtill to be to 
tender, and unable to bear ſuch Uſa ge, ler 
them examine what the G# mans. of old, and 
the 1riſþ now do to them, and they will And, 
that Infants too, as tender as they are thou br, 3 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of their while 
Bodies, in cold Water. And there are, at 
this Day, Ladies in the Highlands of cot. 
land, who uſe this Diſcipline to their Chil- 
drei i in the midſt of Winter, and find, that 
cold Water does them no Harm, even when 
there is lee in it. s 

F. 8. 1 ſhall not need here to 45 
mention Seimming, when he is of Swimming * 
an Age able to learn, and has * Fenn 

any one to teach fm. Tis that yes ma- 
ry, a Man's Life; and "the Romans th beste 
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it ſo neceſſary, that they ranked it with 
Letters; and it was the common Phraſe to 
mark one 1ll-educated, and good for no- 
thing, that he had neither learnt to read 
nor to ſwim. Nec literas didicit, nec natare. . 
Bur beſides the gaining a Skill which may 
ſerve him at need, the Advantages to Health, 
by often bathing in cold Water, during the 
Heat of Summer, are ſo many, that I think 
| nothing need to be ſaid to encourage it, 
| provided this one Caution be uſed, That he 


| never go into the Water, when Exerciſe has 
il at all warmed him, or left any Emotion in 
If his Blood or Pulſe, 


lil F. 9. Another Thing that is of great. Ad- 
| vantage to every one's Health, but eſpeci- 
| ally Children's, is, to be much in 
dir, the open Air, and very little as 

may be by the Fire, even in Win- 


I - ter. By this be will accuſtom himſelf alſo 
it! to Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain; all 
| which, if a Man's Body will not endure, 
it will ferve him to very little Purpoſe in 
this World; and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin to uſe him to it. It muſt 
be got early, and by Degrees. Thus the 
Body may be brought to bear almoſt any 
thing If I ſhould adviſe him to play in 
the Wind and Sun without a Hat, I doubt 
whether it could be borne. - There would a 
thouſand Odjections be made againſt it, 
which at laſt would amount to no more in 
Truth, chan being Sun-burnt. And if my 


g 
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young Maſter be to be kept always in the 
Shade, and never expoſed to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it may 
be a good Way to make him a Beau, but not 
a Man of Buſineſs. And altho' greater Re- 
gard be to be had to Beauty in the Daughters, 
yet 1 will take the Liberty to ſay, that the 
more they are in the Air, without Prejudice 
to their Faces, the ſtronger and healthier 
they will be; and the nearer they come to 
the Hardſhips of their Brothers in their Edu- 
cation, the greater Advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the remaining Part of their 
Lives. 3 | 
$. 10. Playing in the open Air has but 

this one Danger in it, that l know; and that 
is, that when he is hot with running up and 
down, he ſhould fit or lie down on the cold 
or moiſt Earth. This I grant; and drink- 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot with La- 
bour or Exerciſe, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, and 
other Diſeaſes, than any thing I know. 
Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily enough prevented 
whilſt he is little, being then ſeldom out of 
Sight. And if, during his Childhood, he 
be conſtantly and rigorouſly kept from ſit- 
ting on the Ground, or drinking any cold 
Liquor, whilſt he is hot, the Cuſtom of 
for bearing, grown into Habit, will 

help much to preſerve him, when Habire. 
he is no longer under his Maid's 
or Tutor's Eye. This is all I chink can be 
10) ; done 
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done in the Caſe: For, as Vears increaſe, . 
Liberty muſt come with them; and in a 
great many Things he muſt be truſted to wis 
own! Conduct, ſinee there cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have 
put into his own. Mind by good Principles, 
and eſtabliſhed Habits, which is the beſt and 
ſureſt, and therefore moſt to be taken Care 
of : For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 
ever ſo often inculcated, you are not to ex- 
any thing either in this, or any other 
Caſe; farther than Practice has eſtabliſhed | 
them into Habits. en te 
F. 11. One thing the Mention of the Girls 
brings into my Mind, which muſt not be 
944 Forgot” and that is, that your 
 Chthes, Son's Clothes be never made Aer, 
-> " eſpecially about the Breaſt. Let 
Nature have Scope to faſhion the Body as 
ſhe thinks beſt. She works of herſelf a great 
deal better and exacter than we can direct 
her: And if Women were themſelves toframe 
the Bodies of their Childten in their Wombs, 
as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 
when they are out, we ſhould as certainly 
have no perfect Children born, as we have 
few well · ſuaped that are ſtrait- laced, or much 
tampered witch. This Conſideration ſhould, 
methinks, keep buſy People (1 will not ſay 
ignotant Nurſes and Bodice-makers) from 
meddling! in a Matter they underſtand not; 
and they ſhould be afraid to put Nature out 


of ber Wey in faſhioning the Parts, N 
rad they 
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they know not how the leaſt and meanſt is 
made: And yet | have ſeen ſo many An- 
ſtances of Children. receiving great Harm 
from frait-lacing, that I cannot but conclude 
there are other Creatures, as well as Mon- 
keys, who, little wifer than they, deſtroy 
their young ones by. ſenſeleſs Fondneſs, and 
too much embracing. 

$. 12. Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking 
Breath, ill Lungs; and Crookedneſs, (FAM bu 
natural and; almoſt conſtant; Effects of hard 
Bodice, and Clothes that pinch. That Way 
of making ſlender Waiſts and fines Shapes, 
ſerves but the more effectually to ſpoil them. 
wn can there indeed but be Diſproportion 

n the Parts, When the Nouriſhment pre- 
pared, in the ſeveral Offices of the AY can- 
not be diſtributed as Nature deſigns. And 
therefore what Wonder is it, if, it bein 
laid where it can, on ſome Part not ſo brac 
it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip higher 


or bigger than its juſt Proportion? Tis * 


nerally known, that the Women of Cbina. 
(imagining I know not what Kind of Beau- 
ty in it) bracing and binding them hard 


from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 


I ſaw lately a Pair of China Shoes, which, I+ 

was told were for a grown Woman: They 
wete ſo exceedingly 4 e to the 
Feet of one of the ſame Age amo 

2 they would ſcarce have heen — 
for one of our little Girls. Beſides this, tis 


e that their: Women are alſo ery, 
; ittle 
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little, and ſhort-lived; whereas the Men are 
of the ordinary Stature of other Men, and 
live to a proportionable Age, Theſe De- 
fects in the Female Sex of that Country, are, 
by ſome, imputed to the unreaſonable Bind- 
ing of their Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood ts hindered, and the Growth 
and Health of the whole Body ſuffers. And. 
how often do we ſee, that ſome ſmall Part 
of the Foot being injured by a Wrench or a 
Blow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby loſes 
its Strength and Nouriſnment, and dwin-: 
ales away? How much greater Inconvenien- 
cies may we expect, when the Thorax, where - 
in 1s placed the Heart' and Seat of Life, is 
unnaturally compreſſed, and hindered from 
its due Expanſion ? | 
FS. 1g. As for his Diet, it ought 
Di to be very plain and ſimple; and 
if I might adviſe, Fleſh ſhould be 
forborn as long as he is in Coats, or at leaſt 
till he is two or three Years old. But what- 
ever Advantage this may be to his preſent 
and future Health and Strength, I fear it 
will hardly be conſented to by Parents, miſ- 
led by the Cuſtom of eating too much 
Fleſh themſelves, who will be apt to think 
theit Children, as they do themſelves, in 
Danget to be ſtarved, if they have not'Fleſh 
at leaſt twice a Day. This I am ſure, Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with much 
leſs Danger, be freer from Diſeaſes whilſt 


_ were little, and lay the F — 
5 0 
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of an healthy and ſtrong Conſtitution much 
ſurer, if they were not crammed ſo much as 
they are by fond Mothers and fooliſh. S 
vants, and were kept wholly from Fleſh, the 
firſt three or four Yeats of their Lives 

But if my young Maſter muſtinecds have 
Fleſh, let it be but once a Day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, Mutton, .V-al, 
Sc. without other Sauce than Hunger, s 
beſt ; and great Care ſhould be wed, that 
he eat Bread plentifully, both alone and 
with every thing elſe; and whatever he eats 
that is ſolid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſh are often negligent herein; from 
whence follow Indigeſtion, and other great 
Ineonveniencies. 

$. 14. For Breakfaſt anck Supper; Milk, 
Milk- Pottage, Water-Gruel, Flummery, and 
twenty other Things, that we are wont to 
make in England, are very fit for Children; 
only, in all thefe, let Care be talzen that 
they be plain, and without much Mixture, 
and very ſparingly ſeaſoned with Sugar, or 
rather none at all; efpecially: all Spice, and 
other Things that may heat the Blood, are 
carefully to be avoided. Be ſparing alſo of 
Salt in the ſeaſoning of all his Victuals, and 
uſe him not to high-ſeaſoned Meats. Our 
Palates grow into a Reliſh and Liking of 
the Seaſoning and Cookery, which by Cuſ- 
tom they are ſet to; and an-over-much Uſe 
of Salt, beſides that it occaſions Thirſt, and 
ver- much * * other ill Effects 


| as 
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upon the Body. 1 ſhould think, that a 
good Piece of well- made and well baked 
brown Bread, ſometimes with, add ſometimes 
without Butter or Cheeſe, would be oſten the 
beſt Break faſt for my young Maſter. I am 
ſure it is as wholſome; and will make him as 
ſtrong a Man as greater Delicacies; and if 
he be uſed to it, it will be as pleafant to 
Him. If he at any Time calls for Viftuals 
between Meals, uſe him to nothing but dry 
Bread. If he be hungry more than wanton, 
Bread alone will down; and if he be not 
hungry, it is not fit he ſhould eat. By this 
you will obtain two good Effects. 1. That 
by Cuſtom he will come to be in Love with 
Bread; for, as I ſaid, our Palates and Sto- 
machs too are pleaſed with the Things we 
te uſed to. Another Good you will gain 
bereby is, That you will. not teach him to 
eat more nor oftener than Nature requires. 
I do not think that all People's Appetites 
are alike ; ſome have, naturally ſtronger, 
and ſome weaker Stamachs. - But this I, 
think, that many are made Gormands and 
Gluttons by Cuſtom, that were not ſo by {| 
Nature: And I ſee, in ſome Countries, Men 
as luſty and ſtrong, that eat but two Meals 
a Day, as others that have ſet their Sto- 
machs by a conſtant Uſage, like Larums, to 
call on them far four or five. The Romans 
uſually faſted till Supper, the only ſet Meal, 
tven of thoſe who gat more than once a Day; 
and thoſe who vſed Breakfaſts, as ſome did 


* 3 * 
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Auguſtus, ares 
Earth, tells us, he took a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot. And Seneca, in his 83d 
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at eight, ſome at ten, others at twelve of 
the Clock, and ſome later, neither eat Fleſh 
nor had any Thing made ready for them. 
when the eſt Monarch on the 


Epiſtle, giving an Account how he managed 
himſelf, even when he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indulgence, ſays, That he uſed to 
eat a Piece of dry Bread for his Dinner, with- 
out the Formality of ſitting to it, though 
his Eſtate would as well have paid for a bet- 
ter Meal, (had Health required it) as any 
Subject's in England, were it doubled. The 
Maſters of the World were bred up with this 
ſpare Diet; and the young Gentlemen of 
Rome felt no Want of Strength or Spirit, be- 
cauſe they eat but once a Day. Or, if it 
happened by Chance, that any one could 
not faſt ſo long as till Supper, their only 
ſer Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread, or at moſt a few Raiſins, or ſome 
ſuch flight Thing with it, to ſtay his Sto- 
mach. This Part of Temperance was found 
ſo neceſſary both for Health and Buſineſs, 
that the Cuſtom of only one Meal a Day 
held out againſt that prevailing Luxury, 
which their Eaſtern Conqueſts and Spoils 
had brought in amongſt them; and thoſe 
who, had. given up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feaſts, yet began them not till 
the Evening. And more than one ſet Meal 
2 Day was thought ſo monſtrous, that it 

Ip B Was 
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was a Reproach as low down as Cæſar's Time, 
to make an Entertainment, or ſit down to a 
full Table, till towards Sun-ſet; and there- 
fore, if it would not be thought too ſevere, 
I ſhould judge it moſt convenient, that my 
young Maſter ſhould have nothing but Bread 
too for Breakfaſt, You cannot imagine of 
what Force Cuſtom is; and ] impute a great 
Part of our Diſeaſes in Exgland, to our eating 

too much Fleſb, and too little Bread. | 
$. 15, As to his Meals, I ſhould 
Meals. think it beſt, that as much as 
it can be conveniently avoided, 
they ſhould not be kept conſtantly to an 
Hour: For when Cuſtom has fixed his 
Eating to certain ſtated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expect Victuals at the uſual Hour, 
and grow peeviſh if he paſſes it; either fret- 
ting itſelf into a troubleſome Exceſs, or 
flagging into a downright Want of Appe- 
tite. Therefore I would have no Time kept 
conſtantly to for his Breakfaſt, Dinner, and 
Supper, but rather varied almoſt every Day. 
And if betwixt theſe, which I call Meals, he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls 
for it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and ſparing a Diet for a Child, 
Jet them know, that a Child will never 
ſtarve nor dwindle for Want of - Nouriſh- 
ment, who, beſides Fleſh at Dinner, and 
Spoon- meat, or ſome ſuch other Thing at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as 
often as he has a Stomach : For thus, upon 
ſecond 
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ſecond Thoughts, I ſhould judge it beſt for 
Children to be ordered. The Morning is 
generally deſigned for Study, to which a full 
Stomach is but an ill Preparation. Dry 
Bread, though the beſt Nouriſhment, has 
the leaſt Temptation; and no Body would 
have a Child crammed at Breakfaſt, who has 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, and would 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unſuitable to one of Eſtate 
and Condition. A Gentleman in any Age 
ought to be ſo bred, as to be fitted to bear 
Arms, and be a Soldier. But he, that in 
this, breeds his Son ſo, as if he deſigned 
him to ſleep over his Lite in the Plenty and 
Eaſe of a full Fortune he intends to leave 
him, little conſiders. the Examples he has 
ſeen, or the Age he lives in. 

$. 16. His Drizk ſhould be on- 
ly ſmall Beer; and that too he . Drink. 
ſhould never be ſuffered to have 
between Meals, bur after he had eat a Piece 
of Bread. The Reaſons, why I ſay this, are 
theſe, 9 55 

§. 17. 1. More Fevers and Surfeits are 
got by Peoples drinking when they are hot, 
than by any one Thing I know. There- 
tore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will i] go down; and ſo if he cannot have 
Drinz, but upon that Condition, he will be 
forced to forbear; for, if he be very hot, he 
ſhould by no Means drint; at leaſt a good 
Piece of Bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
B 2 Time 
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Time to warm the Beer Blood. bot, which 
then he may drink ſafely. If he be very 
dry, it will go down ſo warmed, and quench 
his Thirſt better; and if he will not drink it 
ſo warmed; abſtaining will not hürt him. 
Beſides, this will teach Him to forbear, which 
is an Habit of greateſt Uſe for Health of 

Body and Mind too. 

F. 18. 2. Not being perbit to drink 
without eating, will-prevent the Cuftom of 
having the Cup often at his Noſe; a dan- 
gerous Beginning, and Preparation to Gcod- 
Fellowſhip. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom. 
And if you pleaſe to try, you may, though 
he be weaned from it, bring him by Uſe to 
ſuch a Neceſlity' again of Drinking in the 
Night, that he will not be able to ſleep with- 
out it, it being the Lullaby uſed by Nurſes, 
to ſtill crying Children. I believe, Mothers 
generally find ſome Difficulty to wean their 
Children from drinking in the Night, when 
they firſt take them home. Believe it, 
Cultom prevails as much by Day as by 
Night; and you may, if you pleaſe, bring 
any one to be thirſty every Hour. 

IJ once lived in a Houſe, where, to goueaſe 

a froward Child, they gave him Driuk as 
often/as he cried; ſo that he was conſtantly 
bibbing: And, though he could nor ſpeak, 
yet he drank more in twenty-four Hours, than 
1 did.” Try it when you pleaſe, you may 


| with” Small; as well as with Strong Beer, 
_ | | drink 
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drink yourſelf into a Drou ht. The 1 
Thing to be minded in Educa-.F 
tion, Is, what Habits you ſettle; Habs. 
and therefore in this, as all tber 
Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cuſtomary, the Practice whereof you would 
not have continue, and inereaſe. It is con- 
venient, for Health and Sobriety, to drink 
no more than natural Thirſt requires; and 
he that eats not ſalt Meats, nor drinks ſtrong 
Drink, will, ſeldom; thirſt. between Meals, 
unleſs he has been accuſtomed to ſuch un- 
ſeaſonable Driu bing. 
§. 19. Above all, take great, * that he 
ſeldom; if ever, caſte any Wine or 1 
ſtrong. Drink. There 1s. nothing Bal . 
ſo ordinarily given Children in 
England, and nothing fo deſtructive to thems 
They ought never to drink any frong Liquors. 
but when they need it as a Cordial, and 
the Doctor preſcribes it. And in this Caſe 
it is, that Servants are moſt narrowly to he 
watched, and.moſt ſeverely to be reprehend- 
ed, when they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean Sort 
of People, placing à great Part of their 
Happineſs in ſtrong Drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Maſter, 
by offering him that which they love beſt 
themſelyes : And finding themſelves made 
merry, by; it, they fooliſhly, think *rwilt do- 
the Child no, "Harm. This you are careful-- 
ly to have, your Eye upon, and reſtrain 
with all the Skill and Induſtry you can, 
B 3 | there 
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there being nothing that lays a ſurer Foun- 
dation of Miſchief, both to Body and Mind, 
than Childrens being uſed to flrong Drink, 
eſpecially to drink in private with the Ser- 
vants. 
$. 20. Fruit makes one of the 
Fruit. moſt difficult Chapters in the Go- 
vernment of Health, eſpecially 
that of Children. Our firſt Parents ven- 
tured Paradiſe for it; and it is no Wonder 
our Children cannot ſtand the Temptation, 
though it coſt them their Health. The Re- 
gulation of this cannot come under any one 
general Rule; for I am by no Means of 
their Mind, who would keep Children a]- 
molt, wholly upon Fruit, as a Thing total- 
ly unwholeſome for them: By which ſtrict 
Way, they make them but the more rave— 
nous after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 
or unripe, all that they can get, whenever 
they come at it. Melons, Peaches, moſt Sorts 
of Plums, and all Sort of Grapes in Eng- 
land, 1 think Children ſhould be wholly kept 
from, as having a very tempting Taſte, in a 
very unwholeſonie Juice; ſo that if it were 
poſſible, they ſhould never ſo much as ſee 
them, or know there were any ſuch Thing. 
But Strawberries, C Berries, Gooſeberries, or 
Currants, when thorough ripe, I think may 
be pretty ſafely allowed them, and that with 
a very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 
theſe Cautions: 1. Not after Meals, as we 


uſually do, when the Stomach 1s already 
full 
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full of other Food: But I think they ſhould 
be eaten rather before or between Meals, and 
Children ſhould have them for their Break- 
faſts. 2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Per- 
fectly ripe. If they are thus eaten, I ima- 
gine them rather conducing, than hurtful 
to our Health. Summer-Fruits, being ſuit- 
ed to the hot Seaſon of the Year they come 
in, refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 
fainting under it; and therefore I ſhould 
not be altogether ſo ſtrict in this Point, as 
ſome are to their Children; who being kept 
ſo very ſhort, inſtead of a moderate Quan- 
tity of well-choſen Fruit, which being al- 
lowed them, would content them, whenever 
they can get looſe, or bribe a Servant to ſup- 
ply them, ſatisfy their Longing with any 
Traſh they can get, and eat to a Surfeit, 

Apples and Pears too, which are thorough 
ripe, and have been gathered ſome Time, I 
think may be ſafely eaten at any Time, and 
in pretty large Quantities ; eſpecially Apples, 
which never did any Body Hurt, that I have 
heard, after Oꝶober. 

Fruits allo dried without Sugar, I think 
very wholeſome. But Sweetmeats of all 
Kinds are to be avoided; which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eaſy to tell. This J am ſure, it is 
one of the moſt inconvenient. Ways of Ex- 
pence that Vanity hath yet found out; and 
lo I leave them to the Ladies, | 
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he $ 55 of all « that looks loft and, effemi- 
25 nate, nothing. is more to he in- 
Sleep. _ dulged Childten, than SH An 

bs this alone, they..arg,to,b PRI ibs 
ted to have their f all 2 1 1 3 Boy ing 
contributing more to the Growth nd H | 
of Children, than Sleep. 0 Fl, 18 80 de 
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BARE god Yun, ſel- 
4000 ar. 16000 570, deat 2 75 do 
not ſay this, as if your Son, when grown up, 
ould, never be. 5 ompapy pat Light, nor 
ever cbat over a 9 of Wine till Midnight. 
You. are now, b the, accuſtoming of, his 
tender Years, to PE hoſe him to ghote In-. 
conveniencies, as much as yot can; and. it 
- will be no, ſmall Advantage, that contrary, 


Piactice having made fitting up _—_ to 
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him, it will make him often avoi and very: | 
ſeldom propoſe Midnight-Revels. But if it 
ſhould not reach ſo far, but Faſhion and 
Company ſhould prevail, and make him live 
as others do above Twenty, it is worth the 
While to acepſtom fim to cry Riſing and 
early going to Bed, between this and that, 
for the * Improvement of his Health, 
and other Advantages. _ 

Though J have faid a large Allowance of 
Sleep, even as much as they will take, ſhould 
be made to Children when they ate little, 
yet Ido not mean, that ir ſhould always be 
continued to them in ſo large a Proportion, 
and they ſuffered to indulge a drowzy La- 
zineſs in cher Bed, as they grow up bigger. 
But whether they ſhould” begin to be re- 
ſtrained at. Seven, or Ten Years old, or 
any other Time, is impoſſible | to de preciſe- 
ly determined. Their Tempers, Strength, 
and Conſtitutions, muſt be conſidered. But 
ſome Time between Seven and Fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers of their Beds, IL. 
think it may. be ſeaſonable. to begin to re- 
duce them, by Degrees, toabout cight Hours, 
which is generally Reſt enough fon healthy 
grown Peopie. If you have accuſtomed him, 
as you ſhould do, to riſe conſtantly very 
early in the Morning, this Fault of being; 
too long i in Bed will caffly be reformed, and 
moſt Children will be froward enough to 
ſnorten that Time themſelves, by coveting- 
co {tt up with the Company at N icht, ene 
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if they be not looked after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which ſhould 
by no Means be permitted. They ſhould 
conſtantly be called up and made to riſe at 
their early Hour; but great Care ſhould be 
talten in waking them, that it be not done 
haſtily, nor with a loud or ſhrill Voice, or 
any other ſudden violent Noiſe. This often 
affrights Children, and does them great 
Harm; and ſound Sleep thus broke off, with 
ſudden Alarms, 1s apt enough to diſcom- 
poſe any one. When Children are to be 
wakened out of their S/zep, be ſure to begin 
with a low Call, and ſome gentle Motion, 
and ſo draw them out of i it by Degrees, and 
give them none but kind Words and Uſage, 
till they are come perfectly to themſelves, 
and being quite dreſſed, you are ſure they 
are thoroughlyawake. The being forced from 
their Sleep, how gently foever you do it, is 
Pain enough to them; and Care ſhould be 
taken not to add any other Uneaſineſs to it, 
eſpecially ſuch that may terrify them. 
8. 22. Let his Bed be hard, and 
Ped. rather Quilts, than Feathers. Hard 
Lodging | ſtrengthens the Parts, 
whereas being buried every Night in Fea- 
thers melts and diſſolves the Body, is often 


the Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Forerun- | | 


ner of an early Grave. And, beſides the 
Stone, which has often its Riſe from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, ſeveral 
other Indiſpoſitions, Ss that which 15 the 
4 Root 
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Root of them all, a tender, weakly Conſti- 
tution, is very much owing to Doton Beds. 
Beſides, he that is uſed to hard Lodging at 
home, will not miſs his Sleep (where he 
has moſt Need of it) in his Travels abroad, 
for Want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows 
laid in Order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amiſs, to make his Bed after 
different Faſhions; ſometimes lay his Head 
higher, ſometimes lower, that he may not 
feel every little Change he mult be fure to 
meet with, who is not deſigned to lie always 
in my young Maſter's Bed at home, and to 
have bis Maid lay all Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature is Sleep, He that miſſes that, will 
tuffer by it; and he is very unfortunate, 
who can take his Cordial only in his Mother's 
fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden Diſh. 
He that can ſlcep ſoundly, takes the Cordial; 
and it matters not, whether it be on a ſoft 
Bed, or the hard Boards. Tis Sleep only 
that is the Thing neceſſary. 

$. 23. One Thing more there 
is, which has a great Influence Cæſivengſi. 
upon the Health, and that is, go- 
ing to Stool regularly: People that are very 
lcoje, have ſeldom ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, both by Diet 
and Medicine, being much more eaſy than 
the contrary Evil, there needs not much to 
be ſaid about it: For if it come to threaten, 
either by its Violence or Duration, it will 

| B 6 ſoon 
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ſoon enough, and ſometimes too ſoon, make 
a Phy ſician be ſent for; and if it be mode- 
rate or ſhort, it 18 commonly belt to leave it 
to Nature. Oh the other Side, Ceſtiveneſ 
has too its ill Effects, and is ue harder 
to be dealt with by Phyſiek; purging Medi- 
cines, which ſeem to give Relief, rather in- 
creaſing, than removing the Evil. Eli 

F. 24. It being an Indiſpoſition, 1 pad a 
particular Reaſon to enquire into, and not 
finding the Cure of it in Books, I ſet my 
Thoughts on work, believing, that greater 
Changes than that might be made in our 
Bodies, if we took the right Courſe, and 
proceeded by rational Steps. 

1. Then I conſidered, that going te Sol. 
was the Effect of certain Motions of the 
Body; eſpecially of te „Ar Motion 

of the Guts: 26 97 adde 
22. Feonfidered, chat: ved Motions; that 
were not perfectly voluntary, might yer, by 
Ute-and conſtant Application, be brought to 
be habitual, if, by an unintermitted Cuſtom, 
they were at certain u endeavoured to 
be conftantly produced. 

3. 1 had obſerved ſoine Men, who, by 
taking after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
failed of a $00), and began to doubt with 
myſelf, whether it were not more Cuſtom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave him the Bene- 
fit of Nature; or at leaſt, if the Tobacco 
did it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 


Motion in the Guts, than by any purging 
Quality; 
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"OY beg it aud have had. other 
Having — __ got the Opinion, that 
it was poſſible to make it habitual, the next 
Thing was to conſider, what WAY, and Means. 
were //the likelieſt to obtain it. 

4. Then I. gueſſed, that if a Man, after 

this firſt eating in the Morning, would pre- 

ſently ſolicit Nature, and try, Gai he 
could ſtrain himſelf ſo as to obtain a Stool, he 
might, in Time, by a conſtant Application, 
bring it to be habituall. 

8.25. The Reaſons that made me chuſe 
this Time, were, 

1. Becauſe the Stomach being then emp- 
ty, if it received any Thing grateful to it, 
(for 1 would never, but in Caſe of Neceſſity, 
have any one eat, but what he likes, and 
when he has an Appetite) it was, Apt to em- 
brace 1t,cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtriction of its 
Fibres; which Canſtiscklon, I ſuppoſed, 
might probably be continued on in the Guts, 
and ſo increale their periſtaltick Motion, as 
we {ce in the Ileus, that an inverted Motion, 
being begun any where below, continues it- 
ſelf all the hole Length, and makes even 
the Stomach obey that irregular Motion. 
2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſually 
relax their I houghts, and the Spirits then, 
free from other Employments, ate more vi- 
gorouſly diſtributed; into the lower Belly, 

5 my Mey eee bree to the ſame 1 
*4 rd 5:4! 11 1:8 Be- 
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3. Becauſe, whenever Men have Leiſure 
to eat, they have Leiſure enough alſo to 
make fo much Court to Madam Cloacina, as 
would be neceffary to our preſent Purpoſe; 
but elſe, in the Variety of human Affairs 
and Accidents, it was impoſſible to affix it 
to any Hour certain,. whereby the Cuſtom 
would be interrupted. Whereas Men in 
Health, ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, 
though the Hour changed, the Cuſtom 

might ſtill be preſerved. 

5. 26. Upon theſe Grounds, the Experi. 
ment began to be tried, and I have known 
none, who have been ſteady in the Proſecu- 
tion of it, and taken Care to go conſtantly 
to the Neceſſary-Houſe, after the firft Eat- 
ing, whenever that happened, whether they 
found themſelves called on or no, and there 
endeavour to put Nature upon her Duty, 
but in a few Months they obtained the de- 
fired Succeſs, and brought themſelves to ſo 
regular an Habit, that they ſeldom ever 
failed of a Stool, after their firft Eating, un- 
lets it were by their own Neglect: For, whe- 
ther they have any Motion or no, if they go 
to the Place, and do their Part, they are ſure 
to have Nature very obedient. 

F. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that this 
Courſe ſhould be taken with a Child every 
Day preſently after he has eaten his Break- 
faſt. Let him be ſet upon the Stool, as if 
diſburthening were as mach in his Power, 


as filling his Belly ; and let not him, or his 
Maid 
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Maid know any thing to the contrary, but 
that it is ſo; and, if he be forced to endea- 
vour, by being hindered from his Play, or 
eating again till he has been effectually at 
Stool, or at leaſt done his utmoſt, I doubt 
not but, in a little while, it will become na- 
tural to him; for there is Reaton to ſuſ- 
pect, that Children, being uſually intent on 
their Play, and very heedleſs of any thing 
elſe, often let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, 
when ſhe calls them but gently; and fo they, 
neglecting the ſeaſonable Offers, do, by De- 
grees, bring themſelves into an habitual Coſ- 
tiveneſs. That, by this Method, Coſtiveneſs 
may be prevented, I do more than gueſs, 
having known, by the conſtant Practice of 
it for ſome Time, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Breakfaſt every 
Morning. a 

$. 28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to make Trial of it, muſt be left 
to them; tho” I cannot but ſay, that, con- 
ſidering the many Exils that come from that 
Defect, of a requiſite Ealing of Nature, I 
ſcarce know any thing more conducing to 
the Preſervation of Health, than this is. 
Once in four-and-twenty - Hours, I think is 
enough; and no Body, I gueſs, will think 
it too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtained without Phyſick, which common- 
ly proves very ineffectual in the Cure of a 
lettled and habitual Coſtiveneſs. 

F. 29. This 
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$. 29. This is all I have to trouble you 
wich. concerning his Management in the or- 
dinary | Courſe of his Health. Perhaps / it 
will-be: expedted from me, that I ſhould give. 

1.0] »femeDireftions!of Phy/itk,” to pre- 
Phyficko 11 vent Diſeaſes; for which I have 

only this one very ſacredlycto be 
obſerved; never to give Children any Phy- 
ict for Prevention. The Obſervation of 
what I have already adviſed, will, I ſuppoſe, 
do that better than the Ladies Diet- Drinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines. Have a great 
Care of tampering that Way, leſt, inſtead 
of preventing, you draw on Diſeaſes. Nor 
even upon every little Indiſpoſition is Phy- 
fiek to be given, or the Phyſician to be called 
to Children, eſpecially if he be a buſy Man, 
that will preſently fill their Windows with 
Gallipots, and their Stomachs with Drugs. 
It is ſafer to leave them wholly to Nature, 
than to put em into the Hands ot one froward 
to tamper, or that thinks Children ate to be 
cured, in ordinary Diſtempers, by any thing 
but Diet, or by a Method very little diſtant 
from it. It ſeeming ſuitable both to my Rea. 
ſon and Experienee, that the tender Conſtitu- 
tions of Children ſhould have as little done to 
them as is poſſible, and as the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſuuy of the Caſe requires. A little cold- 
ſtilled red Popm M ater which is the true Sur- 
feit- Water, with Eaſe and Abſtinence from 
Fleſh, often puts an. Bad to ſe vera Diſtem- 
pers: in the Beginning, which; by too fro 


i nt ward 
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nal Applications, might have "+I | 
luſty Diſeaſes. {When fuchia /Treacr-: 
ment will not ſtop the growing Miſchief,chors 
hinder it from turning intoſa formed Diſ- 
caſe, it | willbe Time 20 feeld the Advice of 
ſome ſober and difcreet: Phyſician; In this 
Part, I hope, I ſhall find an eaſy, Beſief go 
and no Body can have a Pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one, ho has ſpent ſome Time 
in the Study of Phyſick; ahn he counſels 
vou not to be too forwatd ia ——— Uſel of 
Phyſick and Phyſicians. atieq mt: to 280 

5. 30. And Gs bh with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which ro 
duces itſelf to hel few and eaſy obſervable. 
Rules. Plenty of open Air, Axerriſe, and 
Slerp, plain Diet, no Mine or ſtrong Drint, 
and wy little or no Phyſick, not too warm 
and ſtrait Clathingy eſpecially the Head and 
Feet kept cold, and the Feet often ee 0 
cold — and expoſed to Wet. 

g. 3. Due Care being had to keep the.. 
Body in Strength and Vigour, ſo that it may be 
able to abey and execute the -r 
ders of the And; the next and Mizd.: ' 
principal Buſineſs, is, to ſet tbe 
Mind right, that on all Occaſions it may — 


diſpoſed to conſent to nothing, but what 
may be ſuitable to the Dignity and Exxellen- 
cy of a rational Creature. 936 12 
& 32 If what I have Aich in the Begin · 
ning of this Diſcourſe, be true, as do not 
doubt but it is, viz. That the Difference to 
be 
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be found in the Manners and Abilities of 
Men is owing more to their Education, than 
to any thing elſe, we have Neaſon to con- 
clude, that great Care is to be had of the 
forming Childrens Minds, and giving them 
that Seaſoning early, which ſhall influence 
their Lives always after: For when they do 
well or ill, the Praiſe or Blame will be laid 
there; and when any thing is done awkward- 
ly, the common Saying will paſs upon them, 

that it is ſuitable to their HBrecding. 
$. 33. As the Strength of the Body lies 
chiefiy in being able to endure Hardſhips, fo 
alſo does that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and Foundation of all Virtue and 
Worth, is placed in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs his own 
Inclinations, and purely follow what Reaſon 
directs as beſt, though the Appetite lean the 
other Way. | | 
$. 34. The great Miſtake, I have 
Earh. obſerved in Peoples Breeding their 
Children, has been, that this has 
not been taken Care enough of in its due Sea- 
ſon; that the Mind has not been made obe- 
dient to Diſcipline, and pliant to Reaſon, 
when at firſt it was moſt tender, moſt eaſy 
to be bowed. Parents, being wiſely ordained 
by Nature to love their Children, are very 
apt, if Reaſon watch not that natural Affec- 
tion very warily, are apt, I fay, to let it 
run into Fondneſs. They love their little 
_ and it is their Duty; but they _ 

WIC 
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with them, cheriſh their Faults too. They 
muſt not be croſſed forſooth ; they muſt be 

ermitted to have their Wills in all Things 
and they being, in their Infancies, not capa- 
ble of great Vices, their Parents think they 
may ſafely enough indulge their little Irregu- 
larities, and make themſelves Sport with 
that pretty Perverſeneſs, which they think 
well enough becomes that innocent Age. But 
to a fond Parent, that would not have his 
Child corrected for a perverſe Trick, but ex- 
cuſed it, ſay ing it was a ſmall Matter, Solon 
very well replied, Aye, but Cuſtom is a great 


one. 


F. 35. The Fondling muſt be taught to 
ſtrike and call Names, muſt have what he 
calls for, and do what he pleaſes. Thus Pa- 
rents, by humouring and cockering them 
when little, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
taſte their bitter Waters, when they themſelves 
have poiſoned the Fountain; for, when their 
Children are grown up, and theſe ill Habits 
with them ; when they are now too big to be 
dandled, and their Parents can no longer 
make Uſe of them as Play- things; then they 
complain that the Brats are untoward and 
perverſe; then they are offended to ſee them 
wilful, and are troubled with thoſe ill Hu- 
mours which they themſelves infuſed and 
fomented in them; and then, perhaps too 
late, would be glad to get out thoſe Weeds, 
which their own Hands have planted, 3 
27 whic 


| 
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which now have taken too deep Root, to be 
eaſily extirpated, For he chat has been Wo 
ro, have his Will in every Thing, as long 
he was in Coats, why ſhoul we think ;% 
ſtrange that he ſhould deſire it, and contend 
for it ſtill, when he is in Breeches ? Indeed, 
as he grows more towards a Man, Age ſhews 
his Faults the more ; ſo that there be few Pa- 
rents then ſo blind, as not to fee them; few 
fo inſenſible, as not to feel the ill F fects of 
their own Indulgence, He had the Will of. 
his Maid before he could ſpeak, or go; he: 
had the Maſtery of his. Parents ever ſince he 
could prattle; and why, now he is grown 
up, is ſtronger and wiſer than he was then, 
wh now of a ſudden mult he be reſtrainec 

curbed? Why mult he at ſeven, four-; 
100 or twenty Years old, lofe the Prwilege, 
which the Parents Indulgence, till. then ſo 
* ly allowed him? Try it in a Dog, or 

n Klone, or any other Creature, and: ſee; 
whether the ill ani reſty Tricks, they have: 


learned when young, are eaſily to be mended 


when they are knit; and yet none of thoſe; 
Creatures are half ſo wilful and proud, or 


half fo deſirous to be Maſters of therſelyes. 


and others, as Man. | 
F. 36. We are generally wiſe enough to 
begin Wirt them when they are very young, 
and dileipline hetimes thoſe, other Creatures 
we would make uſeful and good for ſome- 
what, They are.only our own Offspring, . 
that. we negle& in this Point; and _havings 
made 
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made them ill Children, we fooliſhly. expect 
they ſhould be good Men. For if the Child 
man have Grapes or Sugar-Plums when he 
has a Mind to dem,. rather than make the 
poor Baby cry, or be out of umour; Why, 
when he ig grown up, muſt he not be fatis- 


fied too, if his Defires carry him to Wine or 


Women? They are Objects as ſuitable to the 
Longing of one of more Years, as what he 


cried for, when little, was to the Inclinations. 
of a Child. The having Deſires accommo- 


dated to the Apprehenlions and ,Reliſh of 
thoſe ſeveral Ages, is not the F ault; but the 
not having them ſubject to the Rules and Re- 
ſtraints of Reaſon: The Difference lies not in 
having or not having Appetites, but in the 
Power to govern, ad deny ourſelves in them, 
He that is not uſed to ſubmit his Will to the 
Reaſon of others, when he is young, will 
ſcarce hearken or ſubmit to his own, caſon, 
when he is of an Age to make Uſe of it, 


And what a Kind of a Man ſuch an one is 


wo, to prove, is eaſy to foreſee, 


Theſe are Overſights uſually. com- 


4180 9 by thoſe who ſeem to take the great- 


eſt Care of their Childrens Education. Ni: 8 


if we look into the common Management of 


Children, we ſhall have Reaſon to wonde 4 
.. 


in the great Diſſoluteneſs of Man ers whi 
the Wers complains. of, that 157 7 09 
Foot: Steps at aff tc of Nude 5 aa 
know what, Vice c can be, name 1 85 
rents, 400 ft thoſe About Gans! 40 not ſe 
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ſon them with, and drop into them the Seeds 
of, as ſoon as they are capable to receive 
them? I do not mean by the Examples they 
give, and the Patterns they ſet before them, 
which is Encouragement enough; but that 
which I would take Notice of here, is, the 
downright teaching them Vice, and actually 
putting them out of the Way of Virtue. Be- 
fore they can go, they principle them with 
Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Give me a 
Blow, that I may beat him, is a Leſſon which 
molt Children every Day hear; and it is 
thought nothing, becauſe their Hands have 
not Strength to do any Miſchief. But I afk, 
does not this corrupt their Mind? Is not 
this the Way of Force and Violence, that they 
are ſet in? And if they have been taught, 
when little, to ſtrike and hurt others by 
Proxy, and encouraged to rejoice in the Harm 
they have brought upon them, and ſee them 
ſuffer, are they not prepared to do it, when 
they are ſtrong enough to be felt themſelves, 
and can ſtrike to fome Purpoſe? 

The Coverings of our Bodies, which are 
for Modeſty, Warmth, and Defence, are, by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents, recommended 
to their Children for other Uſes. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A 
Child is ſet a longing after a new Suit, for 
the Finery of it; and when the little Girl 
is tricked up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do leſs than teach 
her to admire herſelf, by calling her, her * 

tie 
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tle Queen, and her Princeſs ? Thus the little 
ones are taught to be proud of their Clothes, 
before they can put them on. And why 
ſhould they not continue to value themſelves 
for this outſide Faſhionableneſs of the Tay- 
lor or Tire-woman's making, when their 
Parents have ſo early inſtructed them to 
do ſo? | 

Lying and Equivocations and Excuſes lit- 
tle different from Lying, are put into the 
Mouths of young People, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whillt they are 
tor their Maſters or Parents Advantage. And 
can it be thought, that he that finds the 
Straining of Truth diſpenſed with, and en- 
couraged, whilſt it is for his godly Maſter's 
Turn, will not make Uſe of that Privilege for 
himſelf, when it may be for his own Profit? 

Thoſe of the meaner Sort are hindered by 
the Streightneſs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couraging IJntemperance in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitations 
to eat or drink more than enough; but 


their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 


comes in their Way, ſhew that it is not the 


Diſlike of Drunkenneſs or Gluttony, that 


keeps them from Exceſs, but Want of Ma- 
terials. But if we look into the Houſes 
of thoſe who are a little warmer in their 
Fortunes, their Eating and Drinking are 
made ſo much the great Buſineſs and Hap- 
pineſs of Life, that Children are thought 
neglected if they have not their * it. 

auces 
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Sauces and Ragoos, and Food diſguiſed by 
all the Arts of Cookery, muſt tempt their 
Palates, when their Bellies are full ; and then, 
for Fear the Stomach ſhould be overcharged, 
a Pretence is found for the other Glaſs of 
Wine to help Digeſtion, though it only 
ſerves to increaſe the Surfeit. 

Is my young Maſter a little out of Or- 
der? the firſt Queſtion is, Nhat will my Dear 
eat? What ſball I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inſtantly preſſed; and every - 

y's Invention is on work to find out 
ſomething, luſcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wiſely ordered in the Beginning 
of Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their In- 
creaſe, that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digeſting any new Load in the 
Stomach, ſhe may be at Leiſure to correct 
and maſter the peccant Humours. 

And where Children are ſo happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Exceſs of their Tables, 
to the Sobriety of a plain and ſimple Dier, 
yet there tod they are ſcarce to be preſerved 
from the Contagion that poiſons the Mind; 
though, by a diſcreet Management, whilſt 
they are under Tuition, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well ſecure, yet their 
Defires muſt needs yield to the Leſſons which 
every where will be read to them upon this 
Part of Epicuriſm. The Commendation, 
that. eating well has every where, cannot fail 

to 
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to be a ſucceſsful 1 1 ral Appe- 
tire, and bring them quickly to the Liking 
and Expence Uf a faſhionable, Table. This 
ſhall have from every one, even the Reprpy- 
ers of Vice, the Title of Z:vivg well. And 
hät ſhall fullen Reaſon dare to ſay againſt 
the publick Teſtimony ? Or can it hope to 
be heard, if it ſhould call that Luxury, which 
is ſo much owned, and univerſally practiſed 
by thoſe of the, beſt Qualit? 

This is now ſo grown a Vice, and has ſo 
great Supports, that I know not whether ic 
do not put in for the Name of Virtue; and 
whether it will not be thought F olly, or Want 
of Knowledge of the World, to open ones 


Mouth againſt it. And, truly, T ſhould ful- 


pect, that what J have here ſaid. of it might 
be cenfured as a little Satire out of my Way, 
did J not mention it with this View, that it 
might awaken the Care and Watchfulneſs 
of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 


dren,” when they ſee how they are beſet on. 
every Side, not only with Temptatiags, hot 


Inſtructors to Vice, and that, perhaps, in 
thoſe they thought Places of Security. 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on this Sub- 
ject, much leſs run over all. the Particulars 
that would fhew what Pains are uſed, to cor- 


rußt Children, and itil Principles of Vice 
into them: But' defire, Parents” ſoberly to” 


canſider, what Irregylarity or Vice there is, 
which Children are not vilibly. taught, apd 
1 wit - waether 
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whether it be not their Duty and Wiſdom 
to provide them other Inſtructions. 
38. It ſeems plain to me, 
Craving. that the Principle of all Virtue 
and Excellency lies in a Power of 
denying ourſelves the Satisfaction of our 
own Deſires, where Reaſon does not autho- 
'Tize them. This Power is to be got and im- 
-proved by Cuſtom, made eaſy and familiar 
by an early Practice, If, therefore, I might 
be heard, I would adviſe, that, contrary to 
the ordinary Way, Children ſhould be uſed 
to ſubmit their Deſires, and go without their 
Longings, even from their very Cradles. The 
'very' firſt Thing they ſhould learn to know, 
'ſhould be, that they were not to have any 
Thing becauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe 
it was thought fit for them. If Things ſuit- 
able to their Wants were ſupplied to them, 
ſo that they were never ſuffered to have what 
they once cried for, they would learn to be 
"content without it ; would never, with Bawl- 
ing and Peeviſhneſs, contend for Maſtery, 
nor be half ſo uneaſy to themſelves and 
others, as they are, becauſe from the fit 
Beginning they are not thus handled. If 
they were never ſuffered to obtain their De- 
ſire by the Impatience they expreſſed for it, 
they would no more cry for other Things, 
than they do for the Moon. | 
F. 39- I ſay not this, as if Children were 
not to be indulged in any Thing, or that ! 
expected they ſhould in 1 
| ave 
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have the Reaſon and Conduct of Counſel- 
lors. I conſider them as Children, who 
muſt be tenderly uſed, who mult play, and 
have Play-things. That which I mean, is, 
that whenever they craved what was not 
fit for them to have or do, they ſhould 
not be permitted it, becauſe they were th, 
and deſired it: Nay, whatever they were 
importunate for, they ſhould be ſure, for 
that very Reaſon, to be denied. I have 
ſeen Children at a Table, who, whatever 
was there, never aſked for any Thing, but 
contentedly took what was given them: 
And, at another Place, I have ſeen others 
cry for every Thing they ſaw; muſt be 
ſerved out of every Diſh, and that firſt too. 
What made this vaſt Difference, but this; 
That one was accuſtomed to have what 
they called or cried for, the other to go 
without it? The younger they are, the leſs 
I think are their unruly and diſorderly Ap- 
petites to be - complied with; and the leſs 
Reaſon they have of their own, the more 
are they. to be under the abſolute Power 
and Reſtraint of thoſe in whoſe Hands they 
are. From which, I confeſs, it will fol- 
low, that none but diſcreet People ſhould 
be about them. If the World commonly 
does otherwiſe, I cannot help that. I am 
ſaying what I think ſhould be; which, if ic 
were already in Faſhion, I ſhould not need 
to trouble the World with a Diſcourſe on 
this Subject. But yet I doubt not, but 

C 2 when 
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when it 1s conſidered, there will be others 
of Opinion with me, that the ſooner this 
Way is begun with Children, the eaſter it 
will be for them, and their Governors too; 
and that this ought to be obſerved as an in- 
. violable Maxim, that whatever once is de— 
nied them, they are certainly not to ob— 
tain by Crying or Importunity, unleſs one 
has a Mind to teach them to be impatient 
and troubleſome, by rewarding them for it 
when they are ſo. 
F. 40. Thoſe therefore that in- 
Early. tend ever to govern their Chil- 
dren, ſhould begin it whilſt they 
are very little, and look that they perfectly: 
comply with the Will of their Parents, 
Would you have your Son obedient to you, 
when paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſta- 
bliſh the Authority of a Father, as ſoon as 
he is capable of Submiſſion, and can un- 
- derſtand in whoſe Power he 1s. - If you 


. - would have bim ſtand in Awe of- you, im- 


print it in his /nfency ; and, as he approaches 
more to a Man, admit him nearer to 
your Familiarity; ſo ſhall you have him 
your obedient Subject (as is fit) whilſt he 
is a Child, and your affectionate Friend 
| when he is a Man. For methinks they 
mightily miſplace the Treatment que to their 
Children, who are indulgent and familiar 
when they are little, but ſevere to them, 
and keep them at a Diſtance, when they are 

grown up: For Liberty and Indulgence 
— dens 
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can do no Good to Children; their Want of 
Judgment makes them ſtand in Need of Re- 
ſtraint and Diſcipline; and, on the con- 
trary, Imperiouſigels and Severity is but an 
it} Way of treating Men, who have Reaſon 
of their own to guide them, unleſs you 
have a Mind to make your Children, when 
grown up, weary of you, and ſecretly to 
jay with themſelves, Nen will you die, 

hather ? | 
F. 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
reaſonable, that their Children, when {E77le, 
ſhould look upon their Parents as their 
Lords, their ablolute Governors, and as ſuch 
ſtand in Awe of them; and that, when they 
come to riper Years, they ſhould look on 
them as their beſt, as their only ture Friends, 
and as fuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I have mentioned, if I miftake not, is 
the only one to obtain this. We mutt look 
vpon our Children, when grown up, to be 
like ourſclves, with the ſame Paſſions, 
the ſame Deſires. We would be thought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom ; 
we love not to be uneaſy under conſtant Re- 
bukes and Brow-beatings; nor can we bear 
ſevere Humours, and great Diſtance in thoſe 
we converſe with. Whoever has ſuch Treat- 
ment when he is a Man, will look out 
other Company, other Friends, other Con- 
verſation, with whom he can. be at Eaſe. 
If therefore a ſtrict Hand be kept over Chil- 
dren from the Beginning, they will in that 
C 3 Age 
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Age be tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it, 
as never having known any other: And it, 
as they grow up to the Uſe of Reaſon, the 
Rigour of Government be, as they deſerve 
it, gently relaxed, the Father's Brow more 
ſmoothed to them, and the Diſtance by 
Degrees abated ; his former Reſtraints will 
increaſe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindneſs to them, and a Care to 
make them capable to deſerve the Favour of 
their Parents, and the Eſteem of every Body 
elſe. 

$. 42. Thus much for the ſettling your 
Authority over your Children in general. 
Fear and Awe ought to give you the firlt - 
Power over their Minds, and Love and 
I-riendſhip in riper Years to hold it: For 
the Time muſt come, when they will be 
paſt the Rod and Correction; and then, if 
the Love of „ou make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Virtue and Re- 
putation keep them not in laudable Courſes, 
I aſk, what Hold will you have upon 
them s turn them to it? Indeed, Fear of 
having a ſcanty Portion if they diſpleaſe 
vou, may make them Slaves to your Eſtate; 
but they will be nevertheleſs ill and wicked 
in private; and that Reſtraint will not laſt 
always. Every Man muſt, ſome Time or 
. ether, be truſted to himſelf, and his own 
Conduct; and he that is a good, a virtuous 
and able Man, muſt be made ſo within, 
And therefore, what he is to receive from 
Education, 
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Education, what is to ſway and influence his 
| Life, mult be ſomething put into him be- 
times; Habits woven into the very Princt- 
ples of his Nature, and not a counterfeit 
Carriage, and diſſembled Outſide, put on by 
Fear, only to avoid the preſent Angerof a Fa- 
ther, who perhaps.may diſinherit him. 

$. 43. This being laid down | 
in general, as the Courſe ought Puniſh 
to be taken, it is fit we now come 2608561 
to conſider the Parts of the Diſcipline to 
be ud, a little more particularly. I have 
ſpoken ſo much of carrying a ftrie? Hand 
over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be ſuſ- 
pected of not conſidering enough, what is 
due to their tender Age and Conſtitutions. 
But that Opinion will vaniſh, when you 
have heard me a little farther: For I am 
very apt to think, that great Severity of Pu- 
niſhment does but very little Good, nay, 
great Harm in Education; and ] believe it 
will be found, that, ceteris paribus, thoſe 
Children, who have been moſt chaſtiſed, 1cl- 
dom make the beſt Men. All that I have 
hitherto contended for 1s, that whatſoever 
Rigour is neceſſary, it is more to be uſed the 
younger Children are, and having by a due 
Application wrought its Effect, it is to be 
relaxed, and changed into a milder Sort of 
Government. | | 

$. 44. A Compliance and Sup- 
pleneſs of their Wills, being by a Aue. 
ſteady Hand introduced by Pa- 

C 4 rents, 
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rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
if it were fo, preventing all Occaſions of 
ſtruggling or repining. The only Care is, 
that ic be begun carly, and inflexibly kept 
to, till Awe? and Reſpe#? be grown familiar, 
and there appears not the leaſt ReluQency 
in the Subiniſlion, and ready Obedience 
of their Minds. When this Reverence is 
once thus eſftabliſied, (which it muſt be 
early, or elſe it will coſt Pains and Blows to 
recover it; and the more, the longer it is 
deferred) it is by it, mixed ſtill with as much 
Indulgence as they make not an ill Uſe of, 
and not by Beatirg, Ctiding, or other fervile 
Puniſoments, they are for the future to be 
governed as they grow up to more Under- 
ſtanding. | 
§. 45. That this is fo, will be 
Se/f-de- eaſily allowed, when it is but con- 
nial, ſidered, what is to be aimed at in an 
ingenuous Education, and upon what it turns. 
1. He that has not a Maſtery over his In- 
clinations, he that knows not how to 78% 
the Importunity of preſent Pleaſure er Lain, 
for the Sake of what Reaſon tells him is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Vir- 
tue and Induſtry, and is in Danger of never 
being good for any Thing. This Temper 
therefore, ſo contrary to unguided Nature, 


is to be got betimes; and this Habit, as 
the 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happineſs, is to be wrought into the Mind, 
as early as may be, even from the firlt 
Dawnings of any Knowledge, or Apprehen- 
ſion in Children, and ſo to be confirmed in 
them, by all the Care and Ways 1maginable, 
by thoſe who have the Overlight of their 
Education.“ 

$. 46. 2. On the other Side, if 
the Mind be curbed, and bumbl, d Dijeacd.. 
too much in Children; if their 
Syirits be abaſed and broken much, by too 
ict an Hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigour and Indultry, and are in a. worte 
State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelineſs and 
Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and 
ſo make able and great Men; but died 
Minds, timorous and tame, and d Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be raiſed, and very ſel- 
dom attain to any hing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on either Hand, is the great 
Art; and he that has found a Way how to 
keep up a Child's Spirit eaſy, ative, and 
tree, and yet, at the lame Time, to reſtrain 
him from many Things he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to Things that are un- 
caly to him; he, I ſay, that knows how to 
reconcile theſe ſceming Contradictions, has, 
in my Opinion, got the true Secret of AEdu- 
cation. 

$ 47. The uſual, lazy, and. ſhort Way 
by Chaſtiſement, and the Rod, Which is 
C5 the 
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the only Inſtrument of Govern- 
Beating, ment that Tutors generally know, 
or ever think of, is the moſt un- 
fit of any to be uſed in Education, becauſe 
it tends to both thoſe Miſchiefs; which, as 
we have ſhewn, are the Scylla and Charybdis, 
which on the one Hand or the other ruin all 

that miſcarry. | 
$. 48. 1. This Kind of Puniſhment con- 
tributes not at all to the Maſtery of our na- 
tural Propenſity to indulge corporal and 
3 Pleaſure, and to avoid Pain at any 
ate, but rather encourages it, and there- 
by ſtrengthens that in us, which is the Root 
from whence ſpring all vicious Actions, and. 
the Irregularities of Life. For what other 
Motive, but of ſenſual Pleaſure and Pain, 
does a Child act by, who drudges at his 
Book againſt his Inclination, or abſtains 
from eating unwholeſome Fruit, that he takes 
Pleaſure in, only out of Fear of Whipping ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal | 
Pleaſure, or avoids the greater corporal Pain. 
And what is it, to govern his Actions, and 
direct his Conduct, by ſuch Motives as theſe ? 
What is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh that Prin- 
ciple in him, which it is our Buſineſs to root 
out, and deſtroy? And therefore I cannot 
think any Correction uſeful to a Child, 
where the Shame of ſuffering, for having 
done amiſs, does not work more upon him 
khan the Pain, * 
. 4% 
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49. 2. This Sort of Correction natu- 
rally breeds an Averſion to that which it is 
the Tutor's Buſineſs to create a Liking to. 
How obvious is it to obſerve, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at firſt ac- 
ceptable to them, when they find themſelves 
chipped, and chid, and teazed about them? 
And it is not to be wondered at in them, 
when grown Men would not be able to be 
reconciled to any Thing by ſuch Ways. Who 
is there that would not be diſguſted with any 
innocent Recreation, in itſelf indifferent to 
him, if he ſhould with Blows or ill Lan- 
guage be baled to it, when he had no Mind! ? 
or be conſtantly fo treated, for ſome Cir- 
cumſtances in his Appl cation to it? This is 
natural to be ſo. Offenſive Circumſtances 
ordinarily infect innocent Things, which 
they are joined with; and the very Sight of 
a Cup, wherein any one uſes to take nau- 
ſeous Phyſick, turns his Stomach; ſo that 
nothing will. reliſh well out of it, though the 
Cup be ever ſo clean and well-ſhaped, and 
of * richeſt Materials. 
F. 30. 3. Such a Sort of flaviſh Diſcipline 
makes a faviſh Temper. The Child — 
and diſſembles Obedience, whilſt the Fear of 
the Rod hangs over him; but when that 
is removed, and, by being our of Sight, he- 
can promiſe himſelf Impunity, he gives the 
greater Scope to his natural Inclination;, 
which, by this Way, is not at all altered; but, 
on che contrary, heightened and Increaſed in 
C & | him 
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him; and, after ſuch Reſtraint, breaks out 
ill, 95 the more Violence. Or, | 
F. 51. 4. If Severity carried.to the high- 
eſt Pitch Goes prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the preſent unruly Diſtemper, it is of- 
ten bringing in the room of it a worſe and 
more dangerous Diſeaſe, by breaking the 
Mind; and then, f in the Place of a diſorderly 
young Fellow, you have a low-ſpirited, moped 
Creature; who, however with his unnatural 
Sobriety he may pleaſe ſilly People, who 
commend tame unactive Children, becauſe 
they make no Noiſe, nor give them any 
Trouble, yet, at laſt, will probably prove 
as uncomfortable a Thing to his Friends, 
as he will be all his Life an uſeleſs Thing to 
himſelf and others. 
§. 52. Beating them, and al 
Rewards. other Sorts of - flaviſh and cor- 
poral Puniſhments, are not the 
Diſcipline fit to be uſed in the Education of 
thoſe we would have wife, good, and inge- 
nious Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
applied, and that only in great Occaſions, 
and Caſes of Extremity. On the other 
Side, ro flatter Children by Rewards of 
Things that are pleaſant to them, is as care- 
fully to be avoided. He that will give to 
his Son Apples or Sugar lum, or whatever elſe 
of this Kind he is meſt delighted with, to 
make him learn his Book, does but autho- 
rie his Love of Pleaſure, and cocker up 
_ dangerous Propenlity, which he ougl:t 
* dy 
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by all Means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him: 
You can never hope to teach him to maſter 
jt, whilſt you compound for the Check you 
give his Inclination in one Place, by the Sa- 
tisfaction you propoſe to it in another. Te 
make a good, a wiſe, and a virtuous Man, 
it is fit he ſhould learn to croſs his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclinations to Riches, Finery, or 
pleaſing his Palate, &c. whenever his Reaſon 
adviſes the contrary, and his Duty re- 
quires it, But when you draw him to do 
any Thing that is fit by the Offer of Mo. 
ney, or reward the Pains of learning Is 
Book, by the Pleafure of a luſcious Mor- 
ſel; when you promiſe him a Zace-Cravat, 
or a fine new Suit, upon Performance of 
fome of his little Taſks ; what do you, by 
propoſing theſe as Rewards, but allow them 
to-be the good Things he ſhould aim ar, 
and thereby encourage his Longing for 
them, and accuſtom him to place his Hap- 
pineſs in them? Thus People, to prevail 
with Children to be induſtrious about their 
Grammer, Dancing, or ſome other ſuch 
Matter of no great Moment to the Happineſs 
or Uſcfulneſs of their Lives, by miſapplied 
Rewards and Puniſbments, ſacrifice their Vir- 
tue, invert the Order of their Education, 
and teach them Luxury, Pride, or Cove- 
- touſneſs, Sc. For in this Way, flattering 
thoſe wrong Inclinations which they ſnouid 
reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the Foun- 
dations of thoſe future Vices, which _— 
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be avoided, but by curbing aur Defires, and 
accuſtoming them early to ſubmit to Realon. 
$. 53- I ſay not this, that I would have 
Children kept from the Conveniencies or 
Pleaſures of Life, that are not injurious ta 
their Health or Virtue. On the contrary, I 
would have their Lives made as pleaſant, and 
as agreeable to them, as may be in a plenti- 
ful Enjoyment of whatſoever might innocent- 
ly delight them; provided it be with this 
Caution, that they have thoſe Enjoyments, 
only as the Conſequences of the State of 
Eſteem and Acceptation they are in with 
their Parents and Governors; but they 
ſhould never be offered or beſtowed on =_ 
as the Reward of this or that particular Per- 
formance, that they ſhew an Averſion to, or 
to which they would net have applied them- 
ſelves without that Temptation. 
$. 54. But if you take away the Rod on 
one Hand, and theſe little Encouragements,. 
which they are taken with, on the other,, 
how then, (will you ſay) ſhall Children be 
governed? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an End of all Diſcipline. I grant 
that Good and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, 
are the only Motives to a rational Crea- 
ture. Thele are the Spur and Reins, where- 
by all Mankind are fet on Work, and 
Bu - ory and therefore they are to be made 
ſe of to Children too. For I adviſe their 
Parents and. Governors always to- carry this. 
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in their Minds, that Children are to be 
treated as rational Creatures, 

§. 55. Rewards, I grant, and Puniſbments 
muſt be propoſed to Children, if we intend 
to work upon them. The Miſtake, I ima- 
gine, is, that thoſe that are generally made 
Uſe of are ill choſen. The Pains and Plea- 
ſures of the Body are, I think, of ill Con- 
ſequence when made the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children; for, as I ſaid before, they 
ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe 
Inclinations, which it is our Boſneſs to ſub- 
due and maſter. What Principle of Virtue 
do you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
his Deſires of one Pleaſure by the Propoſal 
of another ? This 1s but to enlarge his Ap- 
petite, and inſtruft it to wander. If a2 
Child cries for an unwholeſome or danger- 
ous Fruit, you purchaſe his Quiet by giv- 
ing him a leſs hurtful Sweet-meat. This, 
perhaps, may preſerve his Health, but ſpoils 
his Mind, and ſets that farther out of Order. 
For here you only change the Object, but 
flatter ſtill his Appetite, and allow that 
muſt be ſatisfied, wherein, as I have ſhewed, 
hes the Root of the Miſchief ; and till you 
bring him to be able to bear a Denial of 
that Satisfaction, the Child may at preſent 
be quiet and orderly, but the Diſeaſe is not 
cured, By this Way of Proceeding you fo- 
ment and cheriſh in him that which 1s the 


Spring from whence all the Evil flows, ahi 
| | will 
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will be ſure on the next Occaſion to break 
out again with more Violence, give him 
ſtronger Longings, and you more Trouble, 

F. 56, The Rewards and Pu- 
Reputation. miſhments then, whereby we ſhould 
| keep Children in Order, are quite 
of another Kind, and of that Force, that 
when we can get them once to work, the 
Buſineſs, I think, is done, and the Difficulty 
is over. £ſteem and Diſgrace are, of all 
others, the moſt powertul Incentives to the 
Mind, when once it is brought to reliſh 
them. If you: can once get into Children a 
Love of Credit, and an Apprehenſion of 
Shame and Diigrace, you have put into them 
the true Principle, which will conſtantly | 
work, and incline them to the right. But 
it will be aſked, How ſhall this be done ? 

I confeſs, it does not at firſt Appearance 
want ſome Difficulty z but yet I think it 
worth our while, to ſeek the Ways. (and 
practiſe them when found) to attain this, 
which 1 look on as the great Secret of Edu- 
cation. . | 
$. 57. Firſt, Children (earlier perhaps 
than we think) are very ſenſible of Praise 
and Commendation. -T hey find a. Pleaſure 
in being eſteemed and valved, eſpecially by 
their Parents, and thoſe whom they depend 
on. If therefore the Father careſs and com- 
mend them when they do well, ſhew a cold and 
negleciſul Countenance to. them upon doing ill; 
and this accompanied by. a like Carriage 
- © 
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of the Mother, and all others that are about 
them, it will, in a little Time, make them 
ſenſible of the Difference; and this, if con- 
tantly obſerved, I doubt not but will of it- 
jelf work more than T hreats or Blows, which 
loſe their Force when once grown common, 
and are of no Ute when Shame does not at- 
tend them; and therefore are to be forborn, 
and never to be uſed, but in the Caſe here- 
after mentioned, when 1t 1s brought to Ex- 
tremity. | a | 
$. 58. But /zcendly, To make the Senſe 

of Efteem or Diſgrace ſink the deeper, and 
be of the more Weight, other agreeatle or diſ- 
agreeable Things ſhould conſtantly accompany 
theſe different States; not as particular Re- 
wards and Puniſhments of this or that par- 
ticular Action, but as neceſſarily belonging to, 
and conſtantly attending one, who by his 
Carriage has brought himſelf into a State of 
Diſgrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treating them, Children may as much as 
poſſibly be brought to conceive, that thoſe 
that are commended, and in Eſteem for do- 
ing well, will neceſſarily be beloved and 
cheriſhed by every Body, and have all other 
good Things as a Conſequence of it; and 
on the other Side, when any one by Mait- 
carriage falls into Diſeſteem, and cares 
not to preſerve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
ably fall under Neglect and Contempt; and, 
in that State, the Want of whatever might 
ſatisfy or delight him wil follow. .. . 

x ä 1 tuls 
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this Way the Objects of their Deſires are 
made aſſiſting to Virtue, when a ſettled Ex- 
periencefrom theBeginning teaches Children 
that the Things they delight in belong to, 
and are to be enjoyed by, thoſe only who 
are in a State of Reputation. If by theſe 
Means you can come once to ſhame them out 
of their Faults, (for, beſides that, I would 
willingly have no Puniſhment) and make 
them in love with the Pleaſure of being well 
thought on, you may turn them as you pleale, 
and they will be in love with all the Ways 
of Virtue. 

§. 59. The great Difficulty here, is, I 
imagine, from the Folly and Perverſeneſs of 
Servants, who are hardly to be hindered 
from croſſing herein the Deſign of the Fa- 
ther and Mother. Children di ifountenanced 
by: their Parents for any Fault, find- uſually 
a Refuge and Relief in the Careſſes of thoſe 
fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby undo. what- 
ever the Parents endeavour to eſtabliſh. 
When the Father or Mother looks * on 
the Child, every Body elſe ſhould p 
the ſame Coldneſs to him, and no Body 
give him Countenance till Forgiveneſs aſked, 
and a Reformation of his Fault has ſet him 
right again, and reſtored him to his for- 
mer Credit. If this were conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, I gueſs there would be little Need of 
Blows or Chiding: Their own Eaſe. and Sa- 
tisfaction would quickly teach Children to 


court Commendation, and avoid doing that 
which 
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which they found every Body condemned, 
and they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach 
them Modeſty and Shame; and they would 
quickly come to have a natural Abhorrence 
for that which they found made themiſhight- 
ed and neglected. by every Body. But how 
this Inconvenience from Servants is to be 
remedied, I muſt leave to Parents Care and 
Conſideration: Only I think it of great 
Importance, and that they are very happy, 
who can get diſcreet People about their Chil- 
dren. 
$. 60. Frequent Beating or Chid- 
ing is therefore carefully % be Shame. 
avoided ; becauſe this Sort of Cor- 
rection never produces any Good, farther 
than it ſerves to raiſe Shame and Abhor- 
rence of the: Mliſcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateſt Part of the 
Trouble be. not the Senſe that they have 
done amiſs, and the Apprehenſion. that they 
have drawn on themſelves the juſt Diſplea- 
ſure of their beſt Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will work but an imperfect Cure. It 
only patches up for the preſent, and ſkins 
it over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the Sore. Ingenuous Shame, and the Appre- 
henſions of Diſpleaſure, are the only true 
Reſtraint. Theſe alone ought to hold the 
Reins, and keep the Child in Order. But 
corporal Puniſhments muſt neceſſarily loſe 
that Effect, and wear out the Senſe of _— , 
where 
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where they frequently return. Shame in 
Children has the ſame Place that Modeſty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept, and 
often tranſgreſſed againſt. And as to the 
Apprehenſion of Diſpleaſure in the Parents, 
that will come to be very inſignificant, if 
the Marks of that Diſplealure quickly ceaſe, 
and a few Blows fully expiate. Parents 
ſhould well conſider what Faults in their 
Children are weighty enough to deſerve the 
Declaration of their Anger: But when their 
Diſpleaſure is once declared to a Degree 
that carries any Puniſhment with it, they 
ought not preſently to. lay by the Severity 
of their Brows, but to reſtore their Children, 
to their former Grace with ſome Difficulty, 
and delay a full Reconciliation, till their 
Conformity, and more than ordinary Merit, 
make good their Amendment. If this be 
not ſo ordered, Puniſhment will, by Famili- 
arity, become a mere Thing of Courſe, and 
loſe all its Influence; offending, being chaſ- 
tiſed, and then forgiven, will be thought as 
natural and neceſſary as Noon, Night, and 
Morning, following one another, 

ft bas i 61. Concerning Reputation 
Reputation: I ſhall only remarłk this one Thing 

more of it, that though it be not 
the true Principle and Meaſure of Virtue, 
(for that is the Knowledge of a Man's 
Duty, and the Satisfaction it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Dictates of that 


_ God has given him, with the _ 
0 
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of Acceptation and Reward) yet it is that 
which comes neareſt to it: And being the 


\ Teſtimony and Applauſe that other Peoples 


Reaſon, as it were by a common Conſent, 
gives to virtuous and well-ordered Actions, 


it is the proper Guide and Encouragement 


of Children, til] they grow able to judge for 


. themſelves, and to find n 18 right by their 


own Reaſon. 
$. 62. This Conſideration may direct 


Parents how to manage themſelves in re- 


proving and commending their Children. 
The Rebukes and Chiding, which their 


' Faults will ſometimes make hardly to be 


avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 


and unpaſſionate Words, but alſo alone and 


- in private: But the Commendations Chil- 


. — 


dren deſerve, they ſhould receive before 
others. This doubles the Reward, by ſpread- 


ing their Praiſe; but the Backwardneſs Pa- 


rents ſhew- 1n divulging their Faults will 


make them ſet a greater Value on their Cre- 
dit themſelves, and teach them to be the 


more careful to preſerve the good Opinion of 


others, whilſt they think they have it: But 
when, being expoled to Shame, by publiſh- 


ing their Miſcarriages, they give it up for 
| loſt, that Check upon them is taken off, 
and they will be the leſs careful to preſerve 
others good Thoughts of 'them, the more 
they ſuſpect that their Reputation with them 

already blemiſhed. 


9. 6g. 
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F. 63. But if a right Courſe be taken 
with Children, there will not be ſo much 
Need of the Application of the common Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as we imagined, and 
as the general Practice has eſtabliſhed. For 

all their innocent Folly, Playing, 
= and childiſh Adious, are to be left 

N perfetily free and unreſtrained, as 
far as they can conſiſt with the . Reſpect 
due to thole that are preſent; and that with 
the greateſt Allowance. If theſe Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children them- 
ſelves, were, as they ſhould be, left only 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Years to 
cure, Children would eſcape a great deal 
of miſapplied and uſeleſs Correction, which 
either fails to over- power the natural Diſ- 
poſition of their Childhood, and ſo, by an 
ineffectual Familiarity, makes Correction in 
other neceſſary Cafes of leſs Uſe; or elſe, 
if it be of Force to reſtrain the natural 
Gaiety of that Age, it ſerves only to ſpoil 
the Temper both of Body and Mind. If 
the Noiſe or Buſtle of their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unſuitable to 
the Place or Company they are in, (which 
can only be where their Parents are) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, if 
they have eſtabliſhed the Authority they 
ſhould, will be enough either to remove or 
quiet them for that Time. But this game- 
ſome Humour, which is wiſely adapted by 
Nature to their Age and Temper, ſhould 
6 rather 
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rather be encouraged, to keep up their Spi- 
rits, and improve their Strength and Health, 
than curbed or reſtrained; and the chief Art 
is to make all, that they have to do, Sport 
and Play too. 

$. 64. And here give me Leave 
to take Notice of one Thing I Rules. 
think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education; and that is, the charg- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
caſions, with Rules and Precepts, which they 
often do not underſtand, and conſtantly as 
ſoon forget as given. If it be ſome Ac- 
tion you would have done, or done other- 
wiſe, whenever they forget, or do it auk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over 
again, till they are perfect; whereby you 
will get theſe two Advantages. Firſt, To 
ſee whether it be an Action they can do, or 
is fit to. be expected of them: For ſome- 
times Children are bid to do Things, which, 
upon Trial, they are found not able to do, 
and had need be taught and exerciſed in, be- 
fore they are required to do them. But it is 
much eaſier for a Tutor to command, than 
to teach. Secondly, Another Thing got by 
it, will be this, that by repeating the ſame 
Action, till it be grown habitual in them, 
the Performance will not depend on Me- 
mory or Reflection, the Concomitant of 
Prudence and Age, and not of Childhood, 
© but will be natural in them. Thus bowing 
to a Gentleman when he ſalutes _ 
55 
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looking in his Face when he ſpeaks to him, 
is by conſtant Uſe as natural to a well-bred 
Man, as breathing; it requires no Thought, 
no Reflection. Having this Way cured in 
your Child any Fault, it is cured for ever: 

And thus, one by one, you may weed 
them all out, and- Plant what Habits you 
Plenſe. 5 

$. 65. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap Rules 
on their Children, that it was impoſſible for 
the poor little Ones to remember a tenth 
Part of them, much leſs to obſerve them. 
However, they were either by Words or 
Blovs corrected for the Breach of thoſe mul- 
. tiplied, and often very impertinent Precepts. 
Whence it naturally followed, that the Chil- 
: dren minded not what was laid to them, when 
it was evident to them, that no Attention 
they were capable of was ſufficient to preſerve 
them from Tranſgreſſion, and the Rebukes 
which followed it. 

L Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as 
. few as is poſſible, and rather fewer than more 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules, one of theſe 
two Things muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
either he muſt be very often puniſhed, which 
will be of il! Conſequence, by making Pu- 
niſhment too frequent and familiar; or elſe 
you muſt let the Tranſgreſſions of ſome of 
your Rules go unpuniſhed, whereby they 


will, of Cour, grow contemptible, and your 
E Authority 


Authority become cheap to him. Make 
but few Tang but ſee they be well obſerved, 
when once made. Few Years require but 
few Laws, and as his Age increaſes, when 
one Rule is by Practice well eſtabſiſſied, you 
may add another. | | 
$. 66. But, pray remember, Children are 

not to be taught by Rules, which will be al- 
ways ſlipping out of their Memories. What 
you think neceſſary for them to do, ſettle 
in them by an indiſpenſible Practice, as 
often as the Occaſion returns; and, if it be 
poſſible, make Occaſions. This 

will beget Habits in them, which, Habits. 
being once eſtabliſned, operate of rr 
themſelves eaſily and naturally, without 
the Aſſiſtance of the Memory. But here 
let me give two Cautions, 1. The one is, 
that you keep them to the Practice of what 
you would have grow into a Habit in them, 


by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions, 


rather as minding them of what they for- 
get, than by harſh Rebukes and Chiding, as 
if they were wilfully guilty. 2. Another 
Thing you are to take Care of, is, not to 
endeavour to ſettle too many Habits at once, 
leaſt by Variety you confound them, and 
ſo perfect none. When conſtant Cuſtom has 
made any one Thing eaſy and natural to them, 
and they practiſe it without Reflection, you 
may then go on to another. 
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RE i, This Method of teaching Chil- 
Practice. dren by a repeated Practice, and 
| the ſame Action done over and 
over again, under the Eye and Direction of 
the Tutor, till they have got the Habit of 
doing it well, and not by relying on Rules 
truſted to their Memories, has ſo many Ad- 
vantages, which Way ſoever we conſider it, 
that T cannot but wonder (if ill Cuſtoms 
could be wondered at in any Thing) how 
it could poſſibly be ſo 70 neglected. I 
ſhall name one more that comes now in my 
Way. By this Method we ſhall ſee, whe- 
ther what is required of him be adapted to 
his Capacity, and any Way ſuited to the 
Child's natural Genius and Conſtitution ; 
for that too mult be conſidered in a right 
Education. We muſt not hope wholly to 
change their original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay penſive and grave, nor the Melan- 
choly ſportive, without ſpoiling them. God 
has ſtampt certain Characters upon Mens 
Minds, which, like their Shapes, may per- 
haps be a little mended, but can hardly be 
== altered, and transformed into the 
contrary. 

He, therefore, that is about Children, 
ſhould well ſtudy their Nature and Apti- 
tudes, and ſee, by often Trials, what Turn 
they eaſily take, and what becomes them : 
Obſerve what their native Stock i IS, how it 

may be improved, and what it is fit for: 
He ſhuuld conitder ;what they want, _ 

| ther 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into then by Induſtry, and incorporated 
there by Practice; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavour it. For, in many Caies, 
all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, is, to 
make the beſt of what Nature has given, to 
prevent the Vices and Faults to which ſuch 
a Conſtitution is moſt inclined, and give it 
all: the Advantages it 1s capable of. Every 
one's natural Genius ſhould be carried as 
far as it could; but, to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain; and what is ſo plaſtered on, will, at 
beſt ſit but untowardly, and have always 
hanging to it the Ungracefulneſs of Con- 
ſtraint and Affectation. 
Afeckation is not, I confeſs, an 

early Fault of Childhood, or the Af7aation, 
Product of untaught Nature. It is 

of that Sort of Weeds which grow not in the 
wild uncultivated Waſte, but in Garden- Plots, 
under the negligent Hand, or unſkilful Care 
of a Gardener, Management and-Inſtruc- 
tion, and ſome Senſe of the Neceſſity of Breed- 
ing, are requiſite to make any one capable 
of AfeFation, which endeavours to correct 
natural Defects, and has always the laud- 
able Aim of Pleaſing, though it always miſſes 
it; and the more it labours to put on 


Gracefulneſs, the farther it is from it. For 


this Realon, it is the more carefully to be 
watched, becauſe it is the proper Fault of 
Education: A perverted Education indeed, 

D but 
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but ſuch as young People often fall into, 
either by their own Miſtake, or the ill Con- 
duct of thoſe about them. 

He that will examine wherein that Grace- 
fulneſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find 
it ariſes from that natural Coherence, which 
appears eee Thing done, and ſuch 
a Temper o nd, as cannot but be ap- 
proved of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion, We 
cannot but be pleaſed with an humane, 
friendly, civil Temper, wherever we meet 
with it. A Mind free, and Maſter of it- 
ſelf, and all its Actions, not low and nar- 
row, not haughty and inſolent, not ble- 
miſhed with any great Defect, is what 
every one is taken with. The Actions, which 
naturally flow from ſuch a well-formed 
Mind, pleale us alſo, as the genume Marks 
of it; and being, as it were, natural Ema- 
nations from the Svirit and Diſpoſition 
within, cannot but be eaſy and unconſtrained. 
This feems to me to be that Beauty which 
Mines through ſome Men's Actions, ſets off 
all that they do, and takes all they come 
near; when, by a conſtant Practice, they 
have faſhioned their Carriage, and made 
all "thoſe little Expreſſions of Civility and 
Reſpect, which Nature or Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed in Converſation ſo eaſy to them- 
telves, that they ſeem not artificial or ſtu- 
died, but naturally to follow from a Sweetneſs 


pt Mind, and a well-turned Diſpoſition. 
On 
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On the other Side, AfeFation is an auk- 
ward and forced Imitation of what ſhould 
be genuine and ealy, wanting the Beauty 
that accompanies what is natural; becauſe 
there 1s always a Diſagreement. between 
the outward Action, and the "—_ with- 
in, one of theſe two Ways: 1. Either 
when a Man would . — put on 
a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endes by a forced 
Carriage, to make Shew of; yet fo, that 
the Conſtraint he is under diſcovers itſelf. 
And thus Men affect ſometimes to appear 
ſad, merry, or kind, when, in Truth, they 
are not ſo. 

2. The other is, when they do not en- 
deavour to make Shew of Diſpoſitions of 
Mind which they have not, but to expreſs 
thoſe they have by a Carriage not ſuited 
to them: And ſuch in Converſation are all 
conſtrained Motions, Actions, Words, or 
Looks, which, though deſigned to ſhew 
either their Reſpect or F Civility to the Com- 
pany, or their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in 
it, are not yet natural or genuine Marks of 
the one or the other, but rather of ſome 
Defect or Miſtake within, Imitation of 
others, without diſcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
racters, often makes a great Part of this: 
But AfeFation of all Kinds, whenceſoever 
it proceeds, is always offenſive; becauſe we 
naturally hate whatever is counterfeit, and 

D 3 | con- 
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condemn thoſe who have nothing better to 
recommend themſelves by. 

Plain and rough Nature, left to itſelf, 
15 much better than an artificial Ungrace- 
fulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied Ways of being ill- 
falkioned. The Want of an Accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome Defect in our Behaviour, com- 
ing ſhort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, often 
elcapes Obſervation and Cenſure. But Af- 
fefation in any Part of our Carriage is kght- 
ing up a Candle to our Defects, and never 
tails to make us be taken Notice of, either 
as wanting Senſe, of wanting Sincerity, 
This Governors ought the more diligent- 
ly to look after, becauſe, as I above ob- 
jerved, it is an acquired Uglineſs, owin 
miſtaken Education, few being guilty o it it, 
but thole who pretend to Breeding, and 
would not be thought ignorant of what 
is faſhionable and becoming in Converſa- 
tion; and, if I miſtake not, it has often 
its Riſe from the lazy Admenitions of thoſe 
who give Rules, and propoſe Examples, with- 
cut joining Practice with their Inſtructions, 
and making their Pupils repeat the Action 
in their Sight, that they may correct what 
is indecent or conſtrained in it, till it be 
perfected into an habitual and becoming 
Eaſineſs. 

$. 67. Manners, as they call it, 

Manners. about which Children are ſo ot- 
OS. ten perplexed, and have ſo many 
ccod y Exhortations —_ them by _ 

| wiſe 
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wiſe Maids and Governeſſes, I think, are 
rather to be learnt by Example, than Rules; 
and then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 
pany, will take a Pride to behave them- 
ſelves prettily, after the Faſhion of others, 
perceiving themſelves eſteemed and com- 
mended for it. But if, by a little Negligence 
in this Part, the Boy ſhould not put off his 
Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully, a 
Dancing-maſter will cure that Defect, and 
wipe of all that Plainneſs of Nature, which 
the a- la- mode People call Clowniſhnels : 
And, ſince nothing appears to me to give 
Children ſo much becoming Confidence and 
Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe them to the Con- 
verſation of thoſe above their Age, 8 

as Dancing, I think they ſhould Dancing. 
be taught to dance as ſoon as they © | 
are capable of learning it. For, though this 
conſiſts only in outward Gracefulneſs of Mo- 
tion, yet, | know not how, it gives Children 
manly. Thoughts and Carriage, more than' 
any Thing. But otherwiſe I would not have 
little Children much tormented about Punc- 
tilio's, or Niceties of Breeding. 

Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe Faults 
in them, which you know Age will cure: 
And therefore Want of well-faſhioned Civi- 
lity in the Carriage, whilſt Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (for there: you muſt 
take Care to plant it early) ſhould be the 
Parents leaſt Care, whilſt they are young, 
If his tender Mind be filled with a Vene- 
„„ 4__ ration 
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ration for his Parents and Teachers, which 
conſiſts in Love and Eſteem, and a Fear to 
offend them; and with ReſpeZ and Good II ill 
to all People; that Reſpect will of itſelf 
reach thoſe Ways of expreſſing it, which 
he obſerves molt acceptable. Be ſure to 
keep up in him the Principles of Good-Na- 
ture and Kindneſs; make them as habitual 
as you can, by Credit and Commendation, 
2nd the good Things accompanying that 
State: And, when they have taken Root 
in his Mind, and are ſettled there by a 
continued Practice, fear not; the Orna- 
ments of Converſation, and the Outſide of 
faſhionable Manners, u ill come in their due 
Time; if, when they are removed out of 
their Maid's Care, they are put into the 
Hands of a well-bred Man to be their Go- 
vernor. | 
Whilſt they are very young, any Care- 
leſſneſs is to be borne with in Children, that 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or 
IL Nature; but thoſe, whenever they ap- 
pear in any Action, are to be corrected im- 
mediately, by the Ways above-mentioned. 
What I have faid concerning Manners, I 
would not have ſo underſtood, as if I meant, 
that tho'e who have the Judgment to do it, 
ſhould not gently faſhion the Motions and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young. It would be of great Advantage, 
if they had People about them from their 
being firſt able to go, that had the vol, 
an 
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and would take the right Way to do it. 
That which I complain of, is, the wrong 
Courſe that is uſually taken in this Matter. 
Children, who were never taught any ſuch 
Thing as Behaviour, are often (eſpecially 
when Strangers are preſent) chid for hav- 
ing fome Way or other failed in Good 
Manners, and have thereupon Reproofs and 
Precepts heaped upon them, concerning put- 
ting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 
&c. Though in this, thoſe concerned pre- 
tend to correct the Child, yet, in Truth, 
for the moſt Part, it is but to cover their 
own Shame; and they lay the Blame on 
the poor little Ones, ſometimes paſſionate- 
ly enough to divert it from themſelves, for 
fear the By · ſtanders ſhould impute to their 
want of Care and Skill, the Child's ill Be- 
baviour. 

For, as for the Children themſelves, they 
are never one Jot bettered by ſuch occa- 
ſional Lectures. They at other Times ſhould: 
be ſhewn what to do, and, by reiterated Ac- 

tions, be faſhioned before hand into the 
Practice of what is fit and becoming, and: 
not told and talked to do upon the Spot, 
of what they have never been accuſtomed, 
not know how to do as they ſhould. To 
hare and rate them thus at every Turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment 


them to no Purpoſe. They ſhould be let 
alone, rather than chid fort a Fault, which is 


nonc of theirs, nor is in their Power to mend 


| 
| 
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for ſpeaking to. And it were much better 


their natural childiſh Neghgence or Plain- 


neſs ſhauld be left to the Care of riper Years, 
than that they ſhould frequently have Re- 


bukes miſplaced upon them, which neither 


do, nor can give them graceful Motions, 
If their Minds are well-diſpoſed, and prin- 
cipled with inward Civiliy, a great Part of 
the Roughneſs, which ſticks to the Out- 
fide for Want of better Teaching, Time and 
Obſervation will rub off, as they grow up, 
if they are bred in good Company; but, it 
in ill, all the Rules in the World, all the 
Correction imaginable, will not be able to 

poliſh them. For you mult take this for a 
certain Truth, that let them have what In- 


ſtructions you will, and ever ſo learned Lec- 


tures of Breeding daily inculcated into them, 
that which will moſt influence their Car- 


'Tiage, will be the Company they converſe 


with, and the Faſhion of thoſe about them. 
Children (nay, and Men too) do moſt by 
Example. We are all a Sort of Camelions, 
that ſtill take a Tiacture from Things near 
us; nor is it to be wondered at in Children, 


who better underſtand. what they ſee, than 


what they hear. | 
$8. 68. I mentioned about one 
Cimpany. great Miſchief that came by Ser- 

| vants to Children, when by their 
Flatteries they take off the Edge and Force 
of the Parents Rebukes, and ſo leſſen their 


Authority. And here is another great In- 
convenience 
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convenience which Children receive from the 
ill Examples which they meet with amongſt 
the meaner Servants. 

They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Converſation ; for the Contagion 
of theſe ill Precedents, both i in Civility and 
Virtue, horriby infects Children, as often as 
they come within Reach of it, They fre- 
quently learn from unbred or e. Ser: - 
vants, ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they, poſſibly would 
be ignorant of all their Lives. . 

$. 69. Ir is a hard Matter wholly to pre- 
vent this Miſchief. You will have very 
good Luck, if you never have a clowniſh 
or vicious Servant, and if from them your 
Children never get any Infection: Bur yet, 
as much muſt be done towards it as can be, 
and the Children kept as much as me be 
*in the _— of their Parents, and thoſe 
to whoſe Care they are committed. To 
this Purpoſe, their being in their Preſence _ 
ſhould be made eaſy to them; they ſhould 
be allowed the Liberties and Freedom ſuit- 
able to their Ages, and not be held under un- 
neceſſary Reſtraints, when in their Parents 
or Governors Sight. It it be a Priſon to 


Hie much the Romans ehenghe the Bates of | 
their Children a Buſk neſs that properly belonged to the 

Parents themſelves, fee in Suetonius Auguſt, Sec. 64. 
Plutarch, in Vita Catonis Cen/oris, Diodorus Siculus, 


J. 2. cap. 3. 
D 6 them, 
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them, it is no Wonder they ſhould not like 
it, They muſt not be hindered from being 
Children, or from playing, or dviag as 
Children, but from doing ill ; all other Li- 
berty is · do be allowed them. Next, to make 
them in Love with: the Company of their Pa- 
rents, they ſhould receive ull their good 
Things there, and from their Hands. The 
Servants ſhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them ſtrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play Things, and other ſuch 
Matters,. which may make them in Love 
with their Converſation. 
| $ 70. Having named Company, 
"Company... I am almoſt ready to throw a- 
| way my Pen, and trouble you no 
Farther on this Subject: For ſince that does 
more than all Precepts, Rules, and Inftruc- 
tions, methinks it is almoſt wholly in vain 
to make a long Diſcourfe of other Things, 
and to talk of that almoſt to no Purpoſe. 
For you will be ready to fay, What ſhall 
I do with my Son? If 1 keep him always 
at home, he will be in Danger to be my 
young Maſter; and, if I ſend him abroad, 
how) is it ponible to keep him from the 
Contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice, which is 
every where ſo in Faſhion? In my Houſe 
Be will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the World. Wanting there 
Go of Company,. and being uſed con- 
ſtantly to the ſame Faces, he will, _ 
& 
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he come abroad, be a ſheepiſh or conceited 
Creature 

] confeſs, both Sides have their Inconve- 
niencies. Being abroad, it is true, will make 
him bolder, and better able to buſtle and 
ſnift amongſt Boys of his on Age; and the 
Emulation of School - fellows often puts Life 
and Induſtry into young Lads. But, till 
you can find a School, wherein it is poſſible 
for the Maſter to look after the Manners 
of his Scholars, and can ſhew as great 
Effects of his Care of forming their Minds 
to Virtue, and their Carriage to good Breed- 
ing, as of forming their Tongues to the 
learned LONG, you muſt confeſs, that 
you have a ſtrange Value for Words, when 
preferring the Languages of. the antient 
Greeks and Romans, to that which made them 
ſuch brave Men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your Son's Innocence and Vir- 
tue, for a little Greek and Latin. For, as 


for that Boldneſs and Spirit which Lads 


get amongſt their Play-fellows at School, 
it has ordinarily ſuch a Mixture of Rude 
neſs and ill- turned Confidence, that thoſe 
miſbecoming and difingenuous Ways of 
mifting in the World muſt be unlearnt, and 
all Tincture waſhed out again, to make 
May for better Principles, and ſuch Man- 
ners, as. make a truely-worthy Man. He 
that conſiders how diametrically - oppoſite 
[he Skill of living well, and managing, as. 
"a Man 1 do, hs. Affairs in the World, 

| 18 
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is to that Malapertneſs, Tricking, or Vio- 
lence learnt amongſt School-Boys, will think 
the Faults of a privater Education infinite- 
ly to be preferred to ſuch Improvements, 
and will take Care to preſerve his Child's 
Innocence and Modeſty at home, as being 
nearer of Kin, and more in the Way of thoſe 
Qualities which make an uſeful and able 
Man. Nor does any one find, or ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that that Retirement and Baſh- 
fulnels, which their Daughters are brovght 
up in, makes them lels knowing or leſs able 
Women. Converfation, when "they come 
into the World, ſoon gives them a becoming 
Aſſurance ; and whatſoever, beyond that, 
there is of rough and boiſterous, may in Men 
be very well ſpared too; for Courage and 
Steadineſs, as I take it, lie not in Rough- 
neſs and 111- breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got than a Know- 
ledge of the World; and if loſt, in a young 
Man, is ſeldom recovered, Sheepiſhneſs and 
Ignorance of the World, the Faults imput- 
ed to a private Education, are neither the 
neceſſary Conſequences of being bred at 
home ; nor, if they were, are they incur- 
able Evils. Vice is the more ſtubborn, as 
well as the more dangerous Evil of the two; 
and er oa in the firſt place, to be fen- 
ced againſt,” If that Theepiſh Softnels, which 
often enervates thoſe who are bred like Fond- 


lings at home, be carefully to be,ayeided,'.-.- 


it is principally ſb for Virtues Sake ; 3m 
ear 


4 
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fear leſt ſuch a yielding Temper ſhould be 
too ſuſceptible of vicious Impreſſions, and 
expoſe the Novice too eaſily to be corrupt- 
ed. A young Man, before he leaves the 
Shelter of his Father's Houſe, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, ſhould be fortified with Reſo- 
lution, and made acquainted with Men, to 
ſecure his Virtues, leſt he ſhould be led in- 
to ſome ruinous Courſe, or fatal Precipice, 
before he is ſufficiently- acquainted with the 
Dangers of Converſation, and has Steadi- 
neſs enough not to yield to every Tempta- 
tion. Were it not for this, a young Man's 
Baſhfulneſs, and Ignorance in the World, 
would not ſo much need an early Care. 
Converſation would cure it in a great Mea- 
ſure z or, if that will not do it early enough, 
it is only a ſtronger Reaſon for a good Tu- 
tor at home. For if Pains be to be taken to 
give him a manly Air and Aſſurance be- 
times, it is chiefly as a Fence to his Virtue 
when he 2 into the World under his own 
Conduct. | 

It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacrifice hrs 
Innocency to the attaining of Confidence, 
and ſome little Skill of buttling for himſelf 
among others, by his Converſation with ill- 
bred and vicious Boys; when the chief Uſe 
of that Sturdineſs, and ſtanding upon his 
own Legs, is only for the Preſervation of 
his Virtue, For, if Confidence or Cunning 
come once to mix with Vice, and ſupport 


his Miſcarriages, he is only the ſurer _ 
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and you muſt undo again, and ſtrip him 
of that he has got from his Companions, or 
give him up to Ruin, Boys will unavoid- 
ably be taught Aſſurance by Converſation 
with Men, when they are brought into it; 
and that is Time enough. Modeſty and 
_ Submiſſion, till then, better fits them for 
Inſtruction; and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to ſtock them with Confi- 
dence before-hand. That which requires 
moſt Time, Pains, and Aſſiduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and Practice 
of Virtue and Good-Breeding. This is the 
Seaſoning they ſhould be prepared with, fo 
as not ealily to be got out again. This they 
had need to be well provided with; for Con- 
verſation, when they come into the World, 
will add to their Knowledge and Aſſurance, 
but be too apt to take from their Virtue ; 
which therefore they ought to be plentifully 
ſtored with, and have the Tincture ſunk deep 
into them. | 
How they ſhould be fitted for Converſa- 
tion, and entered into the World, when they 
are ripe for it, we {ſhall conſider in anoth-r 
Place. But how any one's being put into a. 
mixed Herd of unruly Boys, and there 
learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span- farthing, fits. him for civil Converſa- 
tion or Buſineſs, I do not fee. And what: 
Qualities are ordinarily to be got: from ſuch. 
a Troop of Play-fellows as Schools uſually. 
aſſemble together from Parents of all 
Kinds, 
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Kinds, that a Father ſhould ſo much covet, 
is hard to divine. I am ſure, he, who is 
able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at 
home, may there give his Son a more gen- 
tec! Carriage, more manly Thoughts, and 
a Senſe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning into 
the Bargain, and ripen him up ſooner into 
2 Man, than any at School can do. Not 
that I blame the Schoolmaſter in this, or 
think it to be laid to his Charge. The Dif- 
ference is great between two or three Pupils 
in the ſame Houſe, and three or fourſcore 
Boys lodged up and down: For, let the Maſ- 
ter's Induſtry and Skill be never ſo great, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould have fifty or an 
hundred Scholars under his Eye, any longer 
than they are in the School together : Nor 
can it be expected, that he ſhould inſtruct 
them ſucceſsfully in any Thing but their 
Books; the ferming of their Minds and 
Manners requiring .a conſtant Attention, 
and particular Application to every ſingle 
Boy, which is impoſſible in a numerous 
Flock, and would be wholly in vain (could 
he have Time to ſtudy and correct every 
one's particular Defects, and wrong Inclina- 
tions) when the Lad was to be left to him- 
ſelf, or the prevailing Infection of his Fel- 
lows, the greateſt Part of the four and twenty 

Hours, 
But Fathers obſerving, that Fortune is 
often molt ſucceſsfully courted by bold and 
buſtling 
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buſtling Men, are glad to ſee their Sons 
pert and froward betimes; take it for an 
happy Omen, that they will be thriving 
Men, and look on the Tricks they play their 
School- fellows, or learn from them, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Living, and mak- 
Ing their Way through the World, But 
I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, that he 


that lays the Foundation of his Son's For- 


tune in Virtue and Good Breeding, takes 
the only ſure and warrantable Way. And 
it is not the Waggeries or Cheats practiſed 
amongſt School-boys it is not their Rough- 
neſs one to another, nor the well-laid Plots 
of robbing an Orchard together, that make. 
an able Man; but the Principles of Juſtice, 
Generoſity, and Sobriety, joined with Ob- 
ſervation and Induſtry; Qualities which [I 
judge School-boys do not learn much of one 
another. And if a young Gentleman, bred 
at home, be not taught more of them than 
he could learn at School, his Father has 


made a very ill. Choice of a Tutor, Take 


a Boy from the Top of a Grammar-School, 
and one of the ſame Age, bred as he ſhould 
be, in his Father's Family, and bring them 
into good Company together, and then ſee 


which of the two will have the more man- 


ly Carriage, and addreſs himſclf with the 
more becoming Aſſurance to Strangers. 
Here I imagine the School-boy's Confidence 
will either fail or diſcredit him; and, if it 


be ſuch as fits him only for the Converſa- 
| tion 
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tion of Boys, he had better be without 
it. | | 
Vice, if we may believe the general Com- 
plaint, ripens ſo faſt now-a-days, and runs 
up to Seed ſo early in young People, that 
it is Impoſſible to keep a Lad from the ſpread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture him 
abroad in the Herd, and truſt to Chance or 
his own . Inclination for the. Choice of his 
Company at School. By what Fate Vice has 
ſo thriven amongſt us theſe few Years paſt, 
and by what Hands it has been nurſed up 
into. ſo. uncontrouled a. Dominion, I ſhall 
leave to others to enquire. 1 wiſh, that 
thoſe who complain of the great Decay of 
Chriſtian Piety and Virtue every where, and 
of Learning and acquired Improvements 
in the Gentry of this Generation, would 
conſider how to retrieve them in the next. 
This I am ſure, that if the Foundation af 
it be not. laid in the- Education and Prin- 
cipling of the Youth, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, Sa- 
briety, and Induſtry of thoſe who are com- 
ing up, be not taken Care of and pre- 
ſerved, it will be ridiculous to expect, that 
thoſe who are to ſucceed next on the Stage, 
ſnould abound in that Virtue, Ability, and 
Learning, which has hitherto made Exg- 
land conſiderable in the World: I was go- 
ing to add Courage too, though it has been 
looked on as the natural Inheritance of Eng- 
liſhmen, What has been talked of _ 
te 


| 
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lat: Actions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceſtors, gives me Occaſion to ſay, 
that D-bauchery links the Courage of Men; 
and, when Diſſoluteneſs has eaten out the 
Senſe of true Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 
long after it. And J think it impoſſible 
to find an Inſtance of any Nation, how— 
ever renowned for their- Valour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made them- 
ſelves redoubtable amongſt their Neighbours, 
after Corruption had once broke through, 
and diflolved the Reſtraint of Diſcipline, and 
Vice was grown to ſuch a Head, that it 
durſt ſhew itſelf barefaced, without being out 
of Countenance. . 

It is Virtue then, direct Virtue, 


Firtae. which is the hard and valuable 


Part to be aimed at in Education, 
and not a forward Pertneſs, or any little 
Arts of Shifting. All other Conſiderations 


and Accompliſhments ſhould give Way and 


be poſtponed to this. This is the ſolid and 


ſubſtantial Good, which Tutors ſhould not 


only read Lectures and talk of, but the 
Labour and Art of Education ſhould furniſh 
the Mind with; and faſten there, and never 
ceaſe till the young Man has a true Reliſh of 
it, and placed his Strength, his Glory, and 


his Pleaſure in it. 


The more this advances, the 


Company. eaſier Way will be made for 


other. Accompliſhments, in their 


Turns, For he that is brought to ſubmit 
to 
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to Virtue, will not be refractory, or reſty 
in any Thing that becomes him; and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer Breeding of a young 
Gentleman at home in his Father's Sight, 


under a good Governor, as much the beſt _. 


and ſafeſt Way to this great and main End 
of Education, when it can be had, and is or- 
dered as it ſhould be. Gentlemen's Houſes 
are ſeldom without Variety of Company: 
They ſhould uſe their Sons to all the ſtrange 
Faces that come there, and engage them 
in Converſation with Men of Parts and 
Breeding, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it. And why thoſe who live in the 
Country ſhould not take them with them, 
when they make Viſits of Civility to their 
Neighbours, I know not. This I am ſure, 
a Father that breeds his Son at home, has 
the Opportunity to have him more in his 
own Company, and there give him what 
Encouragement he thinks fit; and can keep 
him better from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is poſſible 
to be done abroad. But what ſhall be re- 
jolved in the Caſe, muſt, in great Meaſure, 
be left to the Parents, to be determined by 
their Circumſtances and Conveniencies ; only 
think it the worſt Sort of good Hui- 
bandry, for a Father not to ſtrain himſelf 
a little for his Son's Breeding ; which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beſt. 
Portion he can leave him. But if, after 
all, it ſhall be thought by ſome,. that the 

: Breed- 
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Breeding at home has too little Company, 
and that at ordinary Schools, not ſuch as it 
ſhould be for a young Gentleman, I think 


there might be Ways found out to avoid 


the Inconveniencies on the one Side and the 
other. 

$. 71. Having under Candderacien how 
great the Influence of Company is, and how - 
prone we are all, eſpecially Children, to Imi- 
tation, I muſt here take the Liberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thing, viz. That 


he that will have his Son have a Reſpect for 
him, and his Orders, muſt himſelf have a 


great Reverence for his Son: Max- 
Drampl. ima debetur Pueris Reverentia. You 
muſt do nothing beforc him, which 

you would not have him imitate. If any 
Thing eſcape you, which you would — 
paſs for a Fault in him, he will be ſure to 
ſhelter himſelf under your Example, and 
ſhelter himſelf ſo as that it will not be 
eaſy to come at him, to correct it in him 
the right Way. If you puniſh him for 
what he ſees you practiſe yourſelf, he will 
not think that Severity to proceed from Kind- 
neſs in you, or Carefulneſs to amend a Fault 
in him; but will be apt to interpret it, the 
Peeviſhneſs and arbitrary Imperiouſneſs of a 
Father, who, without any Ground for it, 
would deny his Son the 7 uv and Pl:a- 
ſures he takes himſelf. Or, if you aſſume 


to yourſelf the Liberty you have taken, 


as a Privilege belonging to riper Years, 
| to 
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to which a Child muſt not aſpire, you do 
but add new Force to your Example, and 

recommend the Action the more powerfully 
to him. For you muſt always remember, 
that Children affect rabe Men earlier than 
is thought; and they love Breeches, not for 
their Cur or Eaſe, bur becauſe the having 
them is a Mark or Step towards Manhood. 
What | ſay of the Father's Carriage before 
his Children, muſt extend itſelf to all thoſe. 
who have any Authority over them, or for 
whom he would have them have any. Re- 
ſpect. | 
$. 72. But to return to the 
Buſineſs of Rewards and - Puniſh- 

ments. All the Actions of Child- 

ihneſs and unfaſhionable Carriage, and 

whatever Time and Age will of itſelf be 
ſure to reform, being (as I have ſaid) ex- 

empt from the Diſcipline of the Rod, there 

will not be ſo much need of beating Chil- 

dren, as is generally made Uſe of. To 

which, if we add learning to read, write, 

dance, foreign Language, &c. as under the 

ſame Privilege, there will be but very rare- 

ly any Occaſion for Blows or Force in an 

ingenuous Education. The right Way to 

teach them thoſe Things, is, o give them 

a Liking and Inelination to what you pro- 

pole to "them to be learned, and that will 

engage their Induſtry and A pplication. This 

I think no hard Matter to do, if Children 

be bandled as they ſhould be, and the Re- 

i wards 
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' wards and Puniſhments above-mentioned be 
carefully applied, and with them theſe few 
40 obſerved in * Method of infleuctiog | 
them. 


EC 8573.4 1. None of the Thin as, 
. they are to learn, ſhould ever = 
made a Burthen to them, or im- 
poſed on them as a Taſk, Whatever is fo 
propoſed, preſently becomes irkſome; the 
Mind takes an Averſion to it, though before 
it were a Thing of Delight or Indifferency. 
Let a Child be but ordered to whip his Top 
at a certain Time every Day, whether he has 
or has not a Mind to it; let this be but 
required of him as a Duty, wherein he muſt 
ſpend ſo many Hours Morning and After- 
noon, and fee. whether he will not ſoon be 
weary of any Play at this Rate. Is it not ſo 
with grown Men? What they do chearfully 
of themſelves, do they not preſently grow 
ſick of, and can no more endure, as ſoon as 
they find it is expected of them as a Duty? 
Children have as much a Mind to ſhew that 
they are free, that their own good Actions 
come from themſelves, that they are abſo- 
lute and independent, as any of the proudeſt 
of you grown Men, think of them as you 
pleaſe. 

74. 2. As a Conſequence of 
vie. this, they ſhould ſeldom be put 
8 about doing even thoſe Things 
you have got an Inclination in them to, 


but when they have a Mind and Diſpaſi- 
lion 
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tion to it. He that loves Reading, Writ- 
ing, Muſick, Cc. finds yet in himſelf cer- 
tain Seaſons wherein thoſe Things have 
no Reliſh to him; and if at that Time he 
forces himſelf to it, he only pothers and 
wearies himſelf to no Purpoſe. So it is with 
Children. This Change of Temper ſhould 
be carefully obſerved in them, and the fa- 
vourable Seaſons of Aptitude and Inclination 
be heedfully laid hold of : And, if they 
are not often enough forward of themſelves, 

a good Diſpoſition ſhould be talked into 
them, before they be ſet upon any Thing. 
This, I think, no hard Matter for a diſ- 
creet Tutor to do, who has ſtudied his 
Pupil's Temper, and will be at little Pains 
to fill his Head with ſuitable Ideas, ſuch 
as may make him in Love with the pre- 
ſent Buſineſs. By this Means, a great deal 
of Time and Tiring would be ſaved; for 
a Child will learn three times as much when 
he is in Tune, as he will, with double the 
Time and Pains, when he goes aukwardly, 
or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this 
were minded as it ſhould, Children might 
be permitted to weary themſelves with 
Play, and yet have Time enough to learn 
what is ſuited to the Capacity of each Age. 
But no ſuch Thing is conſidered in the 
ordinary Way of Education, nor can it 
well be. That rough Diſcipline of the Rod 
is built upon other Principles, has no At- 


traction in it, regards not what Humour 
f 8 Chi- 
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Children are in, nor looks after favour- 
able Seaſons of Inclination. And, indeed, 
1, would be ridiculous, when Compullion 
and Blows have raiſed an Averſion in the 
Child to his Taſk, to expect he ſhould 
freely, of his own Accord, leave his Play, 
and with Pleaſure court the Occaſions: of 
Learning; whereas, were Matters ordered 
right, learning any Thing. they ſhould be 
taught, might be made as much a Recre- 
ation to their Play, as their Play is to 
their Learning: The Pains are equal on 
both Sides: Nor is it that which troubles 
them; for they love to be buſy, and the 
Change and Variety is that which natu— 
rally. delights them. The only Odds is in 
04 which we call Play; they act at Li. 
berty, and employ | their Pains (whereof 
ou may obſerve them never ſparing) free- 
Iy; but what they are to learn, is forced 
upon them; they are called, compelled, 
and driven to it. This is that, which at firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them; they want 
their Liberty: Get them but to aſk their 
Tutor to teach them, as they do often 
their Play-fellows, inſtead of his calling up- 
on them to learn, and they being ſatisficd, 
that they act as freely in this, as they do 
ia other Things, they will go on with as 
much Pleaſure in it, and it will not dif- 
fer from their other Sports and Play. By 


theſe Ways, SON ere a Child ny 
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be brought to defire to be taught any Thing 
vou have a Mind he ſhould learn. The 
hardeſt Part, J confeſs, is with the firſt or 
eldeſt; but when once he is ſet right; 
it is edſy by him to lead the reſt whither 
one ü d on font» 25 
F. 75 Though it be paſt Doubt, that 
the firteſt'" Time for Children to learn any 
Thing, is, when their Minds are in Tune, 
and cbell diſpoſed to it; when neither Flag- 
ging of Spirit, nor Intentneſs of Thought 
upon ſomething elſe, makes them auk ward 
and averſe; yet two Things are to be taken 
Care' of, 1. That theſe Seaſons either 
not being -warily obſerved, and laid hold 
on, as oſten as they return; or elſe, not re- 
turnidg as often as they ſhould, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby ne- 
glected, and ſo he be let grow into an ha- 
bitual Idleneſs; and confirmed in this Indiſ- 
poſition: -' 2. That though other Things are 
il learned, when the Mind is either indiſ- 
poſed, or orherwiſe taken up, yet it is of 
great Moment, and wor th our Endeavours, 
to teach the Mind to get the Maſtery 
over itſelf, and to be able, upon Choice, 
to take itſelf off from the hot Purſuit 
of one Thing; and ſet itſelf upon another 
with Facility” and Delight; or at any 
Time to ſhake off its Sluggiſhneſs, and 
vigorouſſy employ itſelf about what Rea- 
fon; ore the Advice of another ſhalt direct. 
This is to be done in Children, by try- 
| E 2 ing 
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ing them ſometimes, when they are by La- 
zineſs unbent, or by Avocation bent ano- 
ther Way, and endeavouring to make them 
buckle to the Thing propoſed.” If by this 
Means the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over itſelf, lay by Ideas or Buſineſs, 
as Occaſion requires, — betake itſelf to 
new, and leſs acceptable Employments, with- 
out Reluctance or Diſcompoſure, it will be 
an Advantage of more Conſequence than 
Latin or Logick, or moſt of thoſe Things 
Children are "uſually required to learn, 

§. 76. Children being more 


Compulſion. active ire, buſy in that Age, than 


in any other Part of their Life, 
and being indifferent to any Thing they. 
can do, ſo they may be but doing, Dan- 
cing and Scotch-Foppers would be the. ſame 
Thing to them, were the Encouragements 


and Diſcouragements equal, But to Things 


we would have them learn, the great and 
only Diſcouragement I can obſerve, is, that 
they are called to it, it is made their Buſmeſs, 
they are eazed and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprehenfion ; on - 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 


too long at it, till they are quite tired: 


All which intrenches too much on that na- 
tural Freedom they extremely affect. And 


ic is that Liberty alone which gives the 
true Reliſh and Delight to their ordinary 


RT CN” Turn the Tables, and Yin 
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will find, they will ſoon change their Ap- 
plication eſpecially if they ſee the Exam- 
ples of others, whom they eſteem and think 
above themſelves. And if the Things which 
they vbſerve others to do, be ordered ſo, 
that they inſinvate themſelves into them, 
as the Privilege of an Age or Condition 
above theirs, then Ambition, and the De- 
fire; ſtill to get forward and higher, and to 
be like hots above them, will ſet them on 
work, and make them go on with Vigour 
and Pleaſure; Pleafure in what they have 
begun by their own Defirez in which 
Way the Enjoyment of their dearly-be- 
loved Freedom will be no ſmall Encourage- 
ment to them, To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfaction of Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there will need 
no other Spur to excite their Application 


and Aſſiduity, as much as is neceſſary. 1. 


confeſs there needs Patience and Skill, Gen- 
tleneſs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
duct to attain this at firſt. But Why have 
you a Tutor, if there needed no Pains? 
But when this is once eſtabliſhed, all the 
reſt will follow, more eaſily than in any 
more ſevere and imperious Diſcipline. And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point: I am ' {ure it will not! be, where 
Children have no ill Example ſet before 
them. The great Danger, therefore, I ap- 
prehend, is only from Servants, and other 
ill ordered Children, or ſuch other vicious 


E 3 or 
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or fooliſh. People, who ſpoil Children both 
by the ill Pattern they et. before them in 
their own ill Manners, and by. ving them 
together the two Things they Book never 
have at once; I mean vicious Pleaſures and 
Commendation. 
LET . 77. As Children mould 
Chiding. very ſeldom be corrected by Blows, 
ſo I think frequent, and ;eſpeci- 
ally paſſionate Chiding of almoſt as ill: Con- 
ſequence. It leſſens the Authority of the 
Parents, and the Reſpect of the Child; for 
I bid you ſtill remember, they diſtinguiſh 
early. beak Paſſion and Reaſon : And, as 
they cannot but have a Reverence for 
what comes from the latter, ſo they quickly 
grow into a Contempt of the former; 
or, if it cauſes a pretent Terror, yet it 
ſoon wears off, and natural Inclination will 
caſily learn to flight ſuch Scare- Crows, which 
make a Noiſe, but are not animated by 
Reaſon. Children being to be reſtrained 4 
the Parents only. in vicious (which, in their 
tender Years, are only a few) Things, 
a Look or Nod only ought to correct them, 
when they do amiſs; or, if Words are 
ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be 
grave, kind, and ſober, reprefenting .the 
Al or Unbecomingneſs of the, Faults, rather 
than a hay Rating of the Child for it; 
which makes him nor ſufficienily diſtm- 
guiſb, whether your Dillike be hot more 
directed to him, Man his Fault. Paſ- 
ſionate 
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ſionate Chiding uſually carries rough anti ill 
Language with it, which has this further 
il Effect, that it teaches and juſtiſies it in 
Children: And the Names that their Pa- 
rents or Preceptors give them, they will 
not be aſhamed or back ward to beſtow on 
others, having ſo good Authoric for the 
Uſe of them. 22 | 
78. I foreſee here it vill be 
obje&ted-to me, What then, will een 
u have Children never beaten, + 
nor chid for any Fault? This will be hs 
ler looſe the Reins to all Kind of Diſor- 
der. Not ſo much as is imagined, if a 
right Courſe has been taken in the firſt 
Seaſoning. of their Minds, and implanting 
that Awe of their Parents above- men- 
tioned; for Beating, by conſtant Obſerva- 
tion, .fount}to-do little Good, where the 
'Smartof it is all the Puniſhment that is feared 
or tfelt in it; for the Influence of that 
quiokly wears out with the Memory of it: 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
for which, I think, Children ſhould be 
beaten; and that is, Obſtimacy or Nebel- 
lion. And in this too, I would have it or- 
dered ſo, if it can be, that the Shame of 
the Whipping, and not the Pain, ſhould 
be the greateſt Part of the Puniſhment. 
Shame of doing amiſs, and deſerving Chaſ- 
tiſement, is the only true Reſtraint belong - 
ing to Virtue. The Smart of the Rod, if 
en accompanies it not, ſoon ceaſes, and 
RAO! E 4 18 
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is forgotten, and will quickly, by Uſe, loſe 
its Terror. 1 have known the Children 
of a Perſon of Quality kept in Awe, by 

the Fear of having their Shoes pulled off, 
as much as: others; by Apprehenſions of a 

Rod hanging over them. Some ſuch Pu- 
niſbment IL.think better than Beating; for, 
it is a Shame of the Fault, and the Diſgrace 
that attends. it, that they ſhould ſtand in 
Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenuous. 
But Stubboruneß, and an obſtinate Diſobedi- 
ence, mult be maſtered with Force and Blows; 
for this there is no other Remedy. What- 
ever particular Action you bid him do, or 
forbtar, you muſt be ſure; to: ſee yourſelf 
obeyed: No Quarter in this Caſe, no Reſiſt- 
ance. For when once it comes to be a 
Trial of Skill, a Conteſt for Maſtery be- 
twixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refuſes, you muſt be ſure to carry it, 
whatever Blows it coſts, if a Nod or Words 
will not prevail; unleſs, for ever after, 
you intend. to, live in Obedience to your 
Son. A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an Occaſion, 
forced to whip her little Daughter, at her 
firſt coming home from Nurſe, eight Times 
ſucceſſively the ſame Morning, before ſhe 
could maſter her Stubhornneſs, and obtain a 
Compliance in a very eaſy and indifferent 
Matter. If ſhe, had left off ſooner, and 
ſtopped at the ſeventh, Whipping, ſhe had 
OS 1 5] ſpoiled 
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ſpoiled the Child for ever, and, by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her Re- 
fraflorineſs, very hardly afterwards to be 
cured: But wiſely perſiſting, till the had 
bent her Mind, and ſuppled her Will, the 
only End of Correction and Chaſtiſement, 
ſhe eſtabliſhed her Authority thoroughly in 
the very firſt Occaſions, and had ever after a 
very ready Compliance and Obedience in all 
Things from her Daughter; for as this was 
the firſt: Time, ſo I think it was the laſt too 
ſhe ever ſtruck her. Sa 
Ihe Pain of the Rod, be firſt Occaſion 
that requires it, continued and increaſed, 
without leaving off till it has thoroughly pre- 

vailed, ſhould firſt bend the Mind, and ſettle 
| the Parent's Authority; and then Gravity, 
mixed with Kindneſs, ſhould for ever after 
keep it. | | 
This, if well reflected on, would make 
People more wary in the Uſe of the Rod 
and-the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
ſo apt to think Beating the ſafe and uni- 
verſal Remedy to be applied at Random, 
on all Occaſions. This is certain, however, 
if it does no Good, it does great Harm; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and makes nat 
the Will ſupple, it hardens the Offender; 
and whatever Pain he has ſuffered for it, 
it does but indear to him his beloved S:4ub- 
bernneſe, which has got him this Time the 
Victory, and prepares him to conteſt, and 
hope for it for the future. Thus, I doubt 
A E 5 not, 
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not, but by ill- ordered Correction, many 
have been taught to be cſtinate and re- 
fractory, who dtherwiſe would have been 
very pliant and tractable: For if you 
puniſh a Child ſo, as if it were on o re- 
venge the paſt Fault, which has raiſed your 
Choler, what Operation can this have up- 
on his Mind, which is the Part to be 
amended? If there were no furdy Humour, 
or Wiffulneſs. mixed with his Fault, there 
was nothing in it that requited the Severi- 
ty of Blows. A kind or grave Admoni- 
tion is enopgh to remedy the Slips of 
Frailty, Forgetfulneſs, or Inadvertency, and 
is as much as they will ſtand; in Need of: 
Bur if there were a Peruerſeneſs in the Wil, 
- # it were a deſigned, reſolved Diſobedience, 
"the, Puniſhment is not be meaſured by the 
Greatneſs or Smallneſs of the Matter where- 
in it appeared, but by the Oppoſition it 
carries, and ſtands in, to that Reipert and 
Submiſſion that is due to the Father's Or- 
ders; which muſt always be rigoroufly ex- 
acted, and the Blows by Pauſes laid on, till 
they reach the Mind, and you perceive the 
Signs of a true Sorrow, 'Shame, and Pur- 

poses Obedience. 
This, I confeſs, requires ſomething more 
than ſetting; Children a Taſk, and whip- 
ping them without any more. ado, if it be 
not done, and done to our, Fancy. This 
tequires Care, Attention, Obſervation, and 
w nice Study of Children's Tempers, and 
8 weighing 
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weighing their Faults well, before we core 
to this Sott of- Puniſhment. But is nor 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only -Inftrament of Go- 
vernment; and by frequent Uſe of it on 
all Occaſions, miſappliy and render ineffica- 
cious this laſt and uſeful Remedy, where 
there is Need of it? For what elſe can be 
expected, when it is promiſcuoufly uſed 
upon every little Slip? When a Miſtake in 
Concerdaner, or a wrong Poſition in Verſe, 
mall have the Severity of the Laſh, in a 
well: tempered and induſtrious Lad, as ſure- 
ly as a wilful Crime in an obſtinate and per- 
verſe Offender, how can ſueh a Way of 
Correction be expected to do GoOd on the 
Mind, and fer that right? which is the 
only Thing to de looked after; and, when fer 
night, brings all the * ay you can 'defire 
along with it. 

F. 79. Where a wrong Bent 'of - the wilt 
wants not Amendment, there can be no 
Nerd of Blows. All other Faults, where 
the Mind is rigktliy diſpoſed, and refuſes 
not the — and Authority of the 
Father or Tutor, are but "Miſtakes, and 
may often be over. looked; or, when they are 
taken Notice of, need no other but the 
gentle Remedies of Advice, Direction, and 
| are! hg till the repeated and wilfut Ne- 
2 * of thoſe, ſheus the Fault to be in che 
Mind, and that 4 manifeſt Perverſmeſs'of 
5 15 Wal. lies at the: Net of their Difobe- 
| E 8 Aience. 
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»ence. But whenever Obſtinacy, which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 
winked at, or neglected, but muſt, in the 
firſt Inſtance, be ſubdued and maſtered; 
only Care muſt be had, that we miſtake not; 
and we muſt be ſure it is Obſtinneyst and 
nothing elſe. if 
$. 80. But ſince the Occaſions of Puniſh- 
ment, (eſpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it ſhould 
not be often brought to this Point, If the 
Awe I ſpoke of be once got, a Look will 
be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. Nor indeed 
ſhould. the ſame Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or 
Application be expected from young Chil- 
dren, as from thoſe of riper Growth. They 
muſt be permitted, as I ſaid, the foohſh 
and childiſh Actions ſuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadver- 
tency, Careleſſneſs, and Gaiety is the Cha- 
racter of that Age. I think the Severity 
J ſpoke of is not to extend itſelf to ſuch 
unſeaſonable Reſtraints; nor is that haſtily 
to be interpreted Obſtinacy or Wilful- 
neſs, which is the natural Product of their 
Age or Temper. In ſuch Miſcarriages 
they ate to be aſſiſted, and helped to- 
wards an Amendment, as weak People un- 
der a natural Infirmity; which, ng 
they are warned of, yet every Relapſe muſt 
not be counted a perfect Neglect, and they 
preſently treated as obſtinate. Faults of 
rer as they ſhould never be neglected, 
37 8 or 
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or let paſs without minding, ſo, unleſs the 
Will mix with them, they ſhould never be 
exaggerated, or very ſharply reproved; but 
with' a gentle Hand ſet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this Means, Children will 
come to ſee what it is in any Miſcarriage 
that is chiefly offenſive, and ſo learn to 
avoid it. This will encourage them to keep 
their Wills right, which is the great Bu- 
ſineſs, when they find that it preſerves 
them from any great Diſpleaſure, and that, 
in all their other Failing, they meet with 
the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger, and paſſionate Reproaches of 
their Tutor and Parents. Keep them from 
Vice, and vicious Diſpoſitions, and ſuch a 

Kind of Behaviour in general will come 
with every Degree of their Age, as is ſuit- 

able to that Age, and the Company they 

ordinarily converſe with; and, as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention and 
Application. But that your Words may 
always carry Weight and Authority with 
them, if it ſhall happen, upon any Occa- 
ſion, that you bid him leave off the doing 
of any, even childiſn Things, you muſt be 
ſure to carry the Point, and not let him 
have the Maſtery. But yet, I ſay, I would 
have the Father ſeldom interpoſe his Au- 
thority and Command in theſe Caſes, or in 
any other, but ſuch as have a Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I{ihink there are bet- 
ter Ways of prevailing with them: And 
| a gentle 
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à gentle Perſuaſion in Reaſoning, (when 
the firſt Point of Submiſſion to your Will 
is 804) will moſt Times do much better. 

| $. (81, It will perhaps be won- 
Beaſoning ..dered, that I mention Reaſoning 
| with Children; and yet1.cannot 
but think that the true Way of dealing 
with them. They underſtand it as early as 
they do Language; and, if I miſ-obſerve 
not, they love to be treated as rational Crea- 
tures, ſooner than is ĩimagined. It is a Pride 
ſnould be cheriſh'd in them, and, as much as 
can be, made the greateſt Inſtrument to turn 
them by. 

But when 1 talk of Reaſoning, L do not 
intend any other, but ſuch as is ſuited to 
the Child's Capacity and Apprehenſion. No 
Body can think a Boy of three or ſeven 
Years old ſnould be argued with, as a grown 
Man. Long Piſcourſes, and Philoſophical 
Recaſonings, at beſt amaze and confound, 
hut do not inſtruct Children. When 1 
ſay, therefore, that they muſt be treated as 

-rational Creatures, 1 mean, that you ſhou}d 
make them ſenſible, by the Mildneſs of your 
Carriage, and the Compoſure even in your 
Correction of them, that what vou do is 
reaſonable in you, and uſeful and neceſſary 
for them; and that it is not out of Caprichio, 
Paſſion, or Fancy, that you command or 
forbid them any Thing. This they are 


capable of Nagderlianging and there is no 
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Virtue they ſhould be excited to, nor Fault 
they ſhould be kept from, which I do nar 
think they 1477 be convinced of; but it 
muſt be . ſuch Reaſons as their * 
and Undetſtanding are capable of, and 
thoſe propoſe always in very few and plain 
Words. The Foundations on which ſeveral 
Duties are built, and the Fountains of 
Right and Wrong from which they ſpring, 
are not perhaps eaſily to be let into the Minds 
of grown Men, not uſed to abſtract their 
Thoughts from common received Opinions. 
Much leis are Children capable of Reaſonings 
from remote Principles. They cannot con- 
ceive the Force of long Deductions. The 
Reaſons that move them mult be obvious, and 
level to their Thoughts, and ſuch as may 
(if 1 may fo ſay) be felt and touched. But 
yet, if their Age, Temper and Inclinations, 
be conſidered, there will never want ſuch 
Motives, as may be ſufficient to convinee 
them. If there be no other more particular, 
yet theſe will always be intelligible, and of 
Force, to deter them from any Fault, fit 
to be taken Notice of in them, (viz.) That 
it will be a Diſcredit and Diſgrace to them, 
and diſpleaſe you. | 

4 82. But of all the W 
Hann! whereby Children are to be i 
=. ftructed, and their Manneeforin- 
ed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficati- 
dus, 185 to fer before their Eyes the Exam- 
| | ples 
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ples of thoſe Things you would have them 
do or avoid; which, when they are pointed 
out to them, in the Practice of Perſons 
within their Knowledge, with ſome Re- 
flections on their Beauty or Unbecoming- 
neſs, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation, than any Diſcourſes which 
can be made to them. , Virtues and: Vices 
can by no Words be ſo plainly ſet before 
their Underſtandings, as the Actions of other 
Men will ſnew them, when you direct their 
Obſervation, and bid them view this or that 
good or bad Quality in their Practice. And 
the Beauty or Uncomlineſs of many Things, 
in good and ill Breeding, will be better learnt, 
and make deeper Impreſſions on them, in 
the Examples of others, than from any Rules 

or Inſtructions can be given about them. 
This is a Method to be uſed, not only 
whilſt they are young, but to de continued 
even as long as they ſhall be under another's 
Tuition or Conduct; nay, I know not whe- 
ther it be not the beſt Way to be uſed by 
a Father, as long as he ſhall think fit, on 
any Occaſion, to reform any thing he wiſhes 
mended in his Son; nothing ſinking to 
gently, and ſo deep, into. Men's Minds, as 
Example. And what Ill they either over- 
look, or indulge in themſelves, they canner 
but diſlike, and be aſhamed of, when it 15 
| ſer before them i in another. 
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S. 83. It may be doubted, con- 
cerning Whipping, when, as the — | 
laſt Remedy, it comes to be ne- 
ceſſary; at what Times, and by whom it 
ſhould be done; whether preſently upon 
the committing the Fault, whilſt it is yet 
freſh and hot; and whether Parents them- 
ſelves ſhould beat their Children. As to the 
firſt, I think it ſhould not be done preſently, 
leſt Paſſion mingle with it; and ſo, though 
it exceed the juſt Proportion, yet it loſe 
of its due Weights for even Children diſ- 
cern when we do Things in Paſſion. Bur, 
as I ſaid before, that has moſt! Weight 
with them, that appears ſedately to — 
from their Parents Reaſon; and they are 
not without this Diſtinction. Next, if you 
have any diſcreet Servant capable of it, and 
has the Place of governing your Child, (for, 
if you have a Tutor, there is no Doubt) 
I-think it is the beſt the Smart ſhould come 
more immediately from another's Hand, 
though by the Parents Order, who ſhould 
ſee it done; whereby the Parent's Authority 
will be preſerved, and the Child's Averſion, 
for the Pain i it ſuffers, rather to he turned on 
the Perſon that immediately inflicts it: For 
would have a Father ſeldom ſtrike bis Child, 
but upon very urgent Neceſſity, and as the 
laſt Remedy; and then, perhaps, it will be 
fit to do it fo, chat athe Child ſnould nor 
quickly forget it. 
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g. 84. But, as I ſaid before, Beating is 
the: worlt, and therefore the laft Means to 
be uſed in the Correction of Chilèren; and 
that only in Caſes of Extremity, after all 
gentler Ways have been tried, and proved 
unſucceſsful; which, if well obſerved, there 
will be very ſeldom any Need of Blows: 
For, it not being to be imagined, that a 
Child will often, if ever, diſpute his Fa- 
ther's preſent Command in any particular 
Inſtance; and the Father not interpoſing 
bis abſolute Authority, in peremptory 
Rules concerning either childiſh or mdit- 
ferent Actions, wherein his Son is to have 
his Liberty, or concerning his Learning or 
Improvement, wherein there is no Compu- 
ſton to be uſed; there remains only the 
Prohibition of dome vicious Actions, wherein 
a Child is capable of -O/tinery, and con- 
fequently can deſerve Beating ; and ſo there 
vill be but very few Oecaſrons of that Diſ- 
eipline to be uſed by any one, Who eonſiders 
well, and orders his Child'sꝰ Education as it 
ſhould be. For the firſt ſeven Vears, what 
Vices can a Child be guiky of, but Lying, 
or ſome ill-natured Tricks, te repeated 
Commiſſion whereof, after his Father's di- 
rect Command againſt it, ſhall bring him 
into the Condemnation of Obſttnacy, and the 
Chaſtiſement of the Rod'? Af any vicious 
Inclination in him be, in the firſt Appear- 
ances and Inſtances of it, treated as it mould 
be, firſt with your Wonder, and then, if re- 
8 turning 
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turningagain aſecond Time, diſeauntenanced 
with the ſevere Brow of the Father, Putor, 
and all about him, and a Treatment ſuit- 
able to the State of Diſcredit before- men- 
tioned, and this continued till he be made 
ſenſible, and aſhamed of his Fault, I imagine 
there will be no Need of any other Corree- 
tion, nor ever any Occaſion to come to 
Blows. The Neceſſity of ſuch Chaſtiſe- 
ment is uſually the Conſequence only of 
former Indulgences or Neglects. If vicious 
Inclinations were watched from the Be- 
ginning, and the firſt Irregularities, whieh 
they cauſed, corrected by thoſe gentler Ways, 
we ſhould ſeldom have to do with more than 
one Diſorder at once; which would be 
eaſily ſet right, without any Stir or Noiſe, 
and not require fo harſn a Diſcipline as 
Beating. Thus, one by one, as they ap- 
peared, they might all be weeded out, with- = 
out any Signs or Memory that ever they 
had been there. But we letting their Faules 
(by indulging and humouring our little Ones) 
grow up, till they are ſturdy and numerous, 
and the Deformity of them makes us 
aſhamed and uneaſy, we are fain to come to 
the Plough and the Harrow; the Spade 
and the Pix-Ax, muſt go deep to come 
at the Roots; and all the Force, Skill, 
and Diligence we can. uſe, is ſcarce enough 
to cleanſe the vitiated Seed-Plat, ver- 
N N ebe and reſtore us the 
Hopes 
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Hopes of Fruits, to reward our Pains in its 
Seaſon. - „„ EB 
F. 85. This Courſe, if obſerved, will ſpare 
both Father and Child. the Trouble of re- 
peated Injunctions, and multiplied Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing : For I am of 
Opinion, that of thoſe Actions which tend 
to vicious Habits, (which are thoſe alone 
that a Father ſhould interpoſe his Autho- 
rity and Commands in) none ſhould be for- 
bidden Children, till they are found guilty 
of them. For ſuch untimely Prohibitions, 
if they do nothing worſe, do at leaſt fo 
much towards teaching and allowing them, 
that they ſuppoſe, that Children may be 
guilty of them, who would poſſibly be ſafer 
in the Ignorance of any ſuch Faults: And 
the beſt Remedy to ſtop them, is, as 
I have ſaid, to ſhew Wonder and Amaze- 
ment at any ſuch Action, as hath a vicious 
Tendeney, when it is firſt taken Notice 
of in a Child. For Example; when he 
is firſt found in a Lye, or any ill- natured 
Trick, the firſt Remedy ſhould be, to 
talk to him of it as a ftrange monſtrous 


Matter, that it could not be imagined he 


mw" have done; and ſo ſhame him out 
of it. 20 e | 

F. 86. It will be (it is like) objected, that 
whatſoever I fancy of the Tractableneſs of 
Children, and the Prevalency of thoſe 
ſofter Ways of Shame, and Commendation, 
yet there are many, who will never apply 
a them- 


— 


themſelves to their Books, and to hat they 
ought to learn, unleſs they are ſcourged to 


it, This, I fear, is nothing but the Lan- 


guage of ordinary Schools and, Fa ſhion, 


which have never ſuffered the other tobe 


tried as it ſhould be, in Places where it 


* 


could be taken Notice of. V, elſe, does 
the Learning of Latin and Greek need the Rod, 
when French and Italian need it not? Chil- 
dren learn to dance and fence without Whip- 
ping; nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, &c. 
they apply themſelves well enough to with - 
out Beating: Which would make one ſuſpect, 
that there is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, 
and diſagreeable to that Ages in the Things 
required in Grammar-Schools, or in the 
Methods uſed there, that Children cannot be 


* 


brought to, without the Severity of the 


Laſh, and- —_— with that too; or elſe, 
that it is a Miſtake, that thoſe Tongues 
could not be taught them without beat- 
Ing 2443 * 


gent or idle, that they will not be brought 


to learn by the gentle Ways propoſed; for 
we muſt grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers; yet it does not thence: 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of the- 
Cudgel is to be uſed to all. Nor can any 
one be concluded. unmanageable by. the. 


milder Methods of Government, till they have 


been thoroughly tried upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to uſe his En- 


deavour 


F. 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo negli · 


' 
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deavours, and do what is in his Power to 
do, we make no Excuſes: for the Obſtinate. 
Blows are the proper Remedies: for thoſe; 
but. Blows laid on in a Way different 
from the ordinary. He that wilfully ne. 
glects his Book, and ftubbornly refuſes any 
Thing. he can do, required of him by his 
Father, expreſſing himſelf in a poſitive 
ſerious Command, ſhould not be corrected 
with two or three angry Laſhes, for not 
performing his Taſk, and the ſame Puniſh- 
ment repeated again and again upon every 
the like Default: But when it is brought to 
that Paſs, that Wilfulneſs evidently ſhews 
itſelf, and makes Blows neceſſary, I think 
the Chaſtiſement ſhould be a little mare 
ſedate, and a little more ſevere, and: the 
Whipping (mingled with Admonition be- 
tween). ſo continued, till the Impreſſions of 
it on the Mind were found legible in the 
Face, Voice, and Submiſſion of the Child, 
not ſo ſenſible of the Smart, as of the Fault 
he has been guilty of, and melting in true 
Sorrow under it. If ſuch a Correction as 
this, - tried ſome few Times at fit Dis- 
tances, and carried to the utmoſt Severity, 
wich the viſible Diſpleaſure of the Father 
all the while, will not work the Effect, turn 
the Mind, and produce a future Com- 
pliance, what can be hoped from Blows, and 
to what Purpoſe ſhould they be any more 
uled ? Beating, when you can expect no 
Good from it, will look more like the Fury of 

151 an 
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an enraged Enemy, than the Good- Will of 
a compaſſionate i Friend; and ſuch Chal- 
tiſement carries with it only Provocacion, 
without any Proſpect of Amendment. If it 
be any Father's Misfortune to have a Son 
thus perverſe and. unttactable, I know not 
what more he can do, but pray for him. 
But, I imagine, if a right Courſe be taken 
with Children from the Beginning, very few 
will be found to be ſuch; and when there 
are any ſuch Inſtances, they are not to be 
the Rule for the Education of thoſe, wo 
are better natuted, and may be managed 


with better Uſage. 
F. 88. If a Tater can be got, 

that, thinking himſelf in the Fa- Tater, 
ther's Place, charged with his 
Care, and reliſhing theſe Things, will at 
the Beginning apply himſelf to put them 
in Practice, he will after wards find his Work 
very eaſy; and you will, I gueſs, have 
your Son in a little Time a greater Profi- 
cient in both Learning and Breeding than 
perhaps you ĩmagine. But let him by no 
Means beat him at any Time, without your 
Conſent and Direction at leaſt till you have 
Experience of his Diſcretion and Temper; 
But yet to keep up his Authority with his 
Pupil, beſides concealing that he has not 
the Power of the Rod, you muſt- be ſure 
to uſe him with great Reſpect yourſelf, 
and cauſe all your Family to do ſo too: 
For you cannot expect your Son ſhould have 
| any 
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any Regard for one, whom he ſees you, or 
his Mother, or others flight. If you think 
him worthy of Contempr, you have choſen 
amiſs; and if you ſhew any Contempt of 
him, he will hardly eſcape it from your Son : 
And whenever that happens, whatever Worth 
he may have in himſelf, and Abilities for 
this Employment, they are all loſt to your 
Child; and can afterwards never be made 
uſeful to him. | 

$. 89. As the Father's Example muſt 
teach the Child Reſpect for his Tutor, fo 
the Tutor's Example muſt lead the Child 
into thoſe Actions he would have him do. 
His Practice muſt by no Means croſs his 
Precepts, unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. 
It will be to no Purpoſe for the Tutor to 
talk of the Reſtraint of the Paſſions, whilſt 
any of his own are let looſe; and he will 
in vain endeavour to reform any Vice or 
Indecency in his Pupil, which he allows 
in himſelf, JI] Patterns are ſure to be 
followed more than good Rules; and there- 
fore he muſt alſo carefully preſerve him 
from the Influence of ill Precedents, eſpe- 
_ ..cially the moſt dangerous of all, the Ex- 
amples of the Servants; from whoſe Com- 
pany he is to be kept, not by Prohibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an Itch 
after it, but by other Ways I have men- 
tioned. 
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$. 90. In all the whole Buſi- 

nels of Education, there is no- Governor. 
thing like to be leſs hearkened to, * 
or harder to be well obſerved, than what 1 
am now going to ſay; and that is, That 
Children ſhould, from their firſt Beginning 
to talk, have ſome diſcreet, ſober, nay, wiſe 
Perſon about them, whoſe Care it ſhould 
be to faſhion them aright, and keep them 
from all Ill, eſpecially the Infection of bad 
Company. I think this Province requires 
great Sobriety, Temperance, Tenderneſs, Dili- 
gence, and Diſcretion ; Qualities hardly to 
be found united in Perſons, that are to be 
had for ordinary Salaries; nor ealily to 
be found any where. As to the Charge of it, 
I think it will be the Money, beſt laid our, 
that can be, about our Children; and there- 
fore, though it may be expenſive more than 
is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. 
He that at any. Rate procures his Child a 
good Mind, well principled, tempered to 
Virtue and Uſefulneſs, and adorned with 
Civility and Good Breeding, makes a better 
Purchaſe for him, than if he laid out the 
Money for an Addition of more Earth to. 
his former Acres. Spare it in Toys and 
Play-Games, in Silk and Ribbonds, Laces, 
and other uſeleſs Expences, as much as you 
pleaſe; but be not ſparing in ſo neceſſary 
a Part as this. It is not good Huſbandry 
to make his Fortune rich and his Mind 
poor. I have often, with great Admiration, 
| F | ſeen 
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ſeen People layiſh it profuſely in tricking 
up their Children in fine Clothes, lodging 
and feeding them ſumptuouſly, allowing 
them more than enough of uſeleſs Servants, 
and yet at the ſame Time ſtarve their Minds, 
and not take ſufficient Care to cover that, 
which is the moſt ſhameful Nakedneſs, viz. 
their natural wrong Inclinations and Ig- 
norance. This 1 can look on as no other 
than a ſacrificing to their own Vanity, it 
Mewing more their Pride, than. true Cate 
of the Good of their Children, Whatſoever 
you employ to the Advantage of your Son's 
Mind, will ſhew your true Kindnels, though 
it be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A wiſe 
and good Man can hardly want either the 
Opinion or Reality of being great and hap- 
y; but he that is fooliſh or vicious, can 
e neither great nor happy, what Eſtate 
ſoever you leave him: And I aſk you, Whe- 
ther there be not Men in the World, whom 
vou had rather have your Son be with five 
hundred Pounds per Annum, than ſome other 
you know with five thouſand Pounds? 
- $. 91. The Conſideration of Charge ought 
not therefore to deter thoſe: who are able. 
The great Difficulty will be where to find a 
proper Perſon : For thoſe of ſmall Age, Parts, 
and Virtue, are unfit for this Employment; 
and thoſe that have greater, will hardly be 
got to undertake ſuch a Charge. You mult 
therefore look out early, and enquire every 
where; for the World has People of all * 
1 80 | n 
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And I remember, Montaigne ſays, in one 
of his Eflays, That the learned Caftalio 
was fain to make Trenchers at Boſle, to 
keep himſelf from ſtarving, when his Fa- 
ther would have given any Money for ſuch 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caftalio have will- 
ingly embraced ſuch an Employment upon 
very reaſonable Terms; but this was for 
want of Intelligence. CAL 
$. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with tuch.a Tutor as we. defire, you are not 
to wonder. I only can fay, ſpare no Care 
nor Coſt to get ſuch an one. All Things 
are to be had that Way: And I dare aſſure 
you, that if you can get a good one, you 
will never repent the Charge; but will al- 
ways have the Satisfaction to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beſt laid out. 
But be ſure take no Body upon Friends, or 
Charity, no, nor bear great Commenda- 
tions. Nay, if you will do as you ought, 
the Reputation of a ſober Man, with a good 
Stock of Learning, (which is all uſually 
required in a Tutor) will not be enough to 
ſerve your Turn- In this Choice, be as 
curious as you would be in that of a Wife 
for him; for you muſt not think of Trial, 
or Changing afterwards: That will cauſe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater to 
your Son. When I conſider” the. Scruples 
and Cautions I here lay in your Way, me- 
thinks it looks as if 1 adviſed you to ſome- 
thing, which I would have offered at, but 
Ff in 
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in Effect not done. But he that ſhall con- 
ſider, how much the Buſineſs of a Tutor, 
_ rightly employed, lies out of the Road, 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 
of many, even of thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves this Employment, will perhaps 
be of my Mind, that one fit to educate 
and form the Mind of a young Gentleman 
is not every where to be found, and that 
more than ordinary Care is to be taken in 
the Choice of him, or elſe you mey⸗ fail of 
your End. 
F. 93. The CharaRter of a ſober Man and 
à Scholar, is, as I have above obſerved, 
what every one expects in a Tutor. This 
generally is thought enough, and is all that 
1 — commonly look for: But wht n ſuch 
an one has emptied out into his Pupil all 
the Latin and Logick he has brought from 
the Univerſity, will that Furniture make 
him a fine; Gentleman? Or can it be ex- 
pected, that he ſhould be better bred, bet- 
ter ſkilled in the World, better principled 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true 
Virtue and Generoſity, than bis young 
Tutor is? 
_ 1 To form a young Gente ade as he ſhould 
"be, it / is fit his Governor ſhould himſelf be 
wellrbred, underſtand the Ways of Car- 
riage, and Meaſures of Civility in all the 
Variety of Perſons, Times, and Places, and 
kecp his Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 
conſtamly f Obſeryanion of them. This 
= 3 18 
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is an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
Books: Nothing can give it but good Com- 
pany, and Obſervation. joined together. The 
Taylor may make his Clothes modiſh, and 
the Dancing-Maſter give Faſhion to his Mo- 
tions, yet neither of theſe, though they ſet 
off well, make a well bred Gentleman; no, 
though he have Learning to boot, which, if 
not well managed, makes him more imper- 
tinent and intolerable in Converſation. Breed- 
ing is that which ſets a Gloſs upon all his 
other good Qualities, and renders them uſe- 
ful to him, in procuring him the Eſteem and 
Good-Will of all that he comes near. With- 
out good Breeding his other Accompliſh- 
ments make him paſs but for proud, con- 
ceited, vain, or fooliſh. 33 | 

Courage in an ill-bred Man has the Air, 
and eſcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 
Learning becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buffoon- 
ry; Plainneſs, Ruſticity; Good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a 
Quality in him, which Want of Breeding 
will not warp and disfigure to his Difad- 
vantage. Nay, Virtue and Parts, though 
they are allowed their due Commendation, 
yet are not enough to procure a Man a 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
wherever he comes. No Body contents 
himſelf with rough [Diamonds, and wears 
them ſo, who would appear with Advan- 
tage. When they are poliſhed and ſet, then 
they give a Luſtre. Good Qualities are 

* F 3 the 
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the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind; but it is 
Good -· Breeding ſets them off: And he that 
will be acceptable, muſt, give Beauty ay 
welbas Strength to his Actions. Selige 
ar even Ulctylneſs, is not enough: A grace- 
tul Way and Faſhion in every Thing, is 
that which gives the Ornament and Lik- 
ing: And, in moſt Caſes, the Manner of 
doing is of more Conſequence. than the 
Thing done; and upon that depends the 
Satisfaction or Diſguſt wherewith it is re- 
ceived. This, therefore, which lies not in 
the putting off the Hat, nor making of 
Compliments, but in a due and free Com- 
hoſure of Language, Looks, Motion, Poſ- 
tute, Place, Cc, ſuited. to Perſons and Oc- 
calionsy and can be learned only by Habit 
and Uſe, though it be above the Capacity 
of Children, and Litile Ones ſhould. not be 
perplexed about, it, yet it ought to be be- 
gun, and in a good Meaſure, learned by a 
young Gentleman whilſt he is under a Tu- 
tor, before he comss into the World upon 
his gyn Legs; for then uſually it, is too 
late to hope to reform ſeveral habitual In- 
decencies which lie in little. Things. For 
the / Catriage is not as it ſhould be, until it 

is become natural in every Part, falling, as 
ſkilful Muſicians Fingers ,do, into harmo- 
nious Oyder, without Care, and without 
Thought. If in Converſation a Man's Mind 
be taken up with a ſolicitous Watchfulneſs 
_abopt any Part of his Behaviour, W of 
1 eing 
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being mended by it. it will be conſtrained, 
unealy, and ungraceful. 1 


Beſides, this Part is moſt neceſſary to 
be formed by the Hands and Care of a' G 


vernor; becauſe, though the Errors commit- 


ted in Breeding are the firſt that are taken 
Notice of by others, yet they are the laſt 
that any one is told of; not but that the 
Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them; but it is always out of his 
Hearing, who ſhould make Profit of their 
Judgment, and reform himſelf by their Cen- 
ſure. And, indeed, this is fo nice a Point 
to be meddled with, that even thoſe' who 
are Friends, and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thoſe they 
love, that they are guilty in ſuch or ſuch 
Caſes of | Ill-Breeding/- Errors in other 
Things may often with Civiliey-be/ ſhewa 
another; and it is no-Breach of Good-Man - 
ners or Friendſhip, to ſet him right in 
other Miſtakes; but Good-Breeding itſelf 
allows not a Man to toueh upon this, or 
to inſinuate to another, that he is guilty of 
Want of Breeding. Such Iaformation can 
come only from thoſe Who have Authority 
over them; and from them tod it comes 
very hardly and harſhiy to a grown Man; 
and, however ſoftened, goes but ill down 
with any one, who has lived ever ſo little in 
the World. Wherefore it is neceſſary, that 
this Part ſhould be the Governor's principal 
Care, that an habitual Gracefulneſs, an- 
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Politeneſs in all his Carriage, may be ſettled 
in his Charge, as much às may be, before 
he goes. out of his Hands; and chat he may 
not need Advice in this Point, when he has 
neicher Time nor Diſpoſition to receive it, 
nor has any Body left to give it him. The 
Tutor, therefore, ought, in the firſt Place, 
to be well bred: And a young Gentleman, 
who gets this one Qualification from his 
Governor, ſets out with great Advantage, 
and will find, chat this one Accompliſhment 
will more open his Way to bim, get him 
more Friends, and carry him farther in the 
World, than: all the hard Words, or real 
Knowledge, he has got from the liberal 
Arts, or his Tutor's learned Eucyclepædig. 
Not that thoſe ſnould be neglected, but by 
no Means preferred, or- ſ ered. to rec 
cat ocherz i 7 191 4 
F. 94. . Befides being well. bred, the Tis 
ter ſhould knowthe World well: The Ways; 
the Homours, the Follies, the Cheats; the 
Favlts of the Age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
Theſe he ſhould be able to ſhew to his Pu- 
pil, as he finds him capable; teach bim 
Skill in Men and their Manners; pull off 
the. Maſk which their ſeveral Callings and 
Pretences! cover them with, and make his 
Pupil diſcetn what lies at the Bottom, — 
der ſuch Appearance, that he may hot, 
unexperienced young Men are apt! to do, if 
_y are unwarned, _ one Thing for 
| another; 
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another; judge by the Outſide, and give 
himſelf up to Shew, and the L of 
a fair Carriage, or an obliging Application. 

A Governor ſnould teach his Scholar to 
gueſs at, and beware of the Deſtgns of Men 
= hath to do with, neither 'with too much 
Suſpicion, nor tos much Confidence; but, 
as the young Man is, by Nature, moſt 
inclined. to either Side, rectify him, and 
bend him the other Way. He ſhould ac - 
cuſtom him to make, as much as is poſſible, 
a true Judgment of Men by thoſe Marks 
which ſerve. beſt to ſhew:: what they are, 
and give a Proſpect into their . Inſide, which 
often ſhews itſelf in little Things, - eſpecially | 
when they are not in Parade, and upon 
their Guard. He ſhould: acquaint him with 
the true State of the World, and diſpoſe 
him to think no Man better or worſe, 
wiſer or fooliſher, than he really is. Thus, 
by ſafe and inſenſible Degrees, he will paſs 
from a Boy to a Man; which is the moſt 
hazardous Step in all the whole Courſe of 
Life. This, therefore, ſhould be carefully 
watched, and a young Man with great Dili- 
gence, handed. over itz and not, as now! 
uſually is done, be taken from a Governor's 
Conduct, and. all at once thrown into the 
World under his own, not without manifeſt 
Daggers of immediate Spoiling; there being 
nothing more frequent than: laſtances of 
the great Looſeneſs, Extravagance; and 
Debauchery, which young Men have run 
h F 5 into 
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into as ſoon as they have been let looſe from 
.a, ſevere and ſtrict Education: Which, I 
think, may be chiefſy ĩimputed to their wrong 
Way of Breeding, eſpecially; in this Part; 
for having been bred. up in great Ignorance 
of what the World truly is, and. finding it 
quite another Thing, when they come into 
it, than what they were taught it ſhould be, 
and ſo imagined it was, are eaſily perſuad- 
ed, by other Kind of Tutors, which they 
are ſure to meet with, that the Diſcipline 
they were kept under, and the Lectures that 
were read to them, were but the Formalities 
of Education, and the Reſtraints of Child- 
hood; that the Freedom belonging to Men, 
is to take their Swing in a full Enjoyment 

of what was before forbidden them. They 
ſhew the young Novice the World full of 
faſhionable and glittering Examples of this 
every where, and he is preſently dazzled 
with them. My young Maſter failing not 
to be willing to ſhew- himſelf a Man, as 
much as any of the Sparks of his Years, 
lets himſelf looſe to all the Irregularities 
he finds in the moſt debauchedz and thus 
courts Credit and Manlineſs, in the caſting 
off the Modeſty and Sobriety he has till 
then been kept in; and thinks it brave, at 
his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize himſelf in 
running counter to all the. Rules of Virtue 
which have been FITS to him by his 
Tutor. 


| The 
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The ſhewing' him the World as really it 
is, before he comes wholly into it, is one 
of the beſt Means, I think, to prevent this 
Miſchief. He ſhould, by Degrees, be in- 
formed of the Vices in Faſhion,” and warned 
of the Applications and Deſigns of thoſe, 
who will make it their Buſineſs to corrupt 
him. He ſhould be told the Arts they ute, 
and the Trains they lay; and now and then 
have ſet before him the tragical or ridicu- 
lous Example, of thoſe, who are ruinin 
or ruined this Way. The Age 15 not "like 
to want Ialtancte of this Kind, which 
ſhould be made Land- Marks to him, that 
by the Dilgtaces, Diſeaſes, Beggary, and 
Shame of hopeful young Men this brought 
to Ruin, he may be precautioned, and be 
made ſee, how thoſe join in the Contempt 
and Neglect of them that are undone, who, 
by Pretences of Friendfhip and Reſpect, 
lead them into it, and help to prey upon 
them whilſt they were undoing: That he 
may ſee, before he buys it by a too dear 
Experience, that Noſe” WhO perſuade him 
not to follow the ſober Advices he has re- 
ceived from his Governors, and the Counſel 
of his own Reaſon, which they call being 
governed by others, do it only, that they 
may have the Government of him them- 
ſelves; and make him believe, he goes like 
a Man of himſelf, by his own Conduct, 
and for his own Pleaſure, when in Truth 
he is wholly as a Child led by them into 
F 6 thole 
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thoſe Vices which beſt ſerve their Pur- 
poſes. This is a Knowledge, winch, up- 
on all Occaſions, a Tutor ſhould endea- 
vour to inttil, and by all Methods try 
to 8 hi 10 comprebend, and r 

reli 
I Know it is often ſaid, that 0 Wieser to 
a young Man the Vices of the Age, is to 
teach them him. That, I confeſs, is a good 
deal ſo, according as it is done; and there- 
Fore requires a diſcreet Man of Parts, who 
knows the World, and can judge of the 
Tetnper, Inclination; and weak Side of his 
Pupil. This farther is to be remembered, 
that it is not poſſible now (as perhaps for- 
merly it Was) to keep a young Gentleman 
from Vice, by a total Ignorance of it, unleſs 
you will. all his Life, mut him up in a Clo- 
jet, and never let him go into Company. 
The longer he is kept thus hoodwinked, the 
lets he will ſee when he comes abroad into 
open Pay- light, and be the more expoſed to 
be a Prey to himſelf and others. And an 
| old Boy, at his firſt Appearance, with all 
the Gravity of his Ivy-Buſh about him, is 
fare to draw on him the Eyes and Chirping 
of the whole Town Volery; ; amongſt which, 
there will not be wanting ſome Birds of 
al that will preſently be on the Wing for 

im 

The only Fence againſt the World, is, a 

thorough Knowledge of it, into which a 
ro Gentleman ſhould be entered by Ve- 
| grees, 


£ 
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grees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, ſo, he be in ſafe and ſkilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene ſhould be gently 
opened, and his Entrance made Sep by 
Step, and the. Dangers pointed out that at- 
tend him, from the ſeveral De ns * 
pers, Deſigns, and Clubs o 
ſhould be — to be ſhocked by — 
and careſſed hy others; warned who are like 
to oppoſe, who to, miſlead, who to under- 
mine him, and who to ſerve him, He ſhould 
be inſtructed how to know and diſtinguiſh 
them; where he ſhould let them ſee; and 
when diſſemble the Knowledge of them, and 
their Aims and Workings. And if he be 
too forward to venture upon his own Strength 
and Skill, the Perplexity and Trouble & n 
Miſadventure now and then, that reaches not 
his Innocence, his Health, or Reputation, 
may not be an. ill. Way to teach Fin; more 
Caution. 
This, I confeſs, containing one creat Part 
of. Wiſdom, is not the Product of ſome ſu- 
perficial, Thoughts, or much Reading; but 
the Effect of Experience and Obiervation in 
a Man, who has lived in the World with his 
Eyes open, and converſed with Men of all 
Sorts: And therefore I think it of moſt 
Value to be inſtilled into a young Man, upon 
all Occaſions which offer themſelves, that 
when be comes to launch into the Deep 
himſelf, he may not be like one at Sea with- 
out a Line, Compals, or Sea-Chart ;z but 
may 
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may have ſome Notice before- hand of the 
Rocks and Shoals, the Currents and Quick- 
fands, and know a little how to ſteer, that 
he ſink not, before he get Experience. He 
that thinks not this of more Moment to 
his Son, and for which he more needs a 
Governor, than the Languages and learned 
Sciences, forgets of how much more Uſe 
it is to judge right of Men, and manage 
his Affairs wiſely with them, than to ſpeak 
Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood and 
Figure; or to have his Head filled with 
the abſtruſe Speculations of natural Philo- 


ſophy, and Metaphyſicks; nay, than to be 


well verſed in Greek and Roman Writers, 
though” that be much better for a Gentle. 
man, than to be a good Peripatetick or 
Cartefian, becauſe thoſe ancient Authors ob- 
ſerved and painted Mankind well, and give 
the beſt Light into that Kind of. 'Know- 
ledge. He that goes into the Eaſtern Parts 
of Ala, will find able and acceptable Men, 
without any of theſe; but without Virtue, 
Knowledge of the World, and Civility, an 
accompliſhed and valuable Man can be found 
no where. 3 

A great Part of the URS now in 
Faſhion in the Schools of Europe, and that 
goes ordinarily into the Round of Educa- 


tion, a Gentleman may, in a good Meaſure, 


be unfurniſhed with, without any great Diſ- 
paragement to hicnſelf, or Prejudice to his 
n But Prudence and good Breeding 


arc 
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are in all the Stations and Occurrences of 
Life neceſſary; and moſt young Men ſuffer 
in the Want of them, and come rawer 
and more aukward into the World, than 
they ſhould, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
theſe- Qualities, which are of all other the 
moſt neceſſary to be taught, and ſtand moſt 
in need of the Aſſiſtance and Help of a 
Teacher, are generally neglected, and thought 
but a light, or no Part of a Tulor's Buſi- 
neſs. Latin and Learning make all the 
Noiſez and the: main Streſs is laid upon 
his Proficiency in Things, à great Part 
whereof belong not to a Gentleman's Call: 
ing; which is to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of Buſineſs, a Carriage ſuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and uſeful in his 
Country, according to his Station. When- 
ever either ſpare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juſt 
enter him in, ſets him upon any Study, 
the firſt Rudiments of it, Which he learned 
before, will open the Way enough for his 
own. Induſtry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
to go. Or, if he thinks it may ſave his 
Time and Pains to be helped over ſome 
Difficulties by the Hand of a Maſter, he may 
then take a Man that is perfectly well ſkill- 
ed in it, or chooſe ſuch an one as he thinks 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe. But to initiate his 
Pupil in any Part of Learning, as far as 
| 4 is 
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is neceſſary for a young Man in the: ordi- 
nary Courſe of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governor is enough, Nor is it re- 
quiſite that he ſhould be a thorough Scho- 
lar, or poſſeſs in Perfection all thoſe Sci- 
ences, which it is convenient a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould have a Taſte of in ſome ge- 
neral View, or ſhort Syſtem. A Gentle. 
man that would penetrate deeper, muſt do 
it by his own Genius and Induſtry after- 
wards: For no Body ever went far in Know- 
ledge, or became eminent in any of the 
Sciences, by the r and Conſtraint of 
a R 

The great Work of a ne is to 
faſnion the Carriage, and form the Mind; 
to ſettle in his Pupil good Habits, and the 
Principles of Virtue and Wiſdom; to give 
him by little and little a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love and Imi- 


tation of what is excellent and Praiſe- wor. 


thy; and in the Proſecution of it, to give 
him Vigour, Activity, and Induſtry. The 
Studies, which he ſets him upon, are but 
as it were the Exerciſes of his Faculties, and 
Employment of his Time, to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idleneſs, to teach him 
Application, and accuſtom him to take Pains, 
and to give him ſome little Taſte of what 
his own Induſtry muſt perfect. For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young Gen- 
8 ſhould be an accompliſhed Critick, 


Cine 
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Metaphyſicks, natural Philoſophy, or Ma- 
ewe or be a Mafter by 0 ye 
Chronology ? Though ſomething of each 
of theſe is to be raught bim: But it is 
only to open the Door, that he may look 
in, and as it were begin an Acquaintance, 
but not to dwell there: And a Governor 

would be much blamed, that ſhould keep 
his Pupil too long, and lead him too far in 
moſt of them. But of Good Breeding, 
Knowledge of the World, Virtue, Induſtry, 
and a Love of Reputation, he cannot have 
too much: And if he have theſe, he will not 
long want what he needs or deſires of the 
other. . 7 ae Fo of © oy 1 very 
And ſince it cannot be hoped he ſhould 
have Time and Strength to learn all Things, 
moſt Pains ſhould be'taken about that which. 
is moſt neceſſary; and that principally look. 
ed after, which will be of moſt and fre- 
quenteſt Uſe to him in the Worlc. 
Seneca complains of the contrary Prac- 
tice -in his Time; and yet the Burger/di- 
cins's and the Scheiblers did not fwarm in 
thoſe Days, as they do now it theſe. What 
would he have thought, if he had lived 
now, when the Tutors think it their great 

Bufineſs to fill the Studies and Heads of 
their Pupils with ſuch Authors as theſe? 
He would have had much more Reaſon to 
ſay; as he does, Non Vitæ fed Scbolæ diſti- 
nus, we learn not to live, but to diſpute; 
and our Education fits us rather for the Uni- 

: verlity, 
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verſity, than the World. But it is no Won. 
der if thoſe who make the Faſhion, ſuit 
it to what they have, and not to what their 
Pupils want. The Faſhion being once eſta. 
bliſhed, who can think it ſtrange, that 
in this, as well as in all other Things, it 
ſhould prevail? And that the greateſt Part 
of thoſe, who find their Account in an 
ealy Submiſſion to it, ſhould be ready to 
cry out Hereſy, when any one departs from 
it. It is nevertheleſs Matter of Aſtoniſh- 
ment, that Men of Quality and Parts ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far miſled by Cuſ- 
tom and implicit Faith. Reaſon, if con- 
ſulted with, would adviſe, that their Chil- 
dren's Time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring 
what might. be uſeful to them when they 
come te be Men, rather than to have their 
Heads. ſtuffed with a deal of Traſh, a great 
Part whereof they uſually never do (it is 
certain they never need to) think on again 
as long as they live; and ſo much of it 
as does ſtick by chem, they are only the 
Morſe for. This is fo well known, that J 
| to Parents themſelves, who have been 
at Coſt to have their young Heirs taught 
it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 
Sons to have any Tincture of that Sort of 
Learning, when they come abroad into 
the World; whether any Appearance of it 
would not leſſen and diſgrace them in Com- 
p And that certainly muſt be an ad- 


mirable Acquiſition, and deſerves well to 
make 
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make a Part in Education, which Men are 
aſhamed of, where they are moſt concerned 
to ſhew their Parts and Breed ing. 
There is yet another Reaſon hy Polite- 
neſs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World; ſhould. principally be looked after 
in a Tutor; and that is, becauſe a Manlef 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far 
enough in any of thoſe Sciences, which he 
has no deep Infight into himſelf. Books in 
theſe will be able to furniſh him, and give 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 
before a young, Follower: Bur he will 
never be able to ſet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and above all 
in 9 who is a Novice in them him- 
ſelf. | * 

This is a Knowledge he muſt have about 
him, worn into him by Uſe and. Conver- 
ſation, and a long forming himſelf by what 
he has obſerved to be practiſed and allowed 
in the beſt Company. This, if he has it 
not of his own, is no where to be borrowed 
for the Uſe of his Pupil: Or, if he could 
find pertinent Treatiſes of it in Books, that 
would reach all the Particulars of an Em- 
% Gentleman's Behaviour, his on ill- 
taftioned Example, if he be not well · bred 
himſelf, would ſpoil all his Lectures; it be- 
ing impoſſible that any one ſnhould come 
forth well faſnioned out of unpoliſhed ill - 
bred COmp as). „ e 


! 
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1 ſay this, not that I think ſuch a Tutor 
is every Day to be met with, or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates; but that thoſe 
who are able, may not be ſparing of En- 
quiry or Coſt in "aide is of ſo N Mo- 
ment; and that other Parents, whoſe Eſtates 
will not reach to greater Salaries, may 
. yet remember what they ſhould principally 
have an Eye to in the Choice of one to 
whom they would commit the Education 
of their Children, and what Part they 
ſhould chiefly look after themſelves, whilſt 
they are —5 their Care, and as often as 
they come within their Obſervation; and 
not think that all lies in Latin and French, 
a ſome dry Syſtems of Logick and Philoſo- 


* at 
8. 95. But to return to our 
ru Method again! Though I have 
Lv mentioned the Sevetity of the Fa- 
ther's Brow, and the Awe ſettied thereby 
in the Mind of Children when young, as 
one main Inſtrument hereby their Educa- 
tion is to be managed; yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion that ir hould be con- 
tinued all along to them, whilſt they are 
under the Diſcipline and Government of 
Pupilage. I think it ſhould be relaxed as 
falt as their Age, Diſeretion, and good Be- 
haviour could allow it; even to that De- 
gree, that a Father wilb do well, as his 
Son grows up, and is capable of it, to fall 
Syniharly with him; nay, 4 his Advice, 


| 
| 
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and conſult with him about thoſe Things 
wherein he has any Knowledge or Under- 
ſtanding. By this the Father will gain two 

Things, both of great Moment: The one 
is, that it will put ſerious Conſiderations 
into his Son's Thoughts, better than any 
Rules or Advices he can give him. The 
ſooner you treat him as a Man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad- 
mit him into ſerious. Diſcourſes ſometimes 
with you, you will inſenſibly raiſe his Mind 
above the uſual Amuſements of Youth, and 
thoſe trifling Occupations which it is com- 
monly waſted in. For it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converſation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, becauſe 
their Parents keep them at that Diſtance, 
and in that low Rank, by * —_— 
to them. 

F. 96. Another Thing of greater: Conſo 
quence, which you will obtain by ſuch a 
Way of treating him, will be. bis Friend- 
ip. Many Fathers, though they propor- 
tion to their Sons liberal Allowances, ac- 
cording to their Age and Condition, yet they 
keep the Knowledge of their Eſtates: and 
Concerns from them, with as much Reſer- 
vedneſs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a. Spy or an Enemy: This, 
if it looks not like Jealouſy, yet it wants 
thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Intimacy 
which a Father ſhould ſhew to his Son, and 

no 
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no Doubt often hinders or abates that Cheer. 

Fulneſs and Satisfaction wherewith a Son 

ſhould addreſs, himſelf to, and rely upon 

his Father. And JI cannot but often won- 

der to ſee Fathers, who love their Sons very 

well, yet ſo order the Matter by a con- 

ſtant Stiffneſs, and a Mien of Authority 

and Diſtance to them all their Lives, as if 

they were never to enjoy or have any Com- 

fort from thoſe they love beſt in the World, 

until they had loſt them, by being removed 

into another. Nothing cements and eſta- 

bliſhes Friendſhip and Good-Will fo much 

as confident 2 of Concernments 

and Affairs. Other Kindneſſes, without 

this, leave ſtill ſome Doubts: But when 
1 your Son ſees you open your Mind to him; 
when he finds, that you intereſt him in your 

| Affairs, as Things you are willing ſhould 
in their Turns come into his Hands, he will 
| be concerned for them, as for his awn, wait 
| His Seaſon with Patience, and love you in 
the mean Time, who keep him tie at the 
Diſtance of à Stranger. This will alſo 
make him ſee, that the Enjoyment you have, 
is not without Care; which the more he is 
ſenſible of, the leſs will he envy you the 
Poſſeſſion, and the more think himſelf hap- 
py under the Management of ſo favourable 

a Friend, and ſo careful a; Father. There 
is ſcarce any young Man of ſo little Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be glad 
of a "_— Friend, that he might have 5 
courſe 


| 
'| 
| 
| 
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courſe to, and freely conſult on Occaſion. 
The Reſervedneſs and Diſtance that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprive their Sons of that 
Refuge, which would be of more Advantage 
to them than an hundred Rebukes and Chid- 
ings. Would your Son engage in ſome 
Frolick, or take a Vagary, were it not much 
better he ſhould do it with, than without 
your Knowledge? For ſince Allowances for 
ſuch Things muſt be made to young Men, 
the more you know of his Intrigues and 
Deſigns, the better will you be able to pre- 
vent great Miſchiefs; and by letting him 
ſee what is like to follow, take the right 
Way of prevailing with him to avoid leſs 
Inconveniencies. Would you have him 
open his Heart to you, and aſk your Ad- 
vice, you muſt begin to do ſo with him 
firſt, and by your Carriage beget that Con- 
fidence. | 

$. 97. But whatever he confults you 
about, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and irre- 
mediable Miſchief, be ſure you adviſe 


4 


only as a Friend of more Experience; but 


with your Advice, mingle nothing of Com- 
mand or Authority, nor more- than you 
would to your Equal, or a Stranger. That 
would be to drive him for ever from any 
farther demanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your Counſel, You muſt conſider, 
that he is a young Man, and has Pleaſures 
and Fancies, which you are paſſed. You 


muſt not expect his Inclinations ſhould be 


juſt 
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juſt as yours, nor that at twenty he ſhould 
have the ſame Thou * you have at fifty. 
All that you can wiſh, is, that ſince Youth 
muſt have ſome Liberty, ſome Out-leaps, 
they might be with the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and under the Eye of a Father, and then no 
very great Harm can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accord. 
ing as you find him capable) to talk with 
him about your Affairs, propoſe Matters 
to him familiarly, and'aſk his Advice; and 
when he ever lights on the Right, follow it 
as his; and if he ſucceeds well, let him have 
the Commendation. This will not at all 
leſſen your Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep your 
Eſtate, the Staff will ſtill' be in your own 
Hands; and your Authority the ſurer, the 
more it is ſtrengthened with: Confidence and 
Kindneſs. For you have not that Power 


you ought to have over him, till he comes 


to be more afraid of offending ſo' good a 
Friend, than of loſing ſome Part of his 
future Expectation. | 

. 98. Familiarity of Diſcourſe, if i it can 
become a Father fo his Son, may much more 
be condeſcended- to by a Tutor to his 
Pupil. All their Time together ſhould not 
be ſpent in reading of Lectures, and magi- 
ſterially dictating to him, what he is to ob- 
ſerve and follow. Hearing him in his Turn, 
and uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 
poſed, will make the Rules go down the 
caſier, 
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eaſiet, and fink the deeper, and will give 
him a Likiog to Study and Inſtruction: An: 
he will then begin to value Knowle! 5, 
when he ſees, that it enables him to +i- 
courſe, and he finds the Pleaſure and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converſation, 
and of having his Reaſons ſometimes ap- 
proved, and hearkened to: Particularly in 
Morality, Prudence, and Breeding, Caſes 
ſnould be put to him, and his Judgment 
aſked, This opens the Underſtanding better 
than Maxims, how well ſoever explained, 
and ſettles the Rules better in the Memory 
for Practice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ſtick there, and retain 
their Evidence with them; whereas Words 
at beſt are faint Repreſentations, being not 
ſo much as the true Shadows of Things, 
and are much ſooner forgotten. He will bet- 
ter comprehend the Foundations and Mea- 
{ures of Decency and Juſtice, and have live- 
lier, and more laſting Impreſſions of what 
he ought to do, by giving his Opinion on 
Caſes propofed, and reaſoning with his Tu- 
tor on fie Inſtances, than by giving a 
ſillent, negligent, fleepy Audience to his 
Tutor's Lectures; and much more than by 
captious logical Diſputes, or ſet Declama- 
tons of his own, upon any Queſtion, The 
one ſets the Thoughts upon Wir and falſe 
Colours, and not upon Truth; the other 
teaches Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opinia- 
trey ; and they * of them Things 
| that 
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that ſpoil the Judgment, and put a Man out 
of the Way of right and fair Reaſoning ; 
and therefore carefully to be avoided by one 
who og Whig. Improve himſelf, and be acrepy 


abſg⸗ F to, others. | 
„ „ When by wak ing your 
EW, 'Son lle that he depends on 
you, and is in your Power, you 
have eſtabliſhed your Authority; and by 
being inflexibly ſevere” in your Catriage to 
him, when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill. 
natured Trick, which you have forbidden, 
eſpecially Lying, you have imprinted cn 
his Mind that Awe, which is neceſſaty: 
And, on the other Side, when (by permit- 
ting him the Full Liberty due to his Age, 
and laying no Rellraint in your Preſence 
10 thofe childith Actions and Gaiety of 
Carriage, which, whilſt he is very young, 
are as neceflary to him as Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconciled him 'to your Com- 
any, and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence, and Ten- 
derneſs, eſpecially carefſing him on all Oc: 
caſions wherein he does any thing well, and 
being kind to him after a thouſand 
Faſhions, ſuitable to his Age, which Na- 
ture teaches Parents better than I can: When 
I ſay, by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and Af- 
fection, which Parents never want for thei? 
Children, you have alſo planted in him a 
particular Affection for you, he is then in 


the State you could deſire, and you have 
formed 


71 14 „ | 
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formed 1 "Ris Mind that true Reverenct 
which is always afterwards carefully to be 
continued, and maintained 1 in both Parts of 
it, 2 and Fear, as the Brea Principles 
whereby you will always, have Hold 8 
him, to turn his Mind to the Ways of 
tue and Honour. 

b. 100. When this Founda- 
tion is once well laid, and you find Temper. | 
this Reverence begin to work in 
him, the next Thing to be done, is care- 
fully to conſider his Temper, and the parti- 
Bale Conſtitution of his Mind. Stuborn- 
neſs, Lying, and ill natured Actions, are not 
(as has been ſaid) to be permitted in him 
iro the Beginning, whatever his Temper 
Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to be 

kifercl to take any Root, but muſt be care- 
fully weeded out, as ſoon as ever they begin 
to ſhew themſelves in him; and your Au- 
thority | is to take place, and influence his 
Mind from the very Dawning of Knows 
ledge in him, that it may Operate as a na 
Fo Principle, ,whereof e neyer perceived 
the Beginning, never knew that it was, or 
could de otherwiſe, By this, if the Reder ence 
he owes you be eſtabliſhed early, it will al- 
ways be ſacred to him, anch it will be as hard 
v him to, relilſ it, as, the Priociples, of * 
Nature. 
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cations of him, ſhamed him out of what leads 
towards any immoral Habit, es ſoon as 
vou have obſerved it in him, (for I would 
by bo Means have Chiding uſed,” much leß 
Blows, until Obſtinacy and Inecrrigibleneß 
make it abſolutely neceſſary) it will be fit to 
conſider which Way the natural Make of 
his Mind inclizes him. Some Men, by the 
unalterable Frame of their Conſticutions, are 
„others fimorous; lome confident, others 
ie tratiable, or obſtinate, curious or care- 
leſs, quick or flow, There are not more Dif- 
ferences in Men's Faces, and the outward 
Lineaments of their Bodies, than there att 
in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds; 
only there is this Difference, that the::di- 
tinguiſhing Characters of the Face, and tlic 
Lineaments of the Body, grow) more plain 
and viſible with Time and 4 ge; burnblops 
culiar Phy/ognomy of the Mind i is moſt K. 
cernible in Children, before Art and Cun- 
ning have taught them to hide their Defor- 
mites, and conceal their ill Inclinarions, un- 
der a diſſembled Outſi de. 
F. 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to 
oblerve your Son's Temper; and that, when 
he is under leaſt Reſtraint, in his Play, and 
as he thinks our of your Sight: See what 
a e his predeminant Paſſions, and prevailing In- 
clinations; whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold: or baſhfol, compaſſionate or cruel, 


open or reſerved, c. for as theſe are dif- 
g ferent 


* 
5 
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ferent in him, ſo are your Methods to be 
different, and your Authority muſt hence 
take Meaſures to apply itſelf different Ways 
to him. Theſe native Propen/ities, theſe Pre- 
yalencies of Conſtitution, are not to be cured 
by Rules, or a direct Conteſt, eſpecially 
thoſe of them that are the bhumbler and 
meaner Sort, which proceed from Fear and 
Lowneſs of Spirit, though. with Art they 
may be much mended, and turned to good 
Purpoſes. But this, be ſure, after all is 
done, the Biaſs will always hang on that 
Side that Nature firſt ed; it: 2 if you 
carefully obſerve the Characters of his Mind, 
tow in the firſt Scenes of his Life, you will 
—_— be able to judge which Way his 

rr =o lean, and what he aims at even 
herea when, as he grows up, the Plos 
chickens, = and he puts on ſeveral b to 


F. 103. 1 rald you before; that 
Children love Liberty; and there - Ds * 
fore they ſhould ' be brought. to 
do the Things that are fit for them 
without. feeling any Reſtraint laid ypon 
them. I now tell yon, they love ſome? 
thing more, and that is Dominion : *An 
this is the firſt Original of moſt v ts 
Habits, that are — and + Ni 
This Love of Power, and Dominion, ſhows 
itſelf very s Penn theſt hw 
Las a *. 3 


* 
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$. 104. t. We ſee Children, (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born, I am ſure long be- 
fore hey can ſpeak) cry, grow peeviſh, ſul. 
len, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their Vill. They would have their 
Deſires ſubmitted to by, others; they con- 
tend for a ready Compliance from all about 
them, eſpecially from thoſe that ſtand near, 
or beneath them in Age or Degree, as ſoon 
as they come to conſider others with thoſe 
Diſtinc tions 1915 5 art: | 
9. 105. Another Thing wherein they ſhew 
their Love of Dominion, is, their Deſire to 
have Things to be theirs: They would have 
Prepricty and Poſſeſſion, pleaſing themſelves 
with the Power which that ſeems to give, 
and the Right, they thereby have, to dif: 
poſe of them as they pleaſe. He that has not 
vbſeryed theſe two. Humouts working yery 
betimes in Children, has taken little Notice 
of their Actions: And he who thinks that 
theſe two Roots of almoſt all the Injuſtice and 
Contention that ſo diſturb. Human, Life, 
arc not early to be weeded out, and CON- 
trary Habits introduced, neglects. the pro- 
per Seaſon / to lay/the Foundations of a good 
and worthy: Man. Lon do this, 1 imagine 
theſe following Things may ſomewhat con- 
e. 309180 107g. 366-4. 5 
4 1. 55 8406. I. That a Child ſhquld 
Crawhnys never be ſuffered, to haye v hat he 


zig © craves, much leſs what he cries for, 


7 
* 
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1 had ſaid, r fo much as ſpeats for : Bur 
chat being apt to be miſunderſtoad,” and in- 
rerpreted as if I meant a Child ſhould never 
ſpeak to his Parents for any Thing, which 
will perhaps be thought to lay too great a 
Curb on the Minds of Children, to the Pre- 
judice of that Love and Affection which 
ſhould be between them and their Parents, 
[ ſhail explain myſelf a little more parti- 
cularly. Ic is fit that they ſhould have 
Liberty to declare their Wants to their: Pa- 
rents, atid that with all Tenderneſs they 
ſbould be hearkened to, and ' ſupplied; at 
feaſt whilſt they are little. Bayt is ond 
Thing to ſay lam hungry, another to Tay. 
＋ would have Roaſt Meat. FPlaving de 
clated their Wants, their natura Wahts, 
the Paim they feel from Hunger, Phirſt, 
Cold, or a/ other Neteſſity of Nature, it 
iche Duty of their Parerits, and thoſe aboui 
them, to relieve them: But Children mutt 
leave it to the Choice and Ordering of 
theit Parents} what they think propereſt for 
them, and! how mich ; ad mutt not be 

erinitted to chHν r themſelves, and! fa yy 

would have Wine; or White-bread , The 
very nanking of i ir ſhould. make! them doe. 
IN. 1105 Oh Þ Woll 4 9194+ 
9. 107. That which Parents ſhould wulle 
CaivibÞ! here; Is to ciſtinguiſh between the 
Wine of Fancy, ados Nute 

G ‚ 40 Which 
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which Horace has well taught them to do in 
this Verſe: en ion in 07 25VISINSA) 


* \ 4 ' x 4 
Ps © ; g 1 'P : TT "TY" 114 
- | Queis bumana ſbi dolent natura negatis. 
1 4 6 „e 70 1 110 T T Jn * Thi: Fd J a 


Thoſe are truly natural Wants, which 
Reaſon alone, without ſome other Help, is 
not able to fence againſt, nor keep from 
diſturbing us. The Pains of Sickneſs and 
Hurts, Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, Want 
et Sleep, and Reſt or Relaxation of the Part 
wearied: with Labour, are what all Men 
feel, and the | beſt [diſpoſed Minds canndt 
but 'be- ſenſible of their Uneafinels ; and 
therefore ought, by fit Applications, to ſeek 
their Removal, though not with 'Impa- 
tience, or-over-great' Haſte, upon the” fitft 
Approaches of them, where Delay does not 
threaten ſome irreparable Harm. The 
Pains. that come from the Nexeſſiries of Na. 
ture, are Monitors to us to beware of great - 
er Miſchiefs, which they are the Foferun- 
ners of; and therefore they muſt not be 
wholly neglected, nor ſtrained too far. But 
yet the more Children can be inured' t 
Hardſhips of this Kind, by a wiſe Care td 
make them ſtronger in Body! ad Minds 
he better it will be for them. I need not 
here give an Caution to keep: within the 
them: good ard to tube 


Bounds of ding | 
Care, that what Children are made to ſuffer} 
Qovuld neither break their Spirits, nor * 

| inet 
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their Healch, Patents being but too apt of 
themfelves to infline more than they ſhould 
to the ſofter Side. 85 

But Whatever Compliance the Neceſſities 
of Nature may require, Wants of Fancy 
Childrens Sole e NG 
offered: to mention. The very ſpeaking: 
any ſuch. Thing ſhould make them lofe it. 
Clothes, hen they need, they muſt have 
but if they ./peak for this Stuff, or that Co- 
lour, they, ſhould be; ſurt to go-without it. 
Not that I would have Parents purpoſely 
crols the Defires of their Children in Mat- 
ters of Indifferency; on the contrary, where 
their Carriage deſerves it, and one is ſure 
it will not corrupt, or effeminate their 
Minds, and make them fond of Trifles, 
| think all. Thiags ſhould be contrived, 28 
much as could be, to their Satisfaction, 
that they might find the Eaſe and Pleaſure of 
doing well. The beſt for Children is, that 
they ſhould not place any Pleaſure in ſuch 
Things at all, nor regulate: their Delight by 
. their Fancies, but be indifferent to all! thut 
Nature has wade ſo. This is What their 
Parents and Teachers ſhould! chiefly aim 
at; but until this be obtained; all that I op- 
poſe here, is the Liberty of ing, which, 
io theſe Things of Conceit, ought to be te- 
_ Rrajned by: à conſtant Fofriturè annexed 
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„Ibis, may, perhaps, be bench. a little 
100 ſevere by the natpral Ladul genge of ten 
der Parents; but yet it is no, more than 
gegeſſary ; For ſince the Method . Propok 
t9-baniſh,cbe Rod, this, Reſtraint of their 
ongues will be, of great Uſe e 19. ſettle, that 
Aye we have elſewhere, ſpoken, ot, and. 1g 


keep up in them the ReſpeR and Reverenc - 
Ape to their Beg, — res ill keacl 


Ss HS FACAL 


to 7 the Art of Rift their Bande 
as. ſoon as, they, riſe up. in them, uhen they 
ure eaſieſt to be ſobdued: For giving Vent 
gives Life and Strength to our Appetites; 
and he that has the Confidence to turn his 
Wiſhes into Demands, will, be but a little 
Way from biens he ought. to, obtain 
them. This I am, ſure; every, one can 
more eafily. bear a Deal, rom himſelf, 
than from any Body elſe, They, ſhou 
therefore be accuſtomed betimes to. conſult, 
and make Uſe of their Reaſon, befgre they 
po Allowance, to their, Inclinations. 55 
4; great, Step towards the Maſtery of our 
-Delires,, to give this Stop to them, and, ſhut 
them up in Silence. This Habit got by 
Children, of ſtaying the Forwardneſs of 
their Fancies, and deliberating. whether It 
be fit or no, before they, ſpeak, 4 be F 
,no, imall. Advantage to them in Matters 
euer Copſequence, in the future Court is 
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of their Lives: For that which I cannot too 
often inculcate, is, that whatever the Mat- 
ter be, about Which it is converſant, whe- 
ther great or mall, the main (E had almoſt 
fard only) hing to be conſldeted, i in eve 
Action © + CH, 18, hat Inſſucnee it wi | 
have upo bis Mind: what Habit it” terids 
to, andi is like to ſettle in him; how eit will 
become him when he is bigger; 2nd, if it be 
encouraged, whther 1 It wh ores him, when 
be is. wn up. Ale 

y Meaning lieietbre 10 no 'ehae Chilz- 

Dich ſhould purpoſely:be made uneaſy this 
would reliſh tov much of Inhuman ty and 
Il nature, and be apt to infect them with 
ie. They ſhould, be brought to deny their 
Appetites; and their Minds, as welk as Boe 
dies, be made vigordus, eaſy, and ſtrong, 
by the Cuſtom of | having, their Inclina - 
tions in Subjection, and their Bodies exer- 
ciſed with Hardſhips :- But all this, with- 
out giving them any Mark or Apprehen- 
ſion of fi. |-will towards them. The con- 
ſtant Loſs of what they craved or carved 1 
themlelves, [ſhould teach them Modeſty, 
Submiſſion, and a Power. to forbear: But 

the rewarding, their. Modeſty and Silence, by 
giving tbem what they liked, ſhould alio 

aſſute them of the Love of thoſe, who ri- 
| gorouſly exacted this Obedience. Fhe con- 

2 themſelves now; in the Want of whar 

they wiſh for, is a Virtue, that another 
© G 6 Time 
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Time ſticuld be rewatded with What is 
faired and acceptable to them; which ſhould 
de beſtowed on them as if it were a na- 
tutal Conſequence of their good Behaviour, 
ant net a Bargain about it. But od will 
loſe/ your T.abour, und what is more, their 
Tobe and Reserente too; if they can re- 
ceive from others whar you deny chem. 
This is to be kept very ſtaunch, and care- 
fully ro be watched. And here the Servants 
W my 88. ' DIHOAL yoo? 
108. 1 n de pen be- 

ca. mes; and they aceuſtom them - 
9 ſelves early to ſilence their De- 
fires, this ufeful Habit will ſettle them; 
and, as they come to grow up in Age and 
Diſcretion, hey may be allowed greater Li- 
berty,” hen Reaſon comes do ſprak im them, 
und not Paſſion: För, whenever Reaſch 
would ſpeak, it ſhbuld be beerkened to. 
But, as they mould never be heard, when. 
they ſpeak for any particutar Tking they 
would be, unleſs it be fitſt propoſed to 
them; ſbethey ſhould always be heard, and 
Fairly and Kindly anſwertd, when they aſk. 
after any thing they would Blew; and deſire 
to he ibformeg about. Curieſity ſhould be as 
 tarefolly cheriſprd i Children, as other af- 
keckes ſap preſſec. 

en Lein However ſtrict ay Hahd-is 10 


glue be kept upon all Deſires ef Fancy, 
en et thete i one Cafe where- 
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in Fancy maſt be permitted to ſpeale, art 
be hearkaned to alto. Reereatian is as he- 
ceſſary 8s Labour orf Food. But becauſe 
there can be no Recneqtion withoot Drlight, . 
whichedepends not 45 on. (Reaſon, but 
oftener on Fancy, it muſt be permitted Chil- 
gren not; ot to divert themeves,. but. tw. 
do it after their own Faſhion, previded it 
be innocently, and without Prejudice ro- 
heir Health v and therefore in . this Caſe 
they ſhould not be denied, if they propeſed- 
any particular Kind of Recreatign: Though, 

think, in a wWell- ordered Education, they 
will ſeldom: be brought to the Neceffity of 
aſking any ſoch Liberty: Care ſhould. be 
taken, that what is of Advantage to them, 
they ſhauld always do with Helight; an 
before they ere -wearied: with ode, they 
 tould be timely diverted to forme other ufer 
ful Employment. But if they are not yet 
brought to that Degree of Herfectiop, that 
one Way of Improvement can be made | A 
Retreatian ton them, they. muſt. beileg, looſe 
to the childiſh Play they fancy; which they 
ſhould be weaned from y being made ſur- 
feited of; it: Bur from Things of Uſe, thar 
they are mplayed in they ſhould always 
be ſent! away wth an Appetite, at leaſt. be 
diſmiſſed before they are; tired, and grow 


quiteb lick! of; it, that ſo the may returh 
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right, till they can find Delight in the 
Practice of laudable Things; and the vſe: 
ful Exerciſes of the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve: 
ment pleaſant in a continued Train of Re! 
creations, herein the weatied Part is con- 
ſtanthy reli ved and refreſhed. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, of whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains; 
and have the Diſcretion” and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not; but that 
it may be done in moſt Children, if a right. 
Courſe be taken to raiſe in them the De- 
fire of Credit, Eſteem, and Reputation, 1 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
ſo much true Life put into them, the 
may freely be talked with about what they | 
delights*ther and be directed, or let looſe 
to it; ſo that they may perceive that they. 
are beloved and cheriſhed, and that thoſe 
under-whoſe Tuition they are, are not Ene- 
mies to their. Satisfaction,” Such a Manage- 
ment will make them in Love with the 
Hand that directs them. and the Virtqe 
they are directed to. | 
C. T his farther Advantage may be ade by a. 
free L. iberty permitted them in their Recrea · 
tions, chat it willdiſcovertheir natural Tempers, | 
ſhew their Inclinations and Aptitudes, and 
hereby direct wiſe Parents in the e 
bark ef che Courſe 'of Life Lact Emp oye 
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ment. they ſhall deſign, them for, and;.of 
fit Remedies, . in the mean Time, to be ape 
lied to whate ver Bent of Nature they may 
obſerve, moſt kel * to miſlead $n3.of their 
eee 1 alte sei 30909) 
199.2. laren . 9 veragath TRY 
1910 xe f for r Maſtery whole, Will — 
try it over the reſt. .Whoever be- 
gi the Contef, ſhould be ſure to bes croſſed i in 
But not only that, but they Would be 
oy ght to have all the Deference, Complaiſence, 
and Civility one for another imaginable, This, 
when the it procures them Reſpect, 
Love 5 5 Eſteem, and that they loſe ne 
Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
ſure in, than in inſolent Domivcenaga tar 
0 lainly. is the other. 
he Accuſations of Children one "mind 
another, . which un are but the Cla- 
fpoungf Ange Anger and Revenge, deſiring Aid, 
5 ly receiyed, nor 
3 1 to. It weakens and effeminates 
theic Minds to ſuffer them to camplain; and 
if they. endure ſomething, crofling,; or Pain 
from others, without being. permitzed, to 
think it ſtrange or intolerable, it will do 
them no Harm. to learn n and Har- 
den them early. But though you give no 
Countenance to the Complaints. of the Que- * 
rulc us. yet take Care to curb» the Insolence 
and Ill-nature of the Injurious. When you | 
obſerve it yourſelf, W it before the 


in- 
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mjured. if, the Complain! be of 
echte Pen 19 0 and 
Prevention anorher Ti, then reprove the 
Offender by 0 708 alone, out of Sight of 
him that mp lained, and make him go 
K. Eyden, and 1 Re don di. 

FO 


an 
a coming t 11s, . as it were m him. 
ſelf, will be che more chearfolly : perform- 
ed, and more kindly received, the Love 
Rrengthened between them, and a Cuſtony 
f Civitity grow. e .aipongtt 750 


Children, | 1. 85 la 
110. 3. 8 to E, in 
Liberaliy,, Jn 2 poſſeſſing of Thing? N. wing 
+” to part. mt 112 they 
have eafily and freely to their Friends, an 
let. them find by 1 8 that the, molt 
tberal has Arps the moft Plenty, with 
Eſteem and Cotnmendation ro boot 
they will quickly learn to pradtife i it. 9 
I imagine, will make 1 9 5 ang Siltetd 
Kinder and civiler to one another, ind con- 
ſequentiy to others, than twenty Rules 
abqtit good Manners, with: which. hildren: 
are ts perplexed and cumbered. Co- 
vetouſneſs, and the Deſire of having in our 
Poſſeſſion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have Need of, being the Root of 
all Evil, thould be early and el weed 
ed, out, and "the, contrary Quality, of 3. 
Readineſs impart to gthers amp ied, 
bag ſhould be. encouraged by great bear 
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mendation and Credirz and conrad! alk” 
mg Care, that he“ loses nothing! 1 
Faber Let all the Intces 

of ſuch Freeriefs be 0 rel ay 12755 10 
with Iatereſt; and Ter Hit fenfib ec 
that the K. anels he ſhewg" to WER is 10 
in Huſbandry” for himſelf; but that 
brings a Return of Kindneſs both from hoe 
that receive it, and thoſe who look on. 
Make this a Conteſt among Children, 'ho 
ſhould out-do one another this Way: And 
by this Means, by a conſtant PraQtice, 
Children having made it effy to them- 
ſelves to part with what they have, good 
Nature may be ſettled in them into an _ 
bit, and Uk may take Pleaſure, and | 
themſelves n bei FP 2 Kind, Herab mic en 


Wr. 


to others. 
If Liberality ow be en. (89991 
couraged, Sr et are 8 7 


to be taken, that Children tranſ- 
grefs not the Rules of Tuber: "Ai A 
ever they do, they ſhould "he" ſet ri 
and, if thete 5.000 In for it, — 
buked. * 68 iq ie WVInn pal 0 315 
Our firft wee rag gujded mote By 
Self. love, than Reaſofl or llection, 1 id 
Wonder that in Chiltten” they ' gould be 
very apt to deviate from the yt Meaſure 5 


of Right and Ver Mr afe 5 00 


Mina” the Reſult of 
{ctibus Meditation. b de 


are: 
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are apt to miſtake, the more careful Guard 
ought to be kept over them; and every the 
leaſt Slip in this great ſocial Virtue taken 
Notice of, and rectified; and that in Things 
of the leaſt Weight and Moment, both to 
inſtruct their Ignorance,” and prevent ill 
Habits ; which, from ſmall Beginnings, in 
Pins and Cherry: ſtones,” will, if let alone, 
grow up to higher Frauds, and be in Dan. 
ger to end at laſt in downright hatdened 
Diſhoneſty.” The "firſt Tendency to any 
Injuftice that appears muſt be ſuppreſſed, 
with'a ſhew of Wonder and Abhorrency in 
the Parent and Governors. - But becauſe 
Children cannot well comprehend what 71: 
Juſiice is, till they underſtand” Property, 
— how particular Perſons come by it, the 
ſafeſt Way to ſecure Honeſty, is to lay By FT 
Foundations of it early in Liberality, 
an Eafineſs' to part with" do others 0 
ever they have or like "themſelves; ”Fhis 
may be taught them early, before they have 
Language and Ungerſtanding enough to 
Far diſtin- 9 ol ds operty, and to 
know what is theirs by « prevtar Righn hr; 
excluſive of others; je ſmce' Chil 
Seldom have any Thing bor by Gift, and 
that for the ost Part from their Parents, 
they 80. be at firſt taught not to take or 
Ter, y Thing; but what is given them 
by bel che they take tb habe a"Powet 
obere Anda their Capacities 'cnlarge, 
: 312 Other 
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ether Rules and Caſes of Juſtice, and Rights 
concerning Meum and Tyum, may be pro- 
poſed and inculcated. If any Act of In- 
juſtice in them appears to proceed not from 
Miſtake, but a Perverſeneſs in their Wills, 
when a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not 
reform this irregular and covetous Inchna- 
tion, rougher Remedies muſt be applied: 
And it is but for the Father or Tutor to 
take and keep from them ſamething that they 
value, and think their own, or order ſome- 
body elſe to do it; and by ſuch Inſtances, 
By them ſenſible what, "Ine Advantage 
they are like to make, by poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves unjuſtly of what is another's, whilſt 
there are in the World Rronger and more 
Men than they. But if an ingen uous Des 
teſtation of this ſhameful Vice; be but care: 
fully and early. inſtilled into them. as think 
it may, that is the true and genuine Method 
to obviate this Crime; and will be a better 
Guard againſt Di/bonefty, than any Copſider- 
ations drawn from Interęſt; Hz bits working 
more conſtantly, ang with greater; Facility; 
than, Reaſon. which, when we have moſt 
Need, of, it, is ſeidem fairly. gonſuled,! and 
more rarely. obeyed... mobi 
9. 111, Crying, is 4. Hault than. 0 15 5 
ſhould. not be tolerated in Chil- Corr. 5 
dren, not only for the unpleaſant + » 
ang ,unbecoming; Noſe itt fills the; Houl 


Wits but for- mord conſiderable: Reaſons, in 
190 Reference 
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| Reference e themſelves; which 
18 to be ot Aim in Education. 

"Their Crying is of two Sorts, either Aub. 
Al 7. and domintering, o or quereJous and tobjn- 


5. Their 2 ping l. is very often a ſtiving for 
Maftery, and. an open. Deklaration of their 
11 1 or Obſtinacy. . When they have not 
the Power to obtai AM Deſire, they wilt, 
by their Clamour an nd Sobbing, maintain their 
Title and Right to i it. This is an avowed 
continuin their Claim, and a Sort of Re- 
monftrance ag againſt the Oppreſſion and In- 
juſtice of thoſe who deny them what they 
| have a Mind to. 
vol 112. 2. Sometimes their Crying i is. the 
&'of Pain, or true Sorrow, and A Be- 
Wwouning themſelves under it. 


Theſe two, if carefully obſetved: thay: 
the Mein, Lodks, an A lons, Aid Par. 
ticularly by the Tone of their Crying, be 
[Go eee, but neither of hem muſt 
uffered, ich leſs en courage PO 
c The'6b inate or fo bac 8 i ſhould 
. 50 Meanb be petini fete 'Becauſe it is 
bu! another Way 0 fattering their Deſires 
an encouraging "thoſe Paſſions, which it is 
our main Buſineſs to  ſabdye : | And if it' be, 
as often it is, nh the fece iving any Cor- 
reion, it quite Jefeats a1 bl We ges Eater 
of it; fr any Chaſtiſement Which leaves 
ther i in this Melätec Oppoſition only: _ 
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to make them worſe,; The Reſtraints an 
Pans Part on chichen are all fo 
applied and loſt, as far, as they do not 
prevail e over their Wills, teach, them to ſub⸗ 
mit their Paſſions, and make their Mi 
ſupple , and, plianc to What, thetr, Parerits 
Reaſon adviſe es, t now, and lo ch e 
them to, obey Bi their fl, Rea n ſha 
advife | hereafter, But if, in any Thing 
wherein they are croſſed, 15 Dy, be ſut; 
fered to go away crying, they confirm them- 
ſelves in their Defires, bay ch cheriſh the ill 
Humour, with a Declaration of their Right, 
and a Relotution to ſatisfy - their, 15 6 
tion the firſt Opportunity. Tbis, therefore, 
is another Argument againſt the frequent 
Uſe of Blows : For, whenever you comd1tg 
that NT, Fg is t 799 0 900 
or beat 


from it upon aur Bi 1 out lg 
the Beating. o 55 but a. paſſiqnatę 


33 


T yrangy over. them; 43 and it 35 mere, Cry el 


dies in Pain, withour doing their Minds 
any Good, 779 5 n de us a Reaſo 4095 x 
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without Paſſion, ſoberly, and yet effeQu. 
ally too, laying on the Blows and Smart 
not futioully, and all, at once, but lowly, 
with Reaſoning” between, and with Obſer- 
vation how it wrought, ſtopping when it 
bad made chem plianr, penitent and yield- 
ing, they would ſeldom need the like Pu- 
niſhment again, being made careful to avoid 
the Fault, that deferved it. Beſides, by 
this Means, as the Puniſhment would not 
be loſt for being too little, and not effectual, 
To it would" be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as ſoon as we per: 
ceived that it reached the Mind, and that 
was bettered. For ſince the Chiding or 
Beating of Children ſhould. be always the 
leaſt” that poſſibly my be, that which is 
laid on in the Heat of Anger ſeldom ob- 
ſerves that Meaſure, but is commonly more 
chan it mould be, though it prove lefs than 
enn 

$. 113. 2. Many Children are apt to 
try. upon any little Pain they ſuffer, and 
the leaft'Harm that befalls them puts them 
into Complaints and Batvling, This few 
Children avoid : For it being the firſt and 
” natural Way to declare their Sufferings, or 
Wants, before they can ſpeak, the Compaſ- 
fion that is thought due to their ten er Age 
fooliſhly encourages, and continues it, in 
chem long after they can ſpeak. * It is the 
Dotz, I confeſs, of thoſe” about Children, 


tO 
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to compaſſionate them, whenever; they ſuf- 
fer apy Hurt ; but nor 10 thew, it in pity- 
ing them, Help and eaſe them the belt 
you; cans Put Jy 00 Means Demaany them. 
This toftens cheit Minds, and makes, them 


Nin ld 4 4 © 4. LY 0 
yield to the little, Harms that happen to 


them; hereby they, ſink deeper into that 
Part, which alone . th and make. larget 
Waukds there, than otherwiſ they would. 
They ſhould be hardened, againſt all Suffer- 
Ihgs, eſpecially of the Body, and have no 
Tendergeſs but what riſes from an ingenu- 
dus Shame, and quick Senſe of Reputa- 
tion. The many Inconveniencies this, Life 
is expoſed to, require we ſhould not be too 
ſenſible of every little Hurt. What gur 
Minds yield not to, makes but a ent, Im- 
preſſion, and does us but very little Harm. 
It is the Suffering. of our Spirits that gives 
and continues the Pain. This Brawnineſs 
and Inſenſibility of Mind, is the beſt Ar- 
mour we can have againſt the common 
Evils and Accidents of Life; and being. a 
Temper that is to be got by Exerciſe and 
Cuſtom, more than any other Way, the 
Practice of it ſhould be begun betimes; and 
happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cured, as nothing, that I know, 
ſo much increaſes in Children, as Crying, 10 
- nothing, on the other Side, ſo much x — 
and reſtrains, as their being hindered Porn 
5 | that 


2 
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that Sort of Complaining. In the little Harm 
they ſuffer from Knocks and Falls, they 
ſhould not be pitied for falling, but bid do 
ſo again ; which, beſides that it ſtops thei 
Crying, is a better Way to cure their, Heed- 
leſſneſs, and prevent their Tumbling a. 
nother Time, than either chiding or be- 
moaning them. But let the Hurts they re- 
ceive be what they will, ſtop their Crying, 
and that will give. them more Quiet and 
Eaſe at. preſent, and harden them for the 
future. | | | 

FS. 114. The former Sort of Crying re- 
quires Severity to filence it; and where a 
Look, or a poſitive Command. will not do 
it, Blows muſt: For it proceeding from 
Pride, Obſtinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 
where the Fault lies, muſt be bent, and 
made to comply, by a Rigour ſufficient to 
maſter it. But this latter, being ordina- 
rily from Softneſs of Mind, a quite con- 
trary Cauſe ought to be treated with a 
gentler Hand. Perſuaſion, or diverting the 
Thoughts another Way, or Laughing at 
their H/hining, 2 perhaps be at firſt the 
proper Method : But for this, the Circum- 
ſtances of the Thing, and. the particular 
Temper of the Child, muſt be conſidered. 
No certain unvariable Rules can be given 
about it; but it muſt be left to the Pru- 
derice of the Parents or Tutor. But this, 
I $hink, I may ſay in general, that there 
ſhould 
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mould be a Fe e eee of 
this Sort o f Crying „and, that the Fa- 
ther, by his Ai woc always ſtop 
it, mi ng a. 8 Degree of Rou — 
in bis Looks ords. be 50 as 
the Child is Te a 8 4 or a ſturdier 


Temper: But a let it be be enough to 
ſilence their e and but an Eng to 
the Diſorder. 


ily * if wil. Har- 
are ſo neatly related to he fore- din. | 


mentioned Tempers,. that it may 
not be amiſs here to take Notice of them. 
Fear is a Paſſion, that, if rightly.governed, 
has ics Uſe; and, though Self-Love ſel- 
dom fails to keep it watchful and high 
enough in us, vet there may be an Exceſs 
on the darin Side. Fool. *. ty and In- 
ſenſibility o Danger, being as little rea- 
ſonable, as rene) {ly and ſhrinking at the 
Approach of every little Evil. Fear was 
given us as a Monitor to quicken our In- 
duſtry, and keep us upon our Guard againſt 
the A pproathes of Evil; and, therefore, to 
have no Apprehenſion of Miſchief at Hand, 
not to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Dan- 
ger, but heedlefly | to run into it, be the 
Hazard what it will, without conſidering 
of what Uſe or Conſequence it may be, is 
not che Reſolution of a rational Creature, 
but brutit 2 Fury,, Thoſe who have Chil- 
1 H dren 
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dren of this Temper, have nothing to do 
but a little to awaken their Reaſon, which 
Self- preſervation will quickly diſpoſe them 
to hearken to, unlels, which is uſually the 
Caſe, ſome other Paſſion hurries them on 
head-long, without Senſe, and without Con- 
ſideration. A Diſlike of Evil is fo natural 
to Mankind, that no Body, I think, can 
be without Fear of it, Fear being nothing 
but an Uneaſineſs under the Apprehenſion 
of that coming upon us which we diſlike, 
And, therefore, when any one runs into 
Danger, we may ſay it is under the Con— 
duct of Ignorance, or the Command of ſome 
more imperious Paſſion, no Body being fo 
much an Enemy to himſelf, as to come 
within the Reach of Evil, out of tree Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's Sane. If * 
it be therefore Pride, Vain-Glory, or Rage, 
that ſilences a Child's Fear, or makes him 
not hearken to its Advice, thoſe are by 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
ſideration may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himſelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault that Children are not ſo often guilty 
of, I ſhall not be more particular in its 
Cure. Weakneſs of Spirit is the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the 
greater Care, 


For- 
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Fortitude is the Guard and Sup- & 
port of the other Virtues; and Portirude. 
without Courage a Man will ſcarce 
keep ſteady to his Duty, and fill up the 
Character of a truly-worthy Man. 

Courage, that makes us bear up 
againſt Dangers that we fear, and Courage. - 
Evils that we feel, is of great Uſe 
in an Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expoſed 
to Aſſaults on all Hands: And therefore it 
is very adviſeable to get Children into this 
Armour as early as we can, Natural Tem- 
per, | confels, does here a great deal: But 
even where that is defective, and the Heart 
is in itſelf weak and timorous, it may, by 
a right Management, be brought to a better 
Reſolution, What is to be done to prevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frightful Ap- 
prehenſions inſtilled into them when young, 
or bemoaning themſelves under every little 
Suffering, I-have already taken Notice: How 
to harden their Tempers, and raiſe their 
Courage, if we find them too much ſubject 
to Fear, is'farther to be conſidered. 

True Fortitude I take to be the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Man's Self, and an undiſturbed 
doing his Duty, whatever Evil beſets, or 
Danger lies in his Way. This there are fo 
few Men attain to, that we are not to expect 
it from Children, But yet ſomething may 
be done: And a wiſe Conduct, by inſenſible 
Degrees, may carry them farther than ene 


expects. 
H 2 The 
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The Neglect of this great Care of them, 
whilſt they are young, is the Reaſon, per- 
haps, why there are ſo few that have this 
Virtue in its full Latitude, when they are 
Men. I ſhould not ſay this in a Nation fo 
naturally brave, as ours is, did I think, that 
true Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of Life 
in the Face of an Enemy. This, I confeſs, 
is not the leaſt Part of it, nor can be de- 
nied the Laurels and Honours always juſtly 
due to the Valour of thoſe who venture their 
Lives for their Country. But yet this is not 
all: Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 
ſides the Field of Battle; and, though Death 
be the King of Terrors, yet Pain, Diſgrace 
and Poverty, have frightful Looks, able to 
diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom they ſeem 
ready to ſeize on: And there are thoſe who 
contemn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily 
trighted with the other. True Fortitude is 
prepared for Dangers of all Kinds, and un- 
moved, whatſoever Evil it be that threatens. 
do not mean unmoved with any Fear at all. 
Where Danger ſhews itſelf, Apprehenſion 
cannot, without Stupidity, be - wanting. 
Where Danger is, Senſe of Danger ſhould 
be, and ſo much Fear as ſhould keep us 
awake, and excite our Attention, Induſtry 
and Vigour, but not diſturb the calm Uſe 
of our Reaſon, nor hinder the Execution of 
what that, dictates, Ws 

The 
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The firſt Step to get this noble 
and manly Steadineſs, is, what 1 Convardice. 
have above mentioned, carefully - rat 
to keep Children from Frights of all Kinds, 
when they are young. Let not any fearful 
Apprehenſions be talked into them, nor 
terrible Objects furprize them. This 
often ſo ſhatters and diſcompoſes the Spirits, 
that they never recover it again; but durin 
their whole Life, upon the firſt Suggeſtion 
or Appearance of any terrifying Idea, are 
ſcattered and confounded ; the Body is ener- 
vated, and the Mind diſturbed, and the Man 
ſcarce himſelf, or capable of any compoſed 
or rational Action. Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the animal Spirits, 
introduced by the firſt ſtrong Impreſſion, or 
from the Alteration of the Conſtitution by 
ſome more unaccountable Way, this is cer- 
tain, that ſoit is. Inſtances of ſuch, who in 
a weak timorous Mind have borne, all their 
whole Lives through, the Effects of a Fright 
when they were young, are every where to 
be ſeen; and therefore as much as may be to 
be prevented. : 

The next Thing is, by gentle Degrees, to 
accuſtom Children to thoſe Things they are 
too much afraid of, But here great Caution 
is to be uſed, that you do not make too much 
Haſte, nor attempt this Cure too early, for. 
Fear leſt you increaſe the Miſchief, inſtead 
of remedying it. Little ones in Arms may 

| H 3 be 
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be eaſily kept out of the Way of terrifying 
Objects, and till they can talk and under- 
Rand what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capa- 
ble of that Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, which 
mould be uſed, to let them know there is 
no Harm in thoſe frighttul Objects, which 
we would make them tamiliar with, and do, 
to that Purpoſe, by gentle Degrees, bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And therefore 
it is ſeldom there is need of any Application 
to them of this Kind till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that Infants ſhould have taken Offence 
at any Thing which cannot be ealily kept 
out of their Way, and that they ſhew Marks 
of Terror as often as it comes in Sight, all the 
Allays of Fright, by divertingtheir Thoughts, 
or mixing pleaſant and agreeable Appear- 
ances with it, mult be uſed, till it be grown 
familiar and inoffenſive to them. | 
think we may obſerve, that, when Chil- 
dren are firſt born, all Objects of Sight, that 
do not hurt the Eyes, are indifferent to them; 
and they are no more afraid of a Blackamoor, 
or a Lion, than of their Nurſe, or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards, in certain 
Mixtures of Shape and Colour, comes to 
affright them? Nothing but the Apprehen- 
ſions of Harm that accompanies thoſe Things. 
Did a Child ſuck every Day a new Nurle, 
T make account it would be no more 


affrighted with the mo of Faces at Six 
Mäonths 
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Months old than at Sixty. The Reaſon 


then why it will not come to a Stranger, 1s, 
becauſe having been accuſtomed to receive 
its Food and kind Uſage only from one or 
two, that are about it, the Child appre- 
hends by coming into the Arms of a Stran- 
ger, the being taken from what delights 
and feeds it, and'every Moment ſupplies its 
Wants, which it often feels, and therefore 
fears when the Nurſe is away. | 
The only Thing we naturally 1 
are afraid of, is Pain, or Loſs of 3 
Pleaſure. And, becauſe theſe are hi 
not annexed to any Shape, Colour, or Size 
of viſible Objects, we are frighted with none 
of them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, that 
they will do us Harm, The pleaſant Bright- 
nels, and Luftre of Flame and Fire {6 
delights Children, that at firſt they always 
defire to be handling of it: But when con- 
ſtant Experience has convinced them, by 
the exquiſite Pains it has put them to, how 
cruel] and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it, and carefully avoid it. This 
being the Ground of Fear, it is not hard to 


find whence it ariſes, and how it is to be 
cured in all miſtaken Objects of Terror. 


And when the Mind is confirmed. againſt 
them, and has got a Maſtery over itſelf, 
and its ufual Fears, in lighter Occaſio..s, 
it is in good Preparation to meet more 

H 4 real. 
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real Dangers. Your Child ſhrieks, and 
runs away at the Sight of a Frog: Let 
another catch it, and lay it down at a good 
Diſtance from hin: At firſt accuſtom him 
to look upon it; 1 hen he can do that, then 
to come nearer te it, and fee it leap with- 
out Emotion; then to touch it lightly when 
it is held faſt in another's Hand; and ſo 
on, till he can come to handle it as con- 
fidently as a Butterfly, or a Sparrow. By 
the ſame Way any other vain Terrors may 
be removed, if Care be taken, that you 
go not too faſt, and puſh not the Child on 
to a new Degree of Aſſurance, till he be 
thoroughly confirmed in the former. And 
thus the young Soldier 1s to be trained on to 
the Warfare of Life; wherein Care is to be 
taken, that more Things be not repreſent- 
ed as dangerous than really are ſo; and 
then, that whatever you obſerve him to be 
more frightened at than he ſhould, you be 
ſure to role him on to by inſenſible Degrees, 
till at laſt, quitting his Fears, he maſters the 
Difficulty, and comes off with | Applauſe. 
Succeſſes of this Kind, often repeated, will 
make him find, that Evils are not always ſo 
certain, or ſo great, as our Fears repreſent 
them; and that the Way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be diſcompoſed, deject- 
ed, and deterred by Fear, where either our 
Credit or Duty requires us to go on. £ | 

„ | ut 
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But ſince the great Foundation * 
of Fear in Children is Pain, the Hardineſi. 
Way to harden, and fortify Chili. 
dren againſt Fear and Danger, is to accuſ- 
tom them to ſuffer Pain. This, it is pol- 
ſible, will be thought, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural Thing towards their Children; and 
by moſt, unreaſonable, to endeavour to re- 
concile any one to the Senſe of Pain, b 
bringing it upon him. It will be ſaid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an Averſion for him 
that makes him ſuffer, but can never recom- 
mend to him Suffering itſelf. This is a 
ſtrange Method: Tou will not have Chil- 
dren whipped and puniſhed for their Faults, 
but you would have them rormented for 
doing well, or for Tormenting's Sake. 'I 
doubt not but ſuch Objections as theſe will be 
made, and I ſhall be thought inconfiſtent 
with myſelf, or phantaſtical, in propoſing it. 
I confeſs it is a Thing to be managed with 
great Diſcretion, and therefore it falls not out 
amiſs, that it will not be received and reliſh- 
ed but by thoſe who conſider well, and look 
into the Reaſon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
cauſe I would not have them think bodily 
Pain the greateſt Puniſhment : And I would 
bave them, when they do well, be ſometimes 
put in Pain, for the ſame Reafon, that they 
may be accuſtomed to bear it without look- 
ing on it as the greateſt Evil, How much 
| H 5- . Educa> 
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Education may reconcile young People to 
Pain and Sufferance, the Examples of Sparta 
does ſufficiently ſhew : And they who have 
- once brought themſelves not ta think bodily 
Pain the greateſt of Evils, or that which 
they ought to ſtand moſt in fear of, have 
made no ſmall Advance towards Virtue, 
But I am not fo fooliſh to propoſe the Lace- 
demouian Diſcipline in our Age or Conſti— 
tution. But yet I do ſay, that enuring Chil- 
dren gently to ſuffer ſome Degrees of Pain, 
without ſhrinking, is a Way to gain Firm- 
neſs to their Minds, and lay a Foundation 
for Courage and Refolution, in the future 
Part of their Lives. le 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 
be moan themſelves, on every little Pain they 
ſuffer, is the firſt Step to be made. But of 
this J have ſpoken elſewhere. 

The next Thing is ſometimes defignedly 
to put them in Pain: But Care muſt be taken 
that this be done when the Child is in good 
Humour, and fatisfied of the good Will and 
Kindneſs of him that hurts him, at the Time 
that he does it. There muft no Marks of 
Anger or Diſpleaſure, on the one Side; nor 
Compaſſion, or Repenting, on the other, go 
along with it: And it muſt be ſure to be no 
more than the Child can bear, without re- 
pining or taking it amiſs, or for a Puniſh- 
ment. Managed by theſe Degrees, and with 
ſuch Circumſtances, I have ſeen a Child run 
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away laughing, with good ſmart Blows of a 
Wand on his Back, who would have cried 
for an unkind Word, and been very ſenſible 
of the Chaſtiſement of a cold Look, from the 
ſame Perſon. Satisfy a Child, by a conſtant 
Courſe of your Care and Kindneſs, that you 
perfectly love him, and he may, by Degrees, 
be accuſtomed to bear very painful and rough. 
Uſage from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining : And this we fee Children do every 
Day in Play one with another. The ſofter 
you find your Child is, the more you are to 
ſeek Occaſions, at fit Times thus to harden 
him. The great Art in this is to begin with 
what is but very little painful, and to pro- 
ceed by inſenſible Degrees, when you are 
playing, and in Good Humour with him, 
and ſpeaking well of him: And when you. 
have once got him to think himſelf made 
Amends for his Suffering, by the Praiſe is. 
given him for his Courage; when he can. 
take a Pride in giving ſuch Marks of his 
Manlineſs, and can prefer the Reputation. 
of being brave and ſtout, to the avoiding a 
little Pain, or the ſhrinking under it; you 
need not deſpair in Time, and by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of his growing Reaſon, to maſter his 
Timorouſneſs, and mend the Weakneſs of his 
Conftitution. . As he grows bigger, he is to 
be ſet upon bolder Attempts than his natu- 
ral Temper carries him to; and whenever he 
is obſerved to flinch from what one has Red 
H. 6 ſon 
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ſon to think he would come off well in, if he 
had but Courage to undertake, that he 
ſhould be aſſiſted in at firſt, and by Degrees 
ſhamed to, till at laſt Practice has given more 
Aſſurance, and with it a Maſtery; which 
mult be rewarded with great Praiſe, and the 
good Opinion of others, for his Performance. 
When by theſe Steps he has got Reſolution 
enough not to be deterred, from what he 
ought to do, by the Apprehenſion of Dan- 
ger; when Fear does not, in ſudden or ha- 
zardous Occurrences, diſcompole his Mind, 
tet his Body a trembling, and make him 
unfit for Action, or run away from it, he 
has then the Courage of a rational Creature: 
And ſuch an Hardineſs we would endeavour, 
by Cuſtom and Uſe, to bring Children to, 
as proper Occaſions come in our Way, 
& 116. One Thing I have fre- 
Cruel. quently obſerved in Children, that 
when they have got Poſſeſſion of 
any poor Creature they are apt to uſe it ill.: 
They often torment, and treat, very roughly 
young Birds, Butterflies, and ſuch other 
poor Animals, which fall into their Hands, 
and that with a ſeeming Kind of Pleaſure. 
This, I think, ſhould be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any ſuch Cruelty, they 
ſhould be taught the contrary Uſage : For 
the Cuſtom of tormenting and killing of 
Beaſts will, by Degrees, harden their 
Minds, even towards Men; and they who 
WEEDS + delight 
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delight in the Suffering and Deſtruction of 
inferior Creatures, will not be apt to be 
very compaſſionate or benign to thoſe of 
their own Kind, Our Practice takes Notice 
of this in the Excluſion of Butchers from 
Juries of Life and Death. Children ſhould, 
from the Beginning, be bred. up in an Ab- 
horrence of killing or tormenting any living 
Creature; and be taught not to Hail or 
deſtroy any Thing, unleſs it be for the Pre- 
ſervation or Advantage of ſome other that 
is nobler. And truly, if the Preſervation 
of all Mankind, as much as in him hes, were 
every one's Perſuaſion, as indeed it is every 
one's Duty, and the true Principle to regu- 
late our Religion, Politicks, and Mora- 
lity by, the World would be much quieter, 
and better natured than it is. But to return 
to our preſent Buſineſs : I cannot but com- 
mend both the Kindneſs and Prudence of a 
Mother I knew, who was wont always to 
indulge her Daughters, when any of them 
deſired Dogs, Squirrels, Birds, or any ſuch 
Things as young Girls uſe to be delighted 

with: But then, when they had them, they 
muſt be ſure to keep them well, and look 
diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill uſed : For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was count- 
ed a great Fault, which often forfeited their 
Poſſeſſion, or at leaſt they failed not to be 
rebuked for it; whereby they were early 
| taught 
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taught Diligence and Good - Nature. And, 
indeed, I think People ſhould be accuſtomed 
from their Cradles to he tender of all ſenſible 
Creatures, and to ſpoil or waſte nothing 
at all. | | 
This Delight they take in doing of Mi, 
chief, whereby I mean ſpoiling of any 
Thing to no Purpoſe, but more eſpecially 
the Pleaſure they take to put any Thing in 
Pain that is capable of it, J cannot per- 
fuade myſelf to be any other than a fo- 
reign and introduced Diſpoſition, an Ha- 
bit borrowed from Cuſtom and Converſa- 
tion. People teach Children to ſtrike, and 
laugh, when they hurt, or ſee Harm come 
to others: And they have the Examples of 
moſt about them, to confirm them in 1t; All 
the Entertainment and Talk of Hiſtory is of 
nothing almoſt but Fighting and Killing : 
And the Honour and Renown that is be- 
ſtowed on Conquerors (who for the moſt 
Part are but the great Butchers of Man- 
kind) farther miſlead growing Youth. who 
by this Means come to think Slau,hter 
the laudable Buſineſs of Mankind, and the 
moſt heroick of Virtues. By theſe St vs 
funnatural Cruelty is planted in us; and 
what Humanity abhors, Cuſtom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the 
Way to Honour. Thus, by Faſhion and 
Opinion, that comes to be a Pleaſure, which 
in itſelf neither is nor can be any, This 
| ought 4 
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ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied; ſo as to ſettle and cheriſh the 
contrary, and more natural. Temper of Be- 
nignity and Compaſſion in the Room of it: 
But ſtill by the ſame gentle Methods, which 
are to be applied to the other two Faults 
before-mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreaſonable here to add this farther Cau- 
tion, viz. That the Miſchiefs, or Harms, 
that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Igno- 
rance, and were not known to be Harms, or 
deſigned for Miſchief 's Sake, though they 
may, perhaps, be ſometimes of conſiderable 
Damage, yet are not at all, or but very 
gently, to be taken Notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, That 
whatever Miſcarriage a Child is guilty of, 
and whatever be the Conſequence of it, the 
Thing to be regarded, in taking Notice of it, 
is only what Root it ſprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eſtabliſh : And to that the 
Correction 0 15 to be directed and the 
Child not ſuffer any Puniſhment for 
any Harm which may have come by his. 
Play or Inadvertency. The Faults to be 
amended lie in the Mind; and if they are 
ach, as either Age will cure, or no ill . 
bits will follow trom, the- prefent Action, 
whatever diſpleaſing Cireumſtances it may 
have, is to be paſſed by, without any Ani- 
madverſion. 
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F. 117. Another Way to inſtil Senti. 
ments of Humanity, and to keep them lively 
in young Folks, will be, to accuſtom them 
to Civility in their Language and Deport- 
ment towards their Inferiors, and the 
meaner Sort of People, particularly Servants, 
It is not unuſual to obſerve the Children in 
Gentlemen's Families treat the Servants of 
the Houſe with domineering Words, Names 
of Contempt, and an imperious Carriage, 
as if they were of another Race and Species 
beneath them. Whether ill Example, the 
Advantage of Fortune, or their natural Va- 
nity, inſpire this Haughtineſs, it ſhould be 
prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, 
courteous, affable Carriage towards the low- 
er Ranks of Men placed in the Room of it, 
No Part of their Superiority will be hereby 
loſt ; but the Diſtinction increaſed, and their 
Authority ſtrengthened ; when Love in In- 
feriors is joined to outward Reſpect, and an 
Eſteem of the Perſon has a Share in their 
Submiſſion: And Domeſticks will pay a 
more ready and cheerful Service, when they 
find themſelves not ſpurned, becauſe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others, at 

eir Maſters Feet. Children ſhould not be 
ſuffered to loſe the Conſideration of hu- 
man Nature, in the Shufflings of outward 
Conditions: The more they have, the bet- 
ter humoured ſnhould they be taught to be; 
and the more compaſſionate and * 0 

* *1 thole 
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thoſe of their Brethren who are placed low- 
er, and have ſcantier Portions. If they are 
ſuffered from their Cradles to treat Men ill 
and rudely, becauſe, by their Father's Title, 
they think they have a little Power over 
them, at beſt it is ill-bred, and, if Care be 
not taken, will, by Degrees, nurſe up their 
natural Pride into an habitual Contempt of 
thoſe beneath them: And where will that 
probably end, but in Oppreſſion and 
Cruelty? „ 

F. 118. Curioſity in Children 
(which I had Occaſion juſt to men- Curio/ty. 
tion §. 138.) is but an Appetite af- 
ter Knowledge, and therefore ought to be 
encouraged in them, not only as a good 
Sign, but as the great Inſtrument Nature 
has provided to remove that Ignorance they 
were born with; and which, without this 
buſy Ingquifitiveneſs, will make them dull and 
uſeleſs Creatures. The Ways to encourage 
it, and keep it active and buſy, are, I ſup- 
pole, theſe following: | 
1. Not to check or diſcountenance any 
Enquiries he ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to 
be laughed at; but to anſwer all his Queſtions,y 
and explain the Matters he deſires to know, 
ſo as to make them as much intelligible to 
him as ſuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But confound not his Under- 
ſtanding with Explications or Notions. that 
are above it, or with the Variety or ma 

er 
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ber of Things that are not to his preſent 
Purpoſe. - Mark what it is his Mind aims at 
in the Queſtian, an not what Words he ex. 
preſſes it in: And hen you have informed 
and ſatisfied him in that, you ſhall ſee how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and 
how, by fit Anſwers, he may be led far- 
ther than perhaps you could imagine; for 
Knowledge is grateful to the Underſtanding, 
as Light to the Eyes: Children are pleaſed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, eſpecially 
if they ſee that their Enquiries are re- 
garded, and that their Deſire of Knowing is 
encouraged and commended. And ] doubt 
not but one great Reaſon why many Chil- 
dren -abandon themſelves wholly to. filly 
Sports, and trifle away all their Time inſipid- 
ly, is, becauſe they have found their Curigſty 
baulked, and their Enquiries neglected : But 
had they been treated with more Kindneſs 
and Refpect, and their Queſtions anſwered, as 
they ſhould, to their Satisfaction, I doubt not 
but they would have taken more Pleaſure in 
Learning, and improving their Knowledge, 
wherein there would be till Newnels and 
Variety, which is what they are delighted 
with, than in returning over and over to the 
fame Play and Play-things. 4285 

FS. 119. 2. To this ſerious Anſwering 
their Queſtions, and informing their Under- 
ſtandings in what they deſire, as if it were 


a Matter that needed it, ſhould be added 
« +4 ſome 
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ſome peculiar Ways of Commendation. Let 
others, whom they eſteem, be told before 
their Faces of the Knowledge they have in 
ſuch and ſuch Things; and ſince we are all, 
even from our Cradles, vain and proud Crea- 
tures, let their Vainty be flattered with 
Things that will do them good; and let 
their Pride ſet them on work on ſomething 
which may turn to their Advantage. Upon 
this Ground you ſhall find, that there can- 
not be a greater Spur to the attaining what 
you would have the eldeſt learn, and know 
himſelf, than to ſet him upon zeaching it bjs 
younger Brothers and Siſters. 

120. 3. As Children's Enquiries are not 
to be lighted; ſo alſo great Care is to be 
taken, that they never receive deceitful and 
eluding Anfwers. They eaſily perceive when 
they are ſlighted, or deceived ; and quickly 
learn the Trick of Neglect, Diſſimulation 
and Falſehood, which they obſerve others to 
make Uſe of. We are not to intrench upon 
Truth in any Converſation, bur leaſt of all 
with Children, fince, if we play falſe with 
them, we not only deceive their Expectation, 
and hinder their Knowledge, but corrupt 
their Innocence, and teach them the worſt 
of Vices. They are Travellers newly ar- 
rived in a ſtrange Country, of which they 
know nothing: We ſhould therefore make 
Conſcience not to miſlead them; and though 
their Queſtions ſeem ſometimes not very ma- 

terial, 
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terial, yet they ſhould be ſeriouſly anſwered : 
For however they may appear to us (to 


whom they are long ſince known) Enquiries 


not worth the making, they are of Moment 
to thoſe who are wholly ignorant. Children 


are Strangers to all we are acquainted with; 


and all the Things they meet with are at firſt 
unknown to them, as they once were to us: 


And happy are they who meet with civil 


People, that will comply with their Igno— 
rance, and help them to get out of it. 

If you or I now ſhould be ſet down in 
Japan, with all our Prudence and Know- 


ledge about us, a Conceit whereof make us, 


perhaps, ſo apt to ſlight the Thoughts and 
Enquiries of Children; ſhould we, I ſay, be 
ſer down in Japan, we ſhould, no doubt, (if 
we would inform ourſelves of what is there 
to be known) aſk a thouſand Queſtions, 
which, to a ſupercilious or inconſiderate 
Japaneſe, would ſeem very idle and imperti- 
nent, though to us they would be very ma- 
terial and of Importance to be reſolved ; and 
we ſhould be glad to find a Man fo complat- 
ſant and courteous, as to ſatisfy our Demands, 
and inſtruct our Ignorance. 

When any new Thing comes in their Way, 
Children uſually aſk, the common Queſtion 


of a Stranger, What is it? Whereby they 


ordinarily mean nothing but the Name; and 


therefore to tell them how it is called, is uſu- 


ally the proper Anſwer to that Demand. A — 
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the next Queſtion uſually is, That is it for? 
And to this it ſhould be anſwered truly and 
directly: The Uſe of the Thing ſhould be 
told, and the Way explained how it ſerves. 
to ſuch a Purpoſe, as far as their Capacities. 
can comprehend it. And ſo of any other 
Circumſtances they ſhall aſk about it; not 
turning them going till they have given 
them all the Satisfaction they are capable 
of; and ſo leading them by your Anſwers 
into farther Queſtions. And perhaps to a 
grown Man ſuch Converſation will not be 
altogether ſo idle and inſignificant as we 
are apt to imagine: The native and un- 
taught Suggeſtions of inquiſitive Children 
do often offer Things, that may ſet a con- 
ſidering Man's Thoughts on Work. And; 
I think there is frequently more to be learned. 
from the unexpected Queſtions of a Child, 
than the Diſcourſes of Men, who talk in a 
Road, according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their Edu- 
cation. | = 
$. 121. 4. Perhaps it may not ſometimes 
be amils to excite their Curioſity, by bring- 
ing ſtrange and new Things in their Way, on. 
Purpoſe to engage their Enquiry, and give 
them Occaſion to inform themſelves about 
them: And if by Chance their Curioſity. 
leads them to aſk what they ſhould. not 
know, it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, that it is a Thing that belongs not, 
3 to 
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to them to know, than to pop them off with 
a Falſehood, or a frivolous Anſwer, '* 

$. 122. Pertneſs, that appears ſometimes 
ſo early, proceeds from a Principle thar 
ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong Conſtitution of 
Body, or ripens into a ſtrong Judgment of 
Mind. If it were deſirable to have a Child 
a more briſk Talker, I believe there might be 
Ways found to make him ſo: Bur I ſup- 
pole a wiſe Father had rather that his Son 
ſhould be able and uſeful, when a Man, than 
pretty Company, and a Diverſion to others, 
whilſt a Child: Though if that too were 
to be conſidered, I think I may ſay, there 
is not ſo much Pleaſure to have a Child prat- 
tle agreeably, as to reaſon well, Encourage 
therefore his Inguiſitiveneſs all you can, by 
ſatisfying his Demands, and informing his 
Judgment, as far as it 1s capable, When 
his Reaſons are any Way tolerable, let him 
find the Credit and Commendation of them : 
And when they are quite out of the Way, 
let him, without being laughed at for his 
Miſtake, be gently put into the Right: And 
if he ſhew a Forwardneſs to be reaſoning 
about Things that come in his Way, take 
Care as much as you can that no Body check 
this Inclination in him, or miſlead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious Ways of talking with him: 
For when all is done, this, as the higheſt and 
moſt important Faculty of our Minds, ce- 
ſerves the greateſt Care and Attention in 
| cultivating : 
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cultivating: The right Improvement, and 
Exertiſe of our Reaſon being the higheſt 
perfection that a Man can attain to in this 
Life. N 
$. 123. Contrary to this buſy 

inquiſitive Temper there is ſome- Saunter- | 
times obſervable in Children, a . 

ljtleſs Careleſſneſs, a Want of Regard to any 
Thing, and a Sort of 7rifling even at their 
Buſineſs, This ſauntering Humour I look on 
as one of the worſt Qualities can appear in 
a Child, as well as one of the hardeſt to be 
cured, where it is natural. But it being 
liable to be miſtaken in ſome Caſes, Care muſt 
be taken to make a right Judgment concern- 
ing that trifling at their Books or Buſineſs, 
which may ſometimes be complained of in a 
Child. Upon the firſt Suſpicion a Father 
has, that his Son is of a ſauntering Temper, 
he muſt carefully obſerve him, whether he 
be /;/Heſs and indifferent in all his Actions, 
or whether in ſome Things alone he be ſlow 
and ſluggiſh, but in others vigorous and 
eager; tor, though he find that he does loiter 
at his Book, and let a good deal of the Time 
he ſpends in his Chamber or Study, run idly 
away, he muſt not preſently conclude, that 
this is from a /auntering Humour in his Tem- 
per. It may be Childiſhneſs, and a prefer- 
ring ſomething to his Study, which his 
Thoughts run on : And he diſlikes his Book, 
as is natural, becauſe it is forced upon him 
as 
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as a Taſk. . To know this perfectly, you 
muſt watch him at Play, when he is out of 
his Place and Time of Study, following his 
own Inclinations; and ſee there, whether he 
be ſtirring and active; whether he. deſigns 
any Thing, and with Labour and Eagerneſs 
purſues it, till he has accompliſhed what he 
aimed at, or whether he Jaziy and fle 
dreams away his Time. If this Sloth be 
only when he is about his Book, I think it 
may be eaſily cured. If it be in bis Tem- 
per, it will require a little more Pains and 
Attention to. remedy it. | 
F. 124. If you are ſatisfied by his Earneſt- 
nels at Play, or any Thing elſe he ſets his 
Mind on, in the Intervals between his 
Hours of Buſineſs, that he is not of himſelf 
inclined to Lazineſs, but that only Want 
of Reliſh of his Book makes him negligent, 
and /luggifh in his Application to it, the firlt 
Step is to try by talking to him kindly of 
the Folly and Inconvenience of it, where- 
by he loſes a good Part of his Time, which 
he might have for his Diverſion : But be ſure 
to talk calmly and kindly, and not much 
at firſt, but only theſe plain Reaſons in ſhort. 
If this prevails, you have gained the Point 
in the moſt deſirable Way, which is that 
of Reaſon and Kindneſs. If this ſofter Ap- 
plication prevails not, try to ſhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, aſking 
every Day, when he comes to T _ if 
| there 
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there be no Stranger there, how long he 
was that Day about his Buſineſs? And if 
he has not done it, in the Time he might be 
well ſuppoſed to have diſpatched it, expoſe 
and turn him into Ridicule for it; but mix 
ro chiding, only put on a pretty cold Brow 
towards him, and keep it till he reform; 
and let his Mother, Tutor, and all about 
him do ſo too. If this work not the Effect 
you deſire, then tell him he ſhall be no 
longer troubled with a Tutor to take Care 
of his Education; you will not be at the 
Charge to have him ſpend his Time idly 
with him; but ſince he prefers this or that 
[whatever Play he delights in] to his Book, 
that only he ſhall do; ; and fo in earneſt- 
ſet him to work on his beloved Play, and 
keep him ſteadily, and in earneſt, to it Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
and would, at any Rate, change it for ſome 
Hours at his Book again. But, when you 
thus ſet him his Taſk of Play, you muſt be 
ſure to look after him yourſelf, or ſet ſome- 
body elſe to do it that may conſtantly ſee 
him employed in it, and that he be not per- 
mitted to be idle at that too. I ſay, your- 
ſelf look after him; for it is worth the Fa- 
ther's while, whatever Buſineſs he has, to 
beſtow two or three Days upon his Son, to 
cure fo great a Miſchief as his /aratering at 
his Butineſs, 
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§. 125. This is what I propoſe, if it be 
Laleneſs not from his general Temper, but 


a peculiar or acquired Averſion to Learning, 
which you muſt be careful to examine and 


-diſtinguiſh. But though you have your 
Eyes upon him, to watch what he does 


with the Time which he has at his own 
Diſpoſal, yet you muſt not let him perceive 


that you or any Body elle do ſo; for that 
may hinder him from following his own 
Inclination, which he being full of, and 


not daring, for Fear of you, to proſecute 
what his Head and Heart are ſet upon, he 
may neglect all other Things, which then 
he reliſhes not, and ſo may ſeem to be idle 


and liſtleſs, when, in Truth, it is nothing 


but being intent on that, which the Fear of 
your Eye or Knowledge keeps him from 
executing. To be clear in this Point, the 
Obſervation muſt be made when you are out 
of the Way, and he not ſo much as under 


the Reſtraint of a Suſpicion that any Body 


has an Eye upon him. In thoſe Seaſons of 

rfet Freedom let ſomebody you can 
truſt mark how he ſpends his Time, whe- 
ther he unactively loiters it away, when, with- 
out any Check, he is left to his own Incli- 
nation. Thus, by his Employment of ſuci 
Times of Liberty, you will eafily diſcern 
whether it be Liftleſſneſs in his Temper, or 
Averſion to his Book, that makes him ſaun- 


ter away his Time of Study. : 
§. 120. 
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$. 126, If ſome Defect in his Conſtitution 
has caſt a Damp on his Mind, and he be 
naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpro- 
miſing Diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt to 
be dealt with; becauſe, generally, carrying 
with it an Unconcernedneſs for the future, 
it wants the two great Springs of Action, 
Foreſight and Defire ; which, how to plant 
and increaſe, where Nature has given a cold 
and contrary Temper, will be the Queſtion. 
As ſoon as you are ſatisfied that this is the 
Caſe, you muſt carefully enquire whether 
there be nothing be delights in: Inform 

yourſelf, what it is he is moſt pleaſed with; 
.and if you can find any particular Tendency 
his Mind hath, increaſe it all you can, and 
make Uſe of that to ſet him on Work, and 
to excite his Induſtry, If he loves Praiſe, 
or Play, or fine Cloaths, &c. or, on the 
other Side, dreads Pain, Diſgrace, or your 
Diſpleaſure, &c, whatever it be that he loves 
moſt, except it be Sloth, (for that will 

never ſet him on Work) let that be made u 
of to quicken him, and make him beſtir 
bioſelf; for, in this Jeſs Temper, you ate 
not to fear an Exceſs of Appetite (as in all 
other Caſes) by cheriſhing it. It is that 
which you want, and therefore mult labour 
to raiſe and increaſe; for where there is no 

Deſire, there will be no Induſtry. 

$. 127. If you have not Hold enough 
7 him this Way to ſtir up Vigour and 
I 2 Activity 
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Activity in him, you muit employ him in 
ſome conſtant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing ſomething. The 
keeping him hard to ſome Study were the 
better Way to get him an Habit of exer. 
<ifing and applying his Mind. But, becauſe 
this is an inviſible Attention, and no Body 
can tell when he is or is not idle at it, you 
_ muſt find bodily Employments for him, 
which he muſt be- conſtantly buſied in and 
kept to; and, if they have ſome little Hard- 
ſhip and Shame in them, it may not be the 
worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, 
and make him deſire to return to his Book, 
But be ſure, when you exchange his Book 
for his other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Taſk, 
to be done in ſuch a Time, as may allow 
him no Opportunity to be idle. Only, after 
you have by this Way brought him to be 
attentive and induſtrious at "his Book, you 
may, upon his diſpatching his Study within 
the Time ſet him, give him, as a Reward, 
lome Reſpite from his other Labour; which 
you may diwiniſh as you find him grow 
moöre and more ſteady in his Application, 
and at Taft wholly take off, when! his ain. 
*Pering at his Book is cured. 
e [0.697 21 e, We formerly' Sbferved 
borgen. that Variety and Freedom was that 
Khich delighted Children,” Eſt 
met their Plays' to them; "and that 


therefore their Book,” or any” Thing” we 
y ould 
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would have them learn, ſhould not be en- 
joined them as, By/ine/s., This their Pa- 
tents, Tutors, and I'cachers/are; apt to for- 
get; and their Impatience to have them 
bulied in what is fit for them to dos ſuffers 
them not to deceive them into it. But, by 
the repeated Injunctions they meet with, 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh, between what 
is required of them, and what not. When 
this Miſtake has once made his Book un- 
ealy.to him, the Cure is to be applied at the 
other End. And, ſince it will be then teo 
late to endeavour to make it a. Play to him, 
you muſt take the contrary Courſe: Obſerve 
what Play he is moſt delighted with; en- 
join that, and make him play ſo many 
Hours every Day, not as a Puniſhment fes 
playing, but as if it, were the Buſineſs re- 
quired of him. This, if I miſtake not, 
will, in a few Days, make him fo weary of 
his. moſt beloved Sport, that he will prefer 
his Book, or. any Thing, to it, eſpecially 
if it may redeem him from any Part of the 
Taſk of Play is ſet him, and he may 
be ſuffered to employ ſome Part of the 
Time deſtined to his Taſk of Play in his 
Book, or ſuch other Exerciſe as is really uſe- 
ful to him. This. I at leaſt think a better 
Cure than that Forbidding, (which uſually 
increaſes the Deſire) | or any other Punith- 
ment ſhould be made Uſe of to remedy it: 
For, when you have once glutted his Ap- 

T4 petite 
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petite (which may ſafely be done in all Things 
but eating and drinking) and made him 
ſurfeit of what you would have him avoid, 
you have put him into a Principle of Aver. 
ion, and you need not ſo much fear after- 
wp his longing for the ſame Thing again, 
129. This, I think, is ſufficiently evident, 
that Children generally hate to be idle. All 
the Care then is, that their buſy Humour 
ſhould be conſtantly employed in ſomething 
of Uſe to them; which, if you will attain, 
you mult make what you would have them 
do a Recreation to them, and not a BH. 
ness. The Way to do this, fo that they 
may not perceive you have any Hand in it, 
is this propoſed here, viz. To make- them 
weary of that which you, would not have 
them do, by enjoining and making them, 
under fome Pretence or other, do it till they 
are ſurfeited. For Example: Does your 
Son play at Top and Scourge. too much ? 
Enjoin him to play ſo many Hours every 
Day, and look that he do it; z and you ſhall 
tee he will quickly be ſick of it, and willing 
to leave it. By this Means, making the 
Recreation. you diſlike a Buſineſs to him, 
he will of himſelf with Delight betake him- 
ielf to thoſe Things you would have him 
do, eſpecially if ;they be. propoſed, as Re- 
wards for having performed his Ta/# in that 
Flay which is commanded him; for, if he be 
ordered every Day to-whip his Top, 10 my 
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as to make him ſufficiently weary, do you 
not think he will apply himſelf with Eager- 
neſs to his Book, and wiſh for it, if you 
romiſe it him as a Reward of having 
whipped his Top luſtily, quite out all the 
Time that is ſer him? Children, in the 
Things they do, if they comport with 
their Age, find little Difference, ſo they 
may be doing : The Eſteem they have for 
one Thing above another they borrow front 
others; ſo that what thoſe about them make 
to be a Reward to them, will really be fo. 
By this Art it is in their Governor's 
Choice, whether Scotch-hoppers ſhall reward 
their Dancing, or Dancing their Scotch-hop- 
pers; whether Peg-Top, or Reading; play- 
ing at Trap, or ſtudying the Globes, ſhall 
be more acceptable and pleaſing to them 
all that they deſire being to be buſy, and 
buſy, as they imagine, in Things of their 
own Choice, and which they receive as. Fa- 
yours from their Parents, or others, for 
whom they have Reſpect, and with whom 
they would be in Credit. A Set of Chil- 
dren thus ordered, and kept from the ill 
Example of others, would all of them, I 
ſuppoſe, with as much Earneſtnefs and De- 
light, learn to read, write, and what elſe one 
would have them, as others do their ordi- 
nary Plays: And the Eldeſt being thus en- 


tered, and this made the Faſhion of the 


Place, it would be as impoſſible to hipder 
14 " them. 


TRIED DDD r —— — — 
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them from learning the one, as it is;ardling 
rily to keep them from the other k 
FS. 130. Play- things, Lthink; 

Ply Games. Children ſhoujd, have, and of di. 
vers Sorts ; but ſtilh tobe in the 
Cuſtody of their Tutors, or ſomebody elſe, 
Uhereof the Child ſhould have in his Power 
but one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 
to have another but when he reſtored- that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of 
not loſing or ſpoiling the Things they have; 
whereas bien and Variety in their own 
keeping, makes them wanton and careleſs; 
and teaches them from the Beginning to be 


Squanderers and Waſters. Theſe; I con- 


fels, are little T hings, and ſuch as will ſeem 
beneath the Care. of a Governor; but no- 
thing that may form Children's Minds is to 
he overlooked \ and neglected; and whatſo- 
ever introduces Habits, and ſetiles Ouſtoms 
in them, deſerves the Care and Attention of 
the! Governors, and is not a ſmall T hing | in 
We TI J natd: 19 

"One Thin more about Children's Play: 

1 worth their Parents Care » 
Thovgh it be agreed they ſhould have of 
ſeveral Sorts, yet, I think, they ſnould have 
none bought for them. This will hinder 
that great n. they are often over- 
charged wit h, which ſerves. only to teach 


the Mind to wander after Change and Su- 
Fita to be ünquiet, and perpetually 


ſtretch- 
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ſtretching itſelf after "ſomething more ſtill, 
though it knows not what, and never to be 
ſatisfied with what it hath. The Court that 
is made to People of Cogdirion, in ſuch 
Kind of Preſents to their Children, does the 
little ones great Harm: By it they are 
taught Pride, Vanity, and Covetouſneſs, 
almoſt before they can ſpeak : And I have 
known a young Child ſo diſtracted with the 
Number and Variety of his Play- Games, 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look them 
over; and was fo accuſtomed to Abundance, 
that he never thought he had enough, but 
was always aſking, What more? What 
2 What new Thing ſhall I have? 

A good Introduction to moderate Deſires, 
and the ready "Wy. to 10 xr a contented 
happy' Man ” 1 

T0 then ſhall they have the Play Games 
vow allow them, if none muſt” be bought 
for them? I anſwer, they ſhould make 
wem thermſelves, or at leaſt endeavour it, 
and ſet themſelyes about it: Till chen they 
ſhould - Euve none, and till then they will. 
want none of any: great Artifice. A Kolk. 
Pebble, a "Pibck ce” of Paper, the Mother's 
Bunch ef Nes CER thing, they can- 
got hurt iemſelves ſerves as mc a 
to divert Metle CHildfen as theſe more cha 
able and elitioss" To . om d "hb 10 
which are reſehuly ' put bt . Och © 
Meng Children are HEV du out Hf 


= 
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Humour for want of ſuch Play-Things, un- 
leſs they have been uſed to them; when they 
are little, whatever occurs ſerves the Turn; 
and, as they grow bigger, if they are not 
ſtored by the expenſive Folly of others, they 
will make them themſelves. Indeed, when 
they once begin to ſet themſelves to work 
about any of their Inventions, they ſhould 
be taught and aſſiſted; but ſhould have no. 
thing whilſt they lazily ſit ſtill, expecting 
to be furniſhed from other Hands, with- 
out employing their own. And, if you help 
them where they are at a Stand, it will 
more, endear you to them than any charge- 
able Toys you ſhall buy for them. Play. 
Things which are above their Skill to make, 
as Tops, Gigs, Battledores, and the like, 
which are to be uſed with Labour, ſhould, 
indeed, be procured them. Theſe it is con- 
venient they ſhould have, not for Variety, 
but Exerciſe; but theſe too ſhould be given 
them as bare as might be. If they had a 
Top, the Scourge-Stick and Leather-Strap 
ſhould be left to their own making and fit- 
ting. If they fit gaping to have ſuch Things 
dropt in their Mouths, they ſhould go with- 
out them. This will accuſtom them to ſeek 
for what they want in themſelves, and in 
their own Endeavours; whereby they will 
be taught Moderation in their Defires, Ap- 
plication, Induſtry, Thought, Contrivance, 
and good Huſbandry : Qualities that —— 
{#420 Uletu 
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uſeful to them when they are Men, and 
therefore cannot be learned too ſoon, nor 
fixed too deep. All the Plays and Diverſions 
of Children ſhould be directed towards good 
uſeful Habits, or elſe they will introduce ill 
ones. Whatever they do leaves ſome Im- 
preſſion on that tender Age, and from thence 
they receive a Tendency to do Good or Evil: 
And whatever hath ſuch an Influence ought 
not to be neglected, | 
9g. 131. Lying is ſo ready and 

cheap a Cover for any Miſcarriage, Lying, 
and ſo much in Fafhion among all 

Sorts of People, that a Child can. hardly 
avoid obſerving the Uſe is made of it on 
all Occaſions, and fo can ſcarce be kept, 
without great Care, from getting into it. 
But it is ſo ill a Quality, and the Mother 
of ſo many ill ones that ſpawn from it, and 
take Shelter under it, that a Child ſhould. 
be brought up in the greateſt Abhorrence of 
it jmaginable. It ſhould be always (when 
occaſionally it comes to be mentioned) ſpoke 
of before him. with the utmoſt Deteſtation, 
as a Quality fo wholly inconſiſtent with the 
Name and Character of a Gentleman, that 
no Body of any Credit can bear. the Impu- 
tation of a Lye; a Mark that is judged the 
utmoſt Diſgrace, which debaſes a Man to- 
the loweſt Degree of a ſlametul Meanneſs,.. 
and ranks him with the moſt contemprible- 
Part of Mankind, and the abhorred Raſ- 
1 | cality:;. 
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caliry and is not to be endured in any ont 

who would converſe with Peoplo of Conditiou, 

or have any Eſteem or Reputation in the 

World. Fhe firſt Time he is found in a Ia, 

n mould rather be wondered at as 2 mon- 

[trons Thing in him, than reproved as an 05 

dinary Fault. If that keeps him not from 

- relapling, the next Time he muſt be ſharply 

rebuke, and fall into the State of great 

Diſpleaſure of his Father and Mother, and 

al about him, ho take Notice of it: And 

if this Way work not the Cure; you muſt 
come to Blows; for after he! has been thus 

Warned, a premeditated Jye muſt always be 

looked upon as Obſtinacy, and never be 

nn to eſcape unpuniſhed. 100 

ae ich: was den, did ee 
bat. he their Faults ſeen in their naked 
| '»Colouts, will, like the reſt of the 

Sons ef Mite, be apt to make Eucuſes. This 

is a Fault uſually bordering upon, and lead- 
| "Ing to Untruth, and is not to be indulged 

n; but yet it ought to be cured ra- 

| thr th Shame than Roughneſs; If there- 

fore, when # Child is queſtioned for any 

Thing, dis firſt Anſwer be an Excuſe, 

wat him ſoberly to tell the Truth; and then, 

if he perſiſts to ſmufflle it off with a Falſbocd, 
he muſt be chaſtiſed; but if he directly con- 

+ Feſs you muſt commend bis Ingenvity, and 
4 pardoh the Fault; be/it what it will, and par- 
ben ie cke 70 ne ver ſo ſo mch & reproach 
10 1 


him with ait, ot mention it to him again: 
For if yoνο,νẽ,ꝭL have him in Love with 
lngenu! y, and y a conſtant Practice make 
it habitual him u muſt cake Care chat 
in never proc urr bimabedeaſiingonyenience; ; 
but. on the contraty,, his on Confeſſion 
bringing always with it perfect Impunity, 
ould be beſides eneouraged by ſome Marks 
of Approbation. If his Excuſe he ſuch at 
an Timel that you cannot prove it to have 
any Falſhood in it, let it paſs for true, and 
ſure not to ſhew./ any, Suſpicion of it. Let 
him keep up his Reputation with you as high 
- as-is: pofliblez for when onee he finds he has 
loſt that, you have loſt a great, and your 
beſt Hold upon him. Therefore let him not 
think he has the Character of a Lyar with 
vou, as, long as you can avoid it without 
flattering» him in it. Thus fome Slips in 
Truth may be overlooked. But after he 
has once been corrected for a Je, you mult 
be ſure never after to pardon it in him, 
whenever you find, and take Notice. to him 
that he is:guilty. ef it: For it being a Fault 
which he has been forbid, and may, unleſs 
he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is per- 
fect Perverſeneſs, and muſt have the Se. 
ulemeat due to that Offence. | 
F. 138. This is what J. have thought con- 
cerniag the general Method of, educating a 
young Gentleman; which though I am apt 
"10 typpaſe may have ſome Influence Mole 
2 whole 
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whole Courſe of his Education, yet I am far 
from imagining it contains all thoſe Particu- 
lars which his growing Years or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being pre- 
miſed in general, we ſhall; in the next Place, 
deſcend to a more particular Conſideration of 
the ſeveral Parts of his Education. 

$. 134. That which every Gentleman (that 
takes any Care. of his — deſires for 
his Son, beſides the Eſtate he leaves him, is 
contained (I ſuppoſe) in theſe four Things, 
Virtue, Wiſdom, Breeding, and Learning. 1 
will not trouble myſelf whether theſe Names 
do not ſome of them ſametimes ſtand for the 
fame Thing, or really include one another. 
It ſerves my Turn here to follow the popular 
Uſe of theſe Words, which, I, preſume, is 
clear enough to make me be underſtood, and 
I hope chere will be no Difficulty to compre- 
hend my Meaning. 

$ 135. 1 place Virtue as the firſt and molt 
neceſſary of. thoſe Endowments that belong 
to a Man, or. a Gentleman; as abſolutely re- 
quilite to make him valued and beloved by 
others, acceptable or tolerable. to himlelt. 
Without that, I think, he will be happy 
neither in this, nor the other World. 

$. 136. As the Foundation of 

c. this, there ought very early to be 

imprinted on his Mind a true No- 
tion f Cal, as of the independent Supreme 
* Author and Maker of all Things, from 


whom 
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whom we receive all our Good, who loves 
us, and gives us all Things. And conſequent 
to this, inſtil into him a Love and Reve- 
rence of this ſupreme Being. This is e- 
nough to begin with, without going to explain 
tis Matter any farther; tor Fear, leaſt by 
talking too early to him of Spirits, and be- 
ing unſeaſonably forward to make him un: 
gerſtand the incomprehenſible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either filled 
wich falſe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
Notions of him. Let him only be told 
upon Occaſion, that Gd made and governs 
all Things, hears and ſees every Thing, and 
does all Manner of Good to thoſe that love 
and obey him. You will find, that being 
told of ſuch a God, other Thoughts will be 
apt to riſe up faſt enough in his Mind about 
him; which, as you obſerve them to have 
any Miſtakes, you mult fer right. And I 
think it would be better if Men generally 
reſted in ſuch an Idea of Gd, without being 
too curious in their Notions about à Being, 
which all muſt acknowledge incomprehenſi- 
ble; whereby many, who have not Strength 
and Clearneſs of Thought to diſtinguiſh 
between what they can and what they can- 
not know, run themſelves into Superſtition 
or Atheiſm, making God like themſelves, 
or ( becauſe they cannot / comprehend any 
think, elſe) none at all. And I am apt to 
think, the keeping Children conſtantſy Morn- 
5 4 ing 
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ing and Evening to Acts of Devotion to God, 
as to their Maker, Preſerver and Benefactor, 
in ſome plain and ſhort Form of Prayer, 
ſuitable to their; Age and. Capacity, will be 
of much more. Uſe to them in Religion, 
Knowledge, and Vireue, than to diſtract their 
Thoughts with curious Enquiries into his 
inſcrutable Eſſence and Being. 
S8. 137. Having by 8 De- 


pins. grees, as you find him capable of 


t, ſeitled ſuch an Idea of God in 
his Mind, and taught him to prey to him, 
and praiſe him, as the Author of his Being, 
and of all the Good he does or can enjoy; 
forbear any Diſcourſe of other Spirits, till the 
Mention of them coming in his Way, upon 
Occaſion hereafter to be ſet down, and his 
reading the n ay. upon 
mar Face $9170! J 

% 9 138. But even * dad al- 
Goblins. ways whilſt he is young, be ſure 
do preſerve his tender Mind from 
all Impreſſions and Notions of Spirits. and 
60h s, or any fearful Apprehenſions in the 
Dark. This he will be in Danger of from 
the Indi ſeretion of Servants, whole uſual Me- 
thod it-is to awe Children, and keep them 
in Subjection, by telling them of Raw Head 
and Bloody- Bones, and ſuch other Names, as 
carry with them tho Ideas bf. ſomething ter- 
rible and hurtful, Which the) have Reaſon 
to _ afraid of when alone, eſpecially — 
a ar 
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Dark. Fhis muſt be carefully Presented: 
For though! by this fooliſh Way they may. 
keep ork from little Faults, yet the Reme- 
dy is; much worſe than the Diſeaſe-; and 
there is ſtamped upon their Imaginstions 
Ideas that follow them with Terror and 
Affrightment. Such Buglear Thoughts 
once got into the tender Minds of Children, 
and being ſet. on with a ſtrong” Impreſſion, 
from the Dread that accompanies ſuch Ap- 
prelienſions, ſink deep, and faſten themſelves 
ſo as not eaſily, if ever, to be got out again; 
and whilſt they are there, frequently haunt 
them with ſtrange Vißons, making Children 
Daſtards when alone, and afraid of their Sha - 
dows and Darkneſs all their Eives after. I 
have had thoſe complain to me, whety Men, 
who; bad been thus uſed When young, that 
though their Reaſon corrected the wrong 
Ideas they had taken in, and they were ſa- 
tished tbat there was no Cauſe to fear in- 
viſible | Beings more in the Dark than in 
the Light, yet that theſe Notions were apt 
ſtill upon an Occaſion to: ſtart up firſt in 
their prepoſſeſſed Fancies, and not to be 
removed without ſome Pains. And to let you 
lee how laſting and frightful Images are, that 
take Place in the Mind early, I ſhall here 
tell you a pretty remarkable but true Story: 
there Was in a Town inſthe Weſt, a Man 
of A diſturbed Brain, hom the Boys uſed* 
2 ee, hen be came in their Way: This 
420 Fellow 
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Fellow one Day ſeeing in the Street one of 
thoſe Lads, that uſed to vex him, ftepped in- 
to a Cutler's Shop he was near, and there 
| ſeizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy, who, ſeeing him coming ſo armed, be- 
took himſelf to his Feet, and ran for his 
Life, and, by Good-Luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Father's Houle 
before the Madman could get up to him, 
The Door was only latched; and when he 
had the Latch in his Hand, he turned about 
his Head to fee how near his Purſuer was, 
who was at the Entrance of the Porch with 
his Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and he had 
Juſt Time to get in and chap to the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which, n his Body 
eſcaped, his Mind did not. This frighten- 
ing Idea made ſo deep an Impreſſion there, 
that it laſted many Years, if not all his 
Life after: For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he ſaid, that after that Time till 
then, he never went in at that Door (that 
he could remember) at any Time, without 
looking back, Whatever Bulinels he had 
in his Head, or how little ſoever, before 
he came thither, he ought of this Mad- 
man. 

If Children were let alone, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark than in 
broad Sun ſhine; they would, in their Turns, 
as much welcome the one for Sleep as the 
other to play in. There ſhould be no Dil- 


tinction 
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tinction made to them, by any Diſcourſe, 
of more Nanger or terrible Things in the 
one than the other: But if the Folly of any 
one about them ſhould do them this Harm, 
and make them think there is any Difference 
between being in the Dark and winking, you 
mult get it out of their Minds as ſoon as 
you can; and let them know, that God, 
who made all Things good for them, · made 
the Night that they might ſleep the better 
and the quieter; and that they being under 
his Protection, there is nothing in the Dark 
to hurt them. What is to be known more 
of God and good Spirits is to be deferred 
till the Time we ſhall hereafter mention; 
and of evil Spirits, it will be well if you 
can keep him from wrong Fancies. about 
them until he is ripe for that Sort of Know- 


TE 

9. Haring laid the Founda- Truth 
FR, of Virtue in a true Notion of ; 
a God, fach as the Creed wiſely rencher; as 
far as his Age is capable, and by accuſtom- 
ing him to pray to him; the next Thing to 
be taken Care of, is to keep him exactly to 
ſpeaking of Truth, and by all the 


Ways imaginable inclining him to 2 


Nature. 


be good natured. Let hi m know 
that twenty Faults are ſooner to be forgiven, 
than the firaming of Truth to cover any 
one by an Excuſe. And to teach him be- 
times to love, and be good-natared to others, 

1s 
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is to lay early. he true Foundation of an 
honeſt Man. All Injuſtice generally fpring- 
ing from too great Love of ourſelves, and 
too little of, others,” % „ 0G I 
This is all I ſhall ſay of this Matter in 
general, and is enough for lay ing the firſt 
Foundations of Virtue in a Child. As he 
grows up, the Tendency of his natural In- 
clination muſt be obſerved; which, as it in- 
clines him, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other Side, from the right Path of 
Virtue, , ought to have proper Remedies 
applied: For few of Adam's Children ate 
ſo happy as not to be born with ſome Bi— 
aſs in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Buſineſs of Education either to take off, or 
counterbalance, But to enter into Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the Deſign of 
this ſhort Treatiſe of Education. I intend 
not a Diſcourle, of all the Virtues and Vices, 
and how each Virtue is to be attained, and 
every peculiar Vice by its peculiar Re- 
medies cured; though I have mention- 
ed ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 
and the Ways to be uſed in correcting 
—_ „ 

Wiſdom. F. 140. Viſdom, I take, in the 
popular Acceptation, for a Man's 
managing his .Buſineſs ably, . and with 
Forelight in this World, This is the Pro- 
duct of a good natural Temper, Application 
of Mind, and Experience together, and ſo 
1 above 
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aboye the Reach of Children. The greateſt 
Thing that in them can be done towards it, 
is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being Cunning; which being the Ape of 
I} dom, is the moſt diftant from it that can 
be: And as an Ape; for the Likeneſs it has 
to a Man, wanting what really ſhould make 
him ſo, is by fo much the uglier; Cunning 
is only the Want of Underſtanding which, 
becauſe it cannot compaſs its Ends by direct 
Ways, would do it by a Trick, and Circum- 
vention; and the Miſchief of it is, a Cun- 
ung Trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after. No Cover was ever made either ſo 
big, or ſo fine as to hide itſelf. No Body 
was. ever ſo Cunning as to conceal their being 
ſo: And when they are once diſcovered, 
every Body is ſhy, every, Body diſtruſtful 
of crafty Men; and all the World for- 
wardly join to oppoſe and defeat them: 
Whilſt the open, fair, wiſe Man bas every 
Body to make Way for him, and goes di- 
reftly to his Buſineſs. To accuſtom a Child 
to have true Notions of Things, and not,to 
be ſatisfied till he has them; to raiſe, his 
Mind to great and worthy Thoughts; and 
to keep him at a Diſtance from Falſhood, 
and, Cunning, which has always a a broad 
Mixture of Falſhood in it, is the treſt Pre- 
paration of a Child for Viſdom. "The relk, 
which is to be learned from Time Exe 
rience, ar. Obfervation, aud an- Acquaigt- 
| ance 
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ance with Men, their Tempers, and Deſigns, 
is not to. be expected in the Ignorance and 
Inadvertency of Childhood, or the inconſi- 
derate Heat and Unwarineſs of Youth; All 
that can be done towards it, during this un- 
ripe Age, is, as J have ſaid, to accuſtom 
them to Truth and Sincerity; to a Submiſ- 
ſion to Reaſon ; and as much as may be, to 
Reflection on their own Actions. 
05 S. 141. The next good Quality 
- Breeding, belonging to a Gentleman is Good- 
VEBrerding. There are two Sorts of 
I Breeding: The one a foeepiſh Baſhfulneſs, 
and the other a miſhecoming Negligence and 
Diſreſpelt in our Carriage; both which are 
avoided by duly obſerving this one Rule, 
Not to think meanly of ourſelves, and not to 
. think meanly of others. | 
$. 142. The firſt Part of this Rule muſt 
not be underſtood in Oppoſition. to Humi- 
lity, but to Aſſurance. We ought not to 
think ſo well of ourſelves, as to ſtand up- 
on our own Valve; and aſſume to ourſelves 
a Preference before others, becauſe of . any 
Advantage we may imagine we have over 
them; but modeſtly to take what is offered, 
when it is our Due. But yet we ought to 
think ſo well of ourſelves, as to perform 
thoſe Actions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without Diſcompoſure or 
Diſorder, in whoſe Preſence ſoever we are; 
keeping that ReſpeR and Diſtance, which is 


due 
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due to every one's Rank and Quality. There 
is often in People, eſpecially Children, a 
clowniſh Shamefacedneſs, before Strangers, 
or thoſe above them: They are confound- 
ed in their Thoughts, Words, and Looks, 
and ſo loſe themſelves in that Confuſion, 
as not to be able to do any Thing, or at 
leaſt not to do it with that Freedom and 
Gracefulneſs which pleaſes, and makes them 
acceptable. The only Cure for this, as for 
any other Miſcarriage, is by uſe to intro- 
duce the contrary Habit. But ſince we 
cannot accuſtom ourſelves to converſe with 
Strangers, and Perſons of Quality, without 
being in their Company, nothing can cure 
this Part of II Breeding, but Change and 
Variety of Company, and that of Perſons 
above us. e ee 41G 
$. 143: As the before- mentioned conſiſt 
in too great a Concern how to behave our- 
ſelves towards others; ſo the other Part of 
1!]-Breeding lies in the Appearance of too 
little Care of pleaſing or fhewing Reſpect to 
thoſe: we have to do with. To avoid this, 
theſe two Things are requiſite: Firſt, a Diſ- 
poſition of the Mind not to offend others: 
And, ſecondly, the moſt acceptable, and 
agreeable Way of expreſſing that Diſpoſition. 
From the one, Men are called Civil; from 
the other Well. faſbioned. The latter of theſe 
is that Decency and Gracefulneſs of Looks, 
Voice, Words, Motions, Geſtures, and of " 
the 
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the whole outward Demeanour, which takes 
in Company, and makes thoſe with whom we 
may converſe eaſy and well pleaſed. This 
is, as it were, the Language whereby that 
internal Civility of the Mind is expreſſed, 
which, as other Languages are, being very 
much governed by the Faſhion and Cuſtom 
of every Country, muſt, in the Rules and 
Practice of it, be learned chiefly from Ob- 
ſervation, and the Carriage of thoſe, who 
are allowed to be exactly well-bred. The 
other Part, which lies deeper than the Out- 
ſide, is that general Good-Will and Regard 
for all People, which makes any one have a 
Care not to ſhew, in his Carriage, any Con- 
tempt, Diſreſpect or Neglect of them; but to 
expreſs, according to the Faſhion and Way 
of that Country, a Reſpect and Value for 
them, according to their Rank and Condition. 
It is a Diſpoſition of the Mind that ſhews it- 
ſelf in the Carriage, whereby a Man avoids 
making any one uneaſy in Converſation. 
I ſhall take Notice of four Qualities that 
are moſt directly oppoſite to this firſt, and 
molt taking of all the Social Virtues, And 
from ſome one of theſe four it is, that Inci- 
vility commonly has its Riſe. I ſhall ſer them 
down, that Children may be preſerved or 
recovered from their ill Influence. 
1. The firſt is, a natural Rough- 
Roaghne/s, neſs which makes a Man uncom- 
| plaiſant to others, ſo that he has no 
Veference 
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Deference for their Inclinations, Tempers, or 
Conditions. It is the ſure Badge of a Clown, 
not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes rhoſe 
he is with; and yet one may often find 
a Man in faſhionable Clothes give an un- 
bounded Swing to his own Humour, and 
ſuffer it to juſtle or over- run any one that 
ſtands in its Way, with a perfect Indifferency 
how they take it. This is a Brutality that 
every one ſees and abhors, and no Body can 
be eaſy with: And therefore this finds no 
Place ih any one who would be thought to 
have the leaſt Tincture of Gred-Breeding. 
For the very End and Buſineſs of Good Breed- 
ing is to ſupple the natural Stiffneſs, and ſo 
ſoften Men's Tempers, that they may bend 
to a Compliance, and accommodate them: 
ſelves to thoſe they have to do with. 

2. Contempt, or Want of due 
Reſpect, diſcovered either in Contempt. 
Looks, Words, or Geſture: This, 
from whomſoever it comes, brings always 
Uneaſineſs with it; for no Body can con- 
tentedly bear being ſlighted. 

3. Cenſoriouſneſs and finding fault 
with others has a direct Oppoſition 
to Civility, Men, whatever they 
are or are not guilty of, would not have 
their Faults diſplayed, and ſet in open View 
and broad Day Light, before their own or 
other People's Eyes. Blemiſhes affixed to 
any one, always carry Shame with them; 
and the Diſcovery, or even bare Imputa- 

K tion 
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tion of any Defect, is not borne without ſome 
* 22 Uneaſineſs. Raillery is the moſt re- 
a fined Way of expoling the Faults of 
others: But becauſe it is uſually done with 
Wit and good Language, and gives Enter- 
tainment to the Company, People are led 
into a Miſtake, that where it keeps within 
fair Bounds, there 1s no Incivility it: And 
ſo the Pleaſantry of this Sort of Converſa- 
tion often introduces it among People of 
the better Rank; and ſuch Talkers are fa- 
vourably heard and generally applauded by 
the Laughter of the By-Standers 'on their 
Side. But they ought to conſider, that the 
Entertainment of the reſt of the Company 
js at the Coſt of that one who is ſet out in 
their burleſque Colours, who, therefore, is 
not without Uneaſineſs, unleſs the Subject, 
for which he 1s rallied, be really in itſelf 
Matter of Commendation : For then the 
pleaſant Images and Repreſentations, which 
make the Raillery, carrying Praiſe as well as 
Sport with them, the rallied Perſon alſo finds 
his Account, and takes Part in the Diver- 
fon. But becauſe the right Management of 
ſo nice and tickliſh a Buſineſs, wherein a little 
Slip may ſpoil all, is not every Body's Ta- 
lent, I think thole who wauld ſecure them- 
ſelves from provoking others, eſpecially all 
young People, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
Raillery, which, by a ſmall Miſtake, or any 
wrong Turn, may leave upon the Mind of 
4 thoſe 
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thoſe who are made uneaſy by it, the laſting 


Memory of having been piquantly, though 


wittily, taunted for ſomething cenſurable in 
them. 

Beſides Raillery, Contradiion is a 
Sort of Cenſoriouſneſs, wherein IIl- 
Breeding often ſhews itſelf. Com- 
plaiſance does not require that we ſhould 
always admit all the Reaſonings or R<ela- 
tions that the Company 1s entertained with, 
no, nor ſilently to let pals all that is vented 
in our Hearing. The oppoling the Opini- 
ons, and rectifying the Miſtakes of others, 
is what Truth and Charity ſometimes re— 
quire of us, and Civility does not oppoſe, if 
it be done with due Caution and Care of 


Contra- 
dick ion. 


Circumſtances. But there are ſome People, 


that one may obſerve poſſeſſed, as it were, 
with the Spirit of Contradiction, that ſteadily, 
and without Regard to Right or Wrong, 
oppoſe ſome one, or perhaps every one of the 
Company, whatever they ſay. This is ſo viſible 
and outrageous a Way of Cenſuring, that no 
Body can avoid thinking himſelf injured by 
it. All Oppoſition to what another Man 
has ſaid is ſo apt to be ſuſpected of Cenſori- 
ouſneſs, and is ſo ſeldom received without 
ſome Sort of Humiliation, that it ought to be 
made in the gentleſt Manner, and ſofteſt 
Words can be found, and ſuch as with the 
whole Deportment may expreſs no Forward- 
nels to contradict. All Marks of Reſpect 
K 2 and 
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and Good-Will ought to accompany it, that, 
whilit we gain che Argument, we may not 
lole the Eſteem of thole that hear us. 
4. Captiouſneſs is another Fault, 
_ e to Civility, not only be⸗ 
A cauſe it often produces miſbecomirg 
and provoking Expreflions and Carriage; 
but becauſe it is a tacit Accuſation and Ke- 
proach of ſome Incivility taken notice of in 
thoſe whom we are angry with. Such a Sul- 
picion or Intimation cannot be borne by any 
one without Unealineſs. Beſides, one angry 
Body diſcompoles the whole Company, and 
the Harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch Jarring. 
The Happineſs that all Men fo Reacily 
purſue, conſiſting in Pleaſure, it is ealy to 
jee why the Civil are more acceptable than 
the Uſeful. The Ability, Sincerity, and 
good Intention of a Man of Weight and 
Worth, or a real Friend, ſeldom atones for 
the Uneaſineſs that is produced by his grave 
and ſolid Repreſentations. Power and 
Riches, nay Virtue itſelf, are valued only 
as conducing to our Happineſs : and there- 
fore he recommends himſelf ill to another 
as aiming at his Happineſs, who, in the Ser- 
vices he does him, make him uneaſy in the 
Manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſy, - 
without debaſing himſelſ to low and ſervile 
Flattery, has found the true Art of living in 


the World, and being both welcome and 
valued 
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valued every where. Civility therefore is 
what in the firſt Place ſhould with great 
Care be made habitual to Children and 
young People. 

$. 144. There is another Fault x 
in good Manners, and that is Ex- Breeding. 
eſs of Ceremony, and an obſtinate perſiſting 
to force upon another what 1s not his Due, 
and what he cannot take without Folly or 
Shame. This ſeems rather a Deſign to ex- 
poſe then oblige; or ar leaſt looks like a 
Conteſt for Maſtery, and at beſt is but 
troubleſome, and ſo can be no Part of Good- 
Breeding, which has no other Uſe or En, 
but to make People eaſy and ſatisfied in 
their Converſation with us. This is a Fault 
few young People are apt to fall into; but 
yet, if they are ever guilty of it, or are ſul- 
pected to incline that Way, they ſhould be 
told of it, and warned of this miſtaken Ci- 
vility, The Thing they ſhould endeavour 
and aim at in Converſation, ſhould be to 
ſhew Reſpect, Eſteem, and Good-Will, by 
paying to every one that common Cere- 
mony and Regard, which is in Civility due to 
them. To do this, without a Suſpicion of 
Flattery, Diſſimulation or Meanneſs, is a 
great Skill, which good Senfe, Reaſon, and 
good Company, can only teach; but is of! 
io much Uſe in civil Life, that it is well 
worth the ſtudying. 
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'$. 145. Though the managing ourſelves 
well in this Part of our Behaviour has the 
Name of Good-Breeding, as if peculiarly the 
Effect of Education; yet, as I have ſaid, 
young Children ſhould not be much per- 
plexed about it; I mean about putting off 
their Hats and making Legs modiſhly, 
Teach them Humility, and to be good-na- 
tured, if you can, and this Sort of Manners 
will not be wanting; Civility being, in 
Truth, nothing but a Care not to ſhew any 
Slighting or Contempt of any one in Con- 
verſation. What are the moſt allowed and 
eſteemed Ways of expreſſing this, we have 
above obſerved. It is as peculiar and dif- 
ferent, in ſeveral Countries of the World, as 
their Language; and therefore, if it be 
richtly conſidered, Rules and Diſcourſes, 
made to Children about it, are as uſeleſs 
and impertinent, as it would be now and 
then to give a Rule or two of the Spaniſh 
Tongue to one that converſes only with 
Engliſhmen. Be as buſy as you pleaſe 
with Diſcourſes of Civzlity to your Son, 
ſuch as is his Company, ſuch will be his 
Manners. A Ploughman of your Neigh- 
bourhood, that has never been out of his 
Pariſh, read what Lectures you pleaſe to 
him, will be as ſoon in his Language, as 
his Carriage, a Courtier; that is, in neither 
will be more polite than thoſe he uſes to 


converſe with: And therefore of -this no 
other 
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other Care can be taken till he be of an 
Age to have a Tutor put to him, who muſt 
not fail to be a well-bred Man: And, in 
good Earneſt, if I were to ſpeak my Mind 
freely, ſo Children do nothing out of Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pride, and IIl-Nature, it is no great 
Matter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. If you can teach them to love 
and reſpect other People, they will, as their 
Age requires it, find Ways to exprels it 
acceptably to every one, according to the 
Faſhions they have been uſed to: And, as 
to their Motions and Carriage of their Bo- 
dies, a Dancing-Maſter, as has been ſaid, 
when it is fit, will teach them what is moſt 
becoming. In the mean Time, when they 
are young, People expect not that Children 
ſhould be over-mindful of theſe Ceremonies 
Careleſſneſs is allowed to that Age, and be- 
comes them as well as Compliments do 
grown People; or, at leaſt, if ſome ve 
nice People will think it a Fault, am ſure 
it is a Fault that ſhould be over- looked, and 
left to Time, a Tutor, and Converſation, to 
cure: And therefore I think .it not worth 
your while to have your Son (as I often ſee 
Children are) moleſted or chid about it : 
But, where there is Pride or Il|-Nature ap- 
pearing in his Carriage, there he muſt be 
perſuaded. or ſhamed out of it. 

Though Children; when little, ſhould not 
be uch perplexed with Rules and ceremo- 
K 4 nious 
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nious Part of Hreeding, yet there is à Sort of 
Unmannerlineſs very apt to grow up with 
young People, if not early reſtrained; and 
that is a Forwardneſs to to interrirn: 
others that are ſpeaking, and to 
ſtop them with ſome Contradic- 
tian. Whether the Cuſtom of Diſputing, 
and the Reputation of Parts and Learning 
uſually given to it, as if it were the only 
Standard and Evidence of Knowledge, make 
young Men ſo. forward to watch Occaſions 
to correct others in their Diſcourſe, and not 
to flip any Opportunity of ſhewing their 
Talents; fo it is, that I have found Scho- 
lars maſt blamed in this Point. There can- 
not be a greater Rudeneſs, than to znterrypt 
another in the Current of his Diſcourle ; for 
if there be not impertinent Folly in anſwer— 
ing a Man before we know what he will 
lay, yet it is a plain Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer, 
and have a Diſeſteem of what he fays, 
which we, judging not fit to entertain the 
Company, deſire them to give Audience to 
us, Who have ſomething to produce worth 
their Attention. This ſhews a very great 
Diſreſpe&t, and cannot but be offenſive : 
And yer, this is what almoſt all Interrup- 
tion conſtantly carries with it. To which, 
if there be added, as is uſual, a Corred#- 
ing of any Miſtake, or a Contradifion of 
what has been ſaid, it is a Mark of ya 
greater 


Interrup- 
7100. 
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greater Pride and Self-Conceiredne;., when 
we thus intrude ourſelves for Teachers, and 
take upon us, either to ſet another right in his 
Story, or ſhew the Miſtakes of his Judg- 
ment. 

I do not fa this, that I think there ſhould 


be no Difference of Opinions in Converſa- 


tion, nor Oppoſition in Men's Diſcourſes : 

This would be to take away the greateſt 
Advantage of Society, and the Improve- 
ments that are to be made by ingenious 
Company; where the Light is to be got 
from the oppoſite Arguings of Men of Parts, 
ſhewing the different Sides of Things, and 
their various Aſpects and Probabilities, would 
be quite Joſt, if every one were obliged to 
aſſent to, and ſay after, the firſt Speaker. It 
is not the owning one's Diſſent from another, 
that I ſpeak againſt, but the Manner of 
doing it. Fa Men ſhould be taught not 
to be forward to interpoſe their Opinions, un- 
leſs aſked, or when others have done and are 
silent; and then only by Way of Enquiry, 
not Inſtruction. The poſitive Aſſerting, and 


the, magiſterial Air ſhould be avoided z* and 


when a,general Pauſe of the whole Company 
affords an Opportunity, they may einn 
put in their Queſtion as Learners. 
This becoming Decency will not cloud 
their Parts, nor weaken the Strength of their 
Reaſon; but beſpeak the more favourable 
Attention, and give what they ſay the 
9 05 K 5 greater 
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greater Advantage. An ill Argument, or 
ordinary Obſervation thus introduced, with 
ſome civil Preface of Deterence and Reſpect 
to the Opinions of others, will procure them 
more Credit, and Eſteem, than the ſharpeſt 
Wit, or profoundeſt Science, with a rough, 
inſolent, or noiſy Management, which always 
ſhocks the Hearers, and leaves an ill Opinion 
of che Man, though he get the better of it 
in the Argument. 

This therefore ſhould be carefully watch- 
ed in young People, ſtopped in the Begin- 
ning, and the contrary Habit 8 
in all their Converſation; and the rather, 
becauſe Forwardneſs to talk, frequent Inler- 
ruptions in arguing, and loud Mrangling, are 
too often obſervable amongſt grown People, 
even of Rank amongſt us. The Indians, 
whom we call barbarous, obſerye much 
more Decency and Civility in their Dil- 
courſes and Converſation, - giving one 
another a fair ſilent Hearing, till they have 
quite done; and then anſwering them calm- 
ly, and without Noiſe or Paſſion, And if 
ic be not ſo in this civilized Part of the 
World, we muſt impute it to a Neglect in 
Education, which has not yet reformed this 
ancient Piece of Barbarity amongſt us. Was 
it not, think you, an entertaining Spectacle, 
to ſee two Ladies of Quality, accidentally 
ſeated on the oppoſite Sides of a Room, or 

roun 
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round with Company, fall into a 
Diſpute, and grow ſo eager in it, Diſpute. 
that in the Heat of their Controver- 
ſy, edging, by Degrees, their Chairs forwards, 
they were in a little Time got up cloſe to one 
another in the Middle of the Room; where, 
for a good while, they manged the Diſpute 
as fiercely as two Game-Cocks in the Pit, 
without minding or taking any Notice of the 
Circle, which could not all the while forbear 
ſmiling? This I was told by a Perſon of 
Quality, who was preſent at the Combat, and 
did not omit to reflect upon the Indecencies, 
that Warmth in Diſpute often runs People 
into; which ſince Cuſtom makes too tre- 
quent, Education ſhould take more Care of. 
There is no Body but condemns this in 
others, though they overlook it in them- 
ſelves; and many, who are ſenſible of it in 
themſelves, and reſolve againſt it, cannot yet 
get rid of an ill Cuſtom, which Neglect in 
their Education has ſuffered to ſettle into an 
Habit. - 

$. 146. What has been above 
faid concerning Company, would, Company.. 
perhaps, if it were well reflected: 
on, give us a larger Proſpect, and let us ſee 
how much farther its — reaches. Ic 
is not the Modes of Civility alone, that are 
imprinted by Converſation: The Tincture of 
Company ſinks deeper than the Outſide ;, 
and poflibly, if a true Eſtimate were made 
K 6. of 
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of the Morality; and Religions of the World. 
we ſliould find, that the far greater Part of 
Mankind received even thoſe Opinions and 
Ceremonies, they would die for, rather from 
the Faſhiofls of their Countries, and the 
conſtant Practice of thoſe about them, than 
from any Conviction of their Reaſons. I 
mention this only to let you ſee of what 
Moment I think Company is to your Son 
io all the Parts of his Life, and therefore 
how much that one Part is to be weighed 
and provided for; it being of greater Force 
to Work upon him, than all you can do be- 
des. L 89 1 
$. 147. You will wonder, per- 
Learning. haps, that I put Learning laſt, eſpe- 
cially if I tell youl think it the leaſt 
Part. This may ſeem ſtrange in the Mouth 
of a bookiſn Man; and this making uſually 
the chief, if not only Buſtle and Stir about 
Children, this being almoſt that alone which 
is thought on when People talk of Educa- 
ton, makes it the greater Paradox. When 1 
conſider what Ado is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many Years are ſpent in it, 
and what a Noiſe and Buſineſs it makes to no 
Purpoſe, 1 can hardly forbear thinking, that 
the Parents of Children ſtill live in Fear 
of the School-Maſter's Rod, which they 
look on as the only Inftrument of Educa- 
tion; as if a Language or two were its whole 


Buſineſs, How elfe is it poſſible that. a 
Child 
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Child ſhould be chained, to the Oar, ſeveny 
eight, or ten of the beſt Keats of his Life, 
to get a Language or two, which, I think 
might be had at a great deal cheaper Rate 
of Pains _ _—_— and be learned. almoſt 
in ayim 100k o. ' ag ago 
] 90-208 'me- therefore: if, L fax, I cannot 
with Patience think, that a young Gentle: 
man ſhould: be put into the Herd, and be 
driven witha Whip and Scourges, as if he 
were to run the Gantlet through the ſeveral 

Claſſes, ad capiendum ingenii cullum. What 
then, ſay you, would you not have him 
write and read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our | Pariſh, who takes 
Hopkins and Sternbold for the beſt Poets in 
the World, whom yet he makes worſe than 
they are, by his ill Reading? Not ſo, not 
ſo faſt, I beſeech you. Reading, and Writ- 
ing, and anne! allow to Se neceflary, 
but yet not the chief Buſineſs. I imagine 
you would think him a very fooliſh Fellow, 
that ſhould not value a virtuous, or a wiſe 
Man, infinitely before a great Scholar. Not 
but that I think Learning a great Help to 
both in well-diſpoſed Minds; but yet it 
muſt be confeſſed alſo, that in others not ſo 
diſpoſed, it helps them only to be the more 
fooliſn, or worſe Men. I ſay this, that 
when you conſider the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a School-Mal- 
ter or a Tutor, you would not have 1 's 
uſual 
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uſual) Latin and Logick only in your Thoughts. 
Learning muſt be had, but in the ſecond 
Place, as ſubſervient only to greater Quali- 
ties! Seek out ſomebody, that may know 
how diſcreetly to frame his Manners : Place 
him in Hands where you may, as much as 
poſſible, ſecure his Innocence, cheriſh' and 
nurſe up the good, and gently correct and 
weed out any bad Inclinations, and ſettle in 
him good Habits. This is the main Point, 
and this being provided for, Learning may 
be had into the Bargain, and that, as 1 think, 
at a very eaſy Rate, by Methods that may 
be thought on. 

$. 148. When he can talk, it is 

Reading. Time he ſhould begin to learn to 
read. But as to this, give me leave 

here to inculcate again, what 1s very apt to 
be forgotten, viz. That a great Care is to 
be taken, that it be never made as a Buſineſs 
to him, nor he look on it as a Taſk. We 
naturally, as I ſaid, even from our Cradles, 
love Liberty, and have therefore an Aver- 
fion to many Things, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe they are injoined us. I have 
always had a Fancy, that Learning might 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children ; 
and that they might be brought to deſire to 
be taught, if it were propoſed to them as a 
Thing of Honour, Credit, Delight, and Re- 
creation, or as a Reward for doing ſome- 
_ elſe; and if they were never chid or 
corrected 
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corrected for the Neglect of it. That which 
confirms. me in this Opinion, is, that amongſt 
the Portugueſe, it is ſo much a Faſhion, and 
Emulation amongſt their Children, to learn 
to read and write, that they cannot hin- 
der them from it: They will learn it one 
from another, and are as intent on it, as 
if it were forbid them. I remember that 
being at a Friend's Houſe, whoſe younger 
Son, a Child in Coats, was not eaſily brought 
to his Book, (being taught zo read at home 
by his Mother) I adviſed to try another 
Way, than requiring it of him as-his Duty ; 
we therefore, in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe 
amongſt ourſelves, in his Hearing, bur 
without taking any Notice of him, declared, 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
of Heirs, and elder Brothers, to be Scho- 
lars ; that this made them fine Gentlemen, 
and beloved by every Body; and that for 
younger Brothers, it was a Favour to admit 
them to Breeding; to be taught to read 
and write, was more than came to their 
Share; they might be ignorant Bumpkins 
and Clowns, if they pleaſed. This ſo 
wrought upon the Child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught; would come him- 
ſelf to his Mother to learn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard him his 
Leſfon. I doubt not but ſome Way like 
this might be taken with other Children; 
and when their Tempers are found, ſome 
| Thoughts 
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Thoughts be inſtilled into them, that might 
ſet them upon deſiring of Learning them- 
ſelves, and make them ſeek it, as another 
fort of Play or Recreation. But then, as! 
faid before, it muſt never be impoſed as a 
Taſk, nor made a Trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play-Things, with the Let- 
ters on them, to teach Children the Alpha- 
bet by playing; and twenty other Ways may 
be found, ſuitable to their particular Tem- 
pers, to make this kind of Learning a Sport 
to them. 

$. 149. Thus Children may be cozened 
mto a Knowledge of the Letters ; be taught 
to read, without perceiving it to be any 
thing but a Sport, and play themſelves into 
that which others are whipped for. - Chil- 
dren ſhould not have any thing like Work, 
or ſerious, laid on them; neither their 
Minds nor Bodies will bear it. It injures 
their Healths ; and their being forced and 
tied down to their Books in an Age at En- 
mity with all ſuch Reſtraint has, I doubt 


not, been the Reaſon, why a great many have 


hated Books and Learning all their Lives 
after: It is like a Surfeit, that leaves an 

Averſion behind not to be removed. 
$. 150. I have therefore thought, that if 
100 Things were fitted to this Purpoſe, as 
- are uſually to none Contrivances 
bt be müde to teach Children. to read, 


= It ' rhey, thought they were only play- 
La 4d 5 ing 
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ing.” For Example; Whavif gn foal 
were made like that of the Royal-Qak Lot- 
tery, with thirty two Sides, or one rather of 
twenty-four or t wenty- five Sides and upon 
ſeveral of thoſe Sides paſted on an A, upon 
ſcvetal others B, on others C, and On others, 
D? I would have you begin with but theſe. 
four Letters, or perhaps, only two at firſt; 
and when he is perfect in, them, then add 
another; and fo on till each Side having one. 
Letter, there be on it the whole Alphabet. 
This I would have others. play with before 
him, it being a good Sort of Play to lay.a 
Stake who ſhall fiit throw an A or B, as 
who upon Dice ſhall throw Six or Seven. 
This being a Play amongſt you, tempt him 
not to it, leſt you make it Buſineſs; for I 
would not have him underſtand it is any 
thing but a Play of older People, and J 
doubt not but he will take to it himſelf. 
And that he may have the more Reaſon to 
think it is a Play, that he is ſometimes in 
Favour admitted to, when the Play is done 
the Ball ſhould be laid up ſafe out of his 
Reach, that ſo it may not, by his having 1t 
- his Keeping at any Time, grow ſtale to 
im. 

$. 151. To keep up his Eagerneſs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thoſe 
above him; and when, by this Means, he 
knows the Letters, by changing them into 
Syllables he may learn to read, without know- 


ing 
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ing how he did ſo, and never have any Chid- 
ing or Trouble about it, nor fall out with 
Books becauſe of the hard Ufage and Vex- 
ation they have cauſed him. Children, if you 
obſerve them, take abundance of Pains to 
learn ſeveral Games, which, if they ſhould 
be enjoined them, they would abhor as a 
Taſk and Buſineſs. I know a Perſon of 
great Quality (more yet to be honoured for 
his Learning and Virtue, than for his Rank 
and high Place) who, by paſting on the ſix 
Vowels (for in our Language Y 1s one) on 
the ſix Sides of a Die, and the remaining 
eighteen Conſonants on the Sides of three 
other Dice, has made this a Play for his 
Children, that he ſhall win, who, at one Caſt, 
throws moſt Words on theſe four Dice; 
whereby his eldeſt Son, yet in Coats, has 
played himſelf into ſpelling, with great Ea- 
gerneſs, and without once having been chid 
for it, or forced to it. 
$. 152. I have ſeen little Girls exerciſe 
whole Hours together, and take abundance 
of Pains to be expert at Dilſtones, as they 
call it: Whilſt 1 have been looking on, 
I have thought it wanted only ſome good 
Contrivance to make them employ all 
that Induſtry about ſomething that migbt 
be more . uſeful to them; and methinks 
it is only the Fault and Nepligence of 
elder People that it lis not ſo. Children 
are much leſs apt to be idle than 
10 en 
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Men are to be blamed if ſome Part of that 
buſy Humour be not turned to uſeful 
Things; which might be made uſually as 
delightful to them as thoſe they are employ- 
ed in, if Men would be but half ſo forward 
to lead the Way as theſe little Apes would 
be to follow. I imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe 
heretofore began this Faſhion amongſt the 
Children of his Country, where I have been 
told, as I faid, it is impoſſible to hinder the 
Children from learning to read and write: 
And in ſome Parts of France they teach one 
another to ſing and dance from the 
Cradle, 

$. 153. The Letters paſted upon the Sides 
of the Dice, or Polygon, were beſt to be of 
the Size of thoſe of the Folio Bible to begin 
with, and none of them Capital Letters; 
when once he can read what is printed 1n 
ſuch Letters, he will not long be ignorant 
of the great ones: And in the Beginning he 
ſhould. not be perplexed with Variety. With 
this Die alſo, you might have a Play juſt 
like the Royal Oak, which would be another 
e z and play for Cherries or Apples, 

c 

$. 154. Beſides theſe, twenty other Plays 
might be invented, depending on Letters, 
which thoſe who like this Way, may can 
ly contrive and get made to this Uſe if they 
will. But the four Dice above- mentioned I 
Nen lo eafy and uſeful, that it * 5 
| ar 
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hard to find any better, and there will be 
ſcarce need of any other. 

155. Thus much for learning to read; 
which ler him never be driven to, nor chid 
for; cheat him into it if you can, but make 
it not a Buſineſs for him. It is better it be 
a Year later before be can read, than that 
he ſhould this Way get an Averſion to Learn- 
ing. If von have any Conteſts with him, 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of Truth, 
and Good Nature; but lay no Taſk on him 
about ABC. Ut: your Skill to make his 
Wal ſupple and pliant to Reaſon : Teach 
him to love Credit and Commendation ; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of, eſpe- 
cially by you and his Mother; and then 
the reſt will come all eaſily, But, I think, if 
you will do that, you muſt not ſhackle and 
tie him up with Rules about indifferent Mat- 
ters, nor rebuke him for every little Fault, 
or perhaps ſome that to others would ſeem 
great ones: But of this I have ſaid enough 
already. 

$. 156. When by theſe gentle Ways he 
begins to be able to read, ſome eaſy pleaſant 
Book ſuited to his Capacity ſhould be put 
into his Hands, wherein the Entertainment 
that he finds might draw him on, and reward 
his Pains in Reading, and yet not ſuch as 
ſhould fill his Head with perfectly uſeleſs 
Trumpery, or lay the Principles of Vice 


and Folly. To this Purpoſe, I think #/*p's 
| Fables 
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Tables the beſt, which being Stories apt to 
delight and entertain a Child, may yet af- 
ford uſeful Reflections to a grown Man; 
and, if his Memory retain them all his 
Life after, he will not repent to find them 
there, amongſt his manly Thoughts and 
ſcrious Buſineſs. If his #/op has Pictures 
in it, it will entertain him much the bet- 
ter, and encourage him to read, when it 
carries the Increaſe of Knowledge with it : 
For ſuch viſible Objects Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and without any Satisfaction, 
whilſt they have no Ideas of them; thoſe 
Ideas being not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themſelves, or their Pic- 
tures. And therefore, I think, as ſoon as 
he begins to ſpell, as many Pictures of 
Animals ſhould be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the ſame Time will invite him to read, and 
afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox is another Book, I 
think, may be made uſe of to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. And if thoſe about him will talk to 
him often about the Stories he has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, beſides 
other Advantages, add Encouragement and 
Delight to his Reading, when he finds there 
is ſome Uſe and Pleafore in it, Theſe Baits 
ſeem wholly neglected in the ordinary Me- 
thod, and it is uſually long before, Learpers- 
find apy Uſe or Plealaxe in reading which, 

may 
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may tempt them to it, and ſo take Books 
only for faſhionable Amuſements, or imper- 
tinent Troubles good for nothing. 

$. 157. The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and Ten Commandments, it is neceſſary he 
ſhould learn perfectly by Heart; but, I 
think, not by reading them himſelf in his 
Primer, but by ſomebody's repeating them 
to him, even before he can read. But 
learning by heart, and learning to read, ſhould 
not, I think, be mixed, and ſo one made to 
clog the other; but his learning to read 
ſhould be made as little Trouble or Buſineſs 
to him as might be. | 

What other Books there are in Engliſh of 
the Kind of thoſe above-mentioned, fit to 
engage the Liking of Children, and tempt 
them to read, I do. not know, but am apt 
to think, that Children, being generally de- 
livered over to the Method of Schools, 
where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, and 
not any Pleaſure of the Employment to in- 
vite them to learn, this Sort of uſeful Books, 
amongſt the Number of filly ones that are 
of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate to be 
neglected ; and nothing that I know has been 
conſidered of this Kind out of the ordinary 
Road of the Horn-Book, Primer, Pſalter, 
Teſtament, and Bible. 

$. 158. As for the Bible, which Children 
are uſually employed in to exerciſe and im- 


prove their Talent in reading, I think, the 
* pro- 
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promiſcuous Reading of it, though by Chap- 
ters as they lie in Order, is ſo far from 
being of any Advantage to Children, either 
for the perfecting their Reading, or prin- 
cipling their Religion, that perhaps a worſe 
could not be found : For what Pleaſure or 
Encouragement can it be to a Child to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in reading thoſe Parts of a 
Book where he underſtands nothing? And 
how little are the Law of Moſes, the Song 
of Solomon, the Prophecics in the Old, and 
the Epiſtles and Apecalyp/e in the New Teſ- 
tament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity ? And 
though the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and 
the Acts, have ſomething eaſier, yet, taken 
all together, it is very diſproportional to 
the Underſtanding of Childhood. I grant, 
that the Principles of Religion are to be 
drawn from thence, and in the Words of 
the Scripture; yet none ſhould be propoſed 
to a Child, but ſuch as are ſuited to a 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But it is far 
from this, to read through the whoie Bible, 
and that for Reading's fake. And what an 
odd Jumble of Thoughts muſt a Child have 
in his Head, if he have any at all, ſuch as 
he ſhould have concerning Religion, who 
in his tender Age reads all the Parts of the 
Bible indifferently as the Word of God, 
without any other Diſtinction! I am apt to 
think, that this, in ſome Men, has been 
the very Reaſon why they never had —_ 
| | an 
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and diſtinct Thoughts of it all their Life 
Time. 

$. 159. And now Iam by chance fallen 
on this Subject, give me leave to ſay, that 
there are ſome Parts of the; Scripture which 
may. be proper to be put into the Hands of 
a Child to engage him to read; ſuch as are 
the Story of Joſeph and his Brethren, of 
David and Goliath, of David and Jonatban, 
Sc. and others, that he ſhould be made to 
read for his Inſtruction, as that, hat you 
would have others do unto you, do you the ſame 
unto them; and ſuch other eaſy and plain 
moral Rules, which being fitly choſen might 
often be made uſe of, both for Reading and 
Inſtruction together; and fo often read, till 
they are thoroughly fixed in the Memory; 
and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for 
them, may in their Turns, on fit Occaſi- 
ons, be inculcated as the ſtanding and ſa- 
cred Rules of his Life and Actions. But 
the Reading of the whole Scripture indiffe- 
rently, is what I think very inconvenient 
for, Children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plaineſt fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got ſome kind of ge- 
neral View of what they ought principally 
to believe and practiſe; which yet, I think, 
they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and not in ſuch as Men, pre- 
poſſeſſed by Syſtems and Analogies, are apt 


in this Caſe to make ule of and force upon 
| them, 
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them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
made a Catechiſm, which has all its An- 
ſwers in the preciſe Words of the Scripture, 
a Thing of good Example, and ſuch a found 
Form of Words as no Chriſtian can except 
againſt, as not fit for his Child to learn. 
Of this, as ſoon as he can ſay the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and ten Commandments by 
Heart, it may be fit for him to learn a 
Queſtion every Day, or every Week, as 
his Underſtanding is able to receive, and 
his Memory to retain them. And when 
he has this Catechiſm perfectly by Heart, 
ſo as readily and round]y to anſwer to any 
Queſtion in the whole Book, it may be 
convenient to lodge in his Mind the remain- 
ing moral Rules ſcattered up and down in 
the Bible, as the beſt Exerciſe of his Me- 
mory, and that which may be always a Rule 
to him, ready at Hand, in the whole Con- 
duct of his Life. : | 
$. 160. When he can read Engliſb 
well, it will be ſeaſonable to enter 
him in Vriting: And here the firſt Thing 
ſhould be taught him is to hold his Pen right 
and this he ſhould be perfect in before he 
ſhould be ſuffered to put it to Paper: For 
not only Children, but any Body elſe, that 
would do any thing well, ſhould never be 
put upon too much of it at once, or be ſet 
to perfect themſelves in two Parts of an 
Action at the ſame Time, if they can poſ- 
L ſibly 


' Writing. 
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ſibly be ſeparated. I think the 1talian Way 
of holding the Pen between the Thumb and 
the Fore- finger alone, may be beſt; but in 
this you ſhould conſult ſome good Writing- 
Maſter, or any other Perſon, who, writes 
well and quick. When he has learned to 
hold his Pen right, in the next Place he 
ſhould learn how to lay his Paper, and place 
his Arm and Body to it. Theſe Praftices 
being got, over, the Way to teach him to 
write without much Trouble, is to get a 
Plate graved with the Characters of ſuch 
a Hand as you like beſt: But you muſt 
remember to have them a pretty deal big- 
ger than he ſhould ordinarily write; for 
every one naturally comes' by Degrees. to 
write a leſs Hand than he at firſt was taught, 
but never a bigger. Such a, Plate being 
graved, let ſeveral Sheets of good Writing- 
Paper be printed off with Red Ink, which 
he has nothing to do but to go over with a 
good Pen filled with black Ink, which will 
quickly bring. his Hand to the Formation of 
thoſe Characters, being at firſt ſhewed 
where to begin, and how to form every 
Letter; and, when he can do that well, he 
muſt then exerciſe on fair Paper, and ſo may 
eaſily be brought to write the Hand you 
deſire. | 

$. 161. When he can write well 
and quick, I think it may be con- 
venient not only to continue the _— 
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of his Hand in Writing, but alſo to im- 
prove the Uſe of it farther in Drawing, a 
Thing very uſeful to a Gentleman on ſeveral 
Occaſions ; but eſpecially if he travel, E 
that which helps a Man often to expreſs, 
in a few Lines well put together, what 4 
whole Sheet of Paper in Writing would 
not be able to repreſent and make intelli- 
gible. How many Buildings may a Man 
lee, how many Machines and Habits meet 
with, the Ideas whereof would be eaſily 
retained and communicated by a little Skill 
in Drawing, which being committed to 
Words are in Danger to be loſt, or at 
beſt but ill retained in the moſt exact De- 
ſcriptions ? I do not mean that I would have 
your Son a perfe7 Painter; to be that to 
any tolerable Degree, will require more 
Time than a young Gentleman can ſpare 
from his other Improvements, of greater 
Moment. But fo much Inſight. into, Per- 
ſpeFive and Skill in Drawing, as will enable 
him to repreſent tolerably on Paper any 
thing he ſees, except Faces, may, I think, 
be got in a little time, eſpecially if he has 
a Genius to it; but where that is wanting, 
unleſs it be in Things abſolutely neceſſary, 
it is better to let him paſs them by quiet- 
Fo than to vex him about them to no "Pur? 
* : And therefore in this, as in all other 
hin gs not abſolutely neceſſary, the Rule 
holds: Nihil invita Minerva, 
L 2 20: C 1, 
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C 1. Short-Hand, an art, as 1 

Sort. Hand. have been told, known only in 
England, may perhaps be thought 

worth the learning, both for! Diſpatch in 
what Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not have 
lie open to every Eye: For he that has 
once learned any Sort of Character, may 
eaſily vary it to his own private Uſe or Fan- 
cy, and with more Contraction ſuited to 
the Buſineſs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Rich's, the beſt contrived of any I haye ſeen, 
may, as I think, by one who knows and 
conſiders Grammer well, be made much 
eaſier and ſhorter. But for the learning this 
compendious Way of Writing, there will 
be no Need haſtily to look out a Maſter; 
it will be early enough when any convenient 
Opportunity offers itſelf at any Time after 
his Hand is well ſettled in fair and quick 
Writing: For Boys have but little Uſe 
of Short- Hand, and ſhould by no means 
practiſe it till they write perfectly well, 
and have thoroughly fixed the Habit of 
doing fo. 18 
§. 162. As ſoon as he can ſpeak 
French. Engliſh, it is time for him to learn 
ſome other Language: This no Body 
doubts of, when French is propoſed. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe People are accuſtom- 
ed to the right Way of teaching that 
Language, which is by talking it into Chil- 
4 4 — 
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dren in conſtant Converſation, and not by 
grammatical Rules. The Latin Tongue 
would eaſily be taught the ſame Way, if his 
Tutor, being conſtantly with him, would 
talk, nothing elſe to him, and make him 
anſwer ſtill in the ſame Language. But 
becauſe French is a living Language, and to 
be uſed more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be firſt 
learned, that the yet pam Organs of Speech 
might be accuſtomed to a due Formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder 
to be done the longer it is delayed. 

$. 163. When be can ſpeak and | 
read French well, which in this Dain. 
Method is uſually in a Year or two, | 
he ſhould proceed to Latin, which it is a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in French, ſhould not think 
ought to be learned the ſame Way, by talk- 
ing and_reading. - Only Care is to be taken 
whilſt he is learning theſe foreign Languages, 
by ſpeaking and reading nothing elſe with 
his Tutor, that he do not forget to read 
Engliſh, which may be preſerved, by his Mo- 
ther, or ſomebody elſe, hearing him read 
ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, or other 
Engliſh Book, every Day. | 

$. 164. Latin I look upon as abſolutely 
neceſſary to a Gentleman ; and indeed Cul- 
tom, which prevails over every thing, has 
made it ſo much a Part. of Education, that 
L 3. cven. 
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even thoſe Children are whipped to it, and 
made ſpend many Hours of their precious 
Time uneaſily in Latin, who, after they are 
once gone from School, are never to have 
more to do with it as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, 
than that a Father ſhould wake his own 
Money, and his Son's Time, in ſetting him 
to learn the Roman Language, when at the 
ſame Time he deſigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he, having no Uſe of Latin, fails 
not to forget that little which he brought 
from School, and, which it is ten to one he 
abhors for the ill Uſage it procured him? 
Could it be believed, unleſs we had every 
where amongſt us Examples of it, that a 
Child ſhould be forced to learn the Rudi- 
ments of a Language which he is never to 
uſe in the Courſe of Lite that he is deſign- 
ed to, and neglect all the while the writing 
a 2096 Hand, and caſting Accounts, which 
are of great Advantage in 0 Conditions of 
Life, and to moſt Trades indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſacy? But tho theſe Qualifications, re- 
quiſite to Trade and Commerce, and the 
Pulineſs of the World, are {ſeldom or never 
to be hag at Grammar-Schools, yet thither, 
not only Gentlemen ſend their younger 
Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
Tradeſmen and Farmers fail not to fend 
their Children, though they have neither 
27/19 ol 1 
-ntention nor Ability to make them 170 
„ / ne 
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lars. If you afk them why they do this, 
they think it as ſtrange a Queſtion as if you 
ſhould aſk them, Why they go to Church. 
Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, and has, to thoſe 
who take it for Reaſon, ſo conſecreated this 
Method. that it is almoſt reli zionſly obſerv- 
ed by them, and they ſtick to it, as if their 
Children had ſcarce an orthodox Education, 
unleſs they learn Liih's Grammar. 
$. 165. But how neceſſary ſoever Latin 
be to ſome, and is thought to be to others, 
to whom it is of no Manner of Uſe or Ser- 
vice; yet the ordinary Way of learning it 
in a Grammar-School is that which, having 
had Thoughts about, I cannot be forward to 
encourage. The Reaſons againſt it are ſo 
evident, and cogent, that they have prevail- 
ed with ſome intelligent Perfons, to quit 
the ordinary Road, not without Succeſs, 
though the Method made uſe of was not 
exaQtly that which I imagine the eaſieſt, and 
in ſhort is this. To trouble the Child with 
no Grammar at all, but to have Latin, as 
Engliſh has been, 'without the Perplexity of 
Rules, talked into him; for if you will 
conſider i it, Latin is no more unknown to a 
Child, when he comes into the World, than 
Engliſh : And yet he learns Enghifh without 
Maſter, Rule, or Grammar; and fo might 
he Latin to, as Tully did, if he had ſome- 
body always to talk to him in this Lan- 
guage, And when we ſo often ſee a French 
| L 4 Woman 
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Woman teach an Engliſßʒ Girl to ſpeak and 
read French perfectly in a Tear or two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or any 
Thing elſe but pratling to her, I cannot but 
wonder, how Gentlemen have been overſeen 
this Way for their Sons, and thought them 
more dull or incapable than their Daughters. 
$. 166. If therefore a Man could be got, 
who himſelf ſpeaking good Latin, would 
always be about your Son, talk conſtantly 
to him, and ſuffer him to ſpeak. or read 
nothing elſe, this would be the true and 
genuine Way, and that which I would pro- 
poſe, not only as the eaſieſt and beſt, 
wherein a Child might, without Pains or 
Chiding, get a Language, which others are 
wont to be whipped for at School ſix or ſeven 
Years together; bur alſo as that, wherein 
at the ſame Time he might have his Mind 
and Manners formed, and he be inſtructed 
to boot in ſeveral Sciences, ſuch as are a 
good Part of Geography, Aſtronomy, Cbrono- 
logy, Anatomy, belides ſome Parts of Hiſtory, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under the Senſes, and require little 
more than Memory: For there, if we would 
take the true Way, our Knowledge ſhould 
begin, and in thoſe Things be laid the 
Foundation; and not in the abſtract No- 
tions of Logic and Metaphy/ucks, which are 
fitter to amuſe, than inform the Under- 
ſtanding, in its firſt ſetting out towards 
Know- 
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Knowledge. When young Men have had' 
their Heads employed a while in thoſe ab- 
ſtrat Speculations, without finding the Suc- 
ceſs and Improvement, or that Ule of them, 
which they expected, they are apt to have 
mean Thoughts, either of Learning or them- 
ſelves; they are tempted to quit their Stu- 
dies, and throw away their Books, as con- 
taining nothing but hard Words, and empty 
Sounds; or elſe, to conclude, that if there 
be any real Knowledge in them, they them- 
ſelves have not Underſtandings capable of it. 
That this is ſo, perhaps I could aſſure you 
upon my own Experience. Amongſt other 
Things to be learned by a young Gentleman 
in this Method, whilſt dean of his Age 
are wholly taken up with Latin and Lan- 
guages, | may allo ſet down Geometry for 
one, having known a young Gentleman, bred 
ſomething After this Way, able to demon-- 
ſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, . before- 
he was thirteen, 

$. 167. But if ſuch a Man cannot be got, 
who ſpeaks geod Latin, and being able to 
inſtruct your Son in all theſe Parts of Know- 
ledge, will undertake it by this Method; 
the next beſt is to have him taught as near 
this Way as may be, which is by taking 
ſome eaſy and pleaſant Book, ſuch as Z/ep's 
Fables, and writing the Engl Ja Tranſlation : 
(made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 
and the Latin Words which anſwer each of 
L5 them, 
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them, juſt over it in another. Theſe let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he 
perfectly underſtands the Latin, and then 
go on to another Fable, till he be alſo per- 
fect in that, not omitting what he is already 

perfect! in, but ſometimes reviewing that, to 
Lets it in his Memory. And when he 
comes to write, let theſe be ſer him for Co- 
Pies, which, with the Exerciſe of his Hand, 
will alſo advance him in Latin. This being 
a more imperfect Way than by talking Latin 
unto him ; the Formation of the Verbs firſt, 
and afterwards the Declenſions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns, perfectly learned by Heart, 
may facilitate his Acquaintance with the 
Genius and Manner of the Latin 7 ongue, 
which varies the Signification of Verbs and 
Nouns, not as the modern Languages do, by 
Particles prefixed, but by changing the laſt 
Syllables. More than this of Grammar, 1 
think he need not have, till he can read him- 
ſelf Sanctii Minerva, with Scicppius and Peri- 
⁊onius's Notes. 

In teaching of Children, this too, I think, 
is to be obſerved, that in moſt Caſes, where 
they ſtick, they are not to be farther puz- 
zled, by putting them upon finding it out 
themſelves; ; as by aſking ſuch Queſtions as 
theſe, (viz.) Which is the Nominative 
Caſe, in the Sentence they are to conſtrue ; 
or. demanding, what aufero ſignifies, to lead 
them to the Knowledge what abſtulere 1 

es, 
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fies, Sc. when they cannot readily tell. 
This waſtes Time only in diſturbing them; 
for whilſt they are learning, and apply them- 
ſelves with Attention, they are to be kept 
in Good- Humour, and every thing made 
eaſy to them, and as pleaſant as poſſible. 
Therefore where- ever they are at a Stand, 
and are willing to go forwards, help them 
preſently over the Difficulty, without any 
Rebuke or Chiding, remembering, that where 
harſher Ways are taken, they are the Effect 
only of Pride and Peeviſhneſs in the Teach- 
er, who expects Children ſhould inſtantly 
be Maſter of as much as he knows; where- 
as he ſhould rather conſider, that his Buſi- 
nels is to ſettle in them Habits, not angrily 
to inculcate Rules, which ſerve for little in 
the Conduct of our Lives; at leaſt are of 
no Uſe to Children, who forget them as ſoon 
as given. In Sciences where their Reaſon is 
to be exerciſed, I will not deny, but this 
Method may ſometimes be varied, and Dif- 
ficulties propoſed on purpoſe to excite In- 
duſtry, and accuſtom the Mind to employ 
its own Strength and Sagacity in Reaſoning, 
But yet, 1 gueſs, this is not to be done to 
Children, whilſt very young, nor at their 
Entrance upon any Sort of Knowledge : 
Then every Thing of itſelf is difficult, 
and the great Uſe and Skill of a Teacher 
is to make all as eaſy as he can: But parti- 
cularly in learning of Languages there is leaſt 
L 6 Occalion 
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Occaſion for poſeing of Children ; for Lan- 
guages, being to be learned by Rote, Cuſtom 
and Memory, are then ſpoken in greateſt 
Perfection, when all Rules of Grammar are 
utterly forgotten. I grant, the Grammar of 
a Language is ſometimes very caretully to 
be ſtudied ; but it is only to be ſtudied by a 
grown Man, when he applies himſelf to the 


5 underſtanding of any Language critically, 


which is ſeldom the Buſineſs of any but pro- 
feſſed Scholars. This, I think, will be agreed 


to, that if a Gentleman be to ſtudy any Lan- 


gage it ought to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underſtand the Language, 
which he has conſtant Uſe of, with the ut- 
moſt Accuracy. 

There is yet a farther Reaſon, why Maſ- 
ters and Teachers ſhould raiſe no Difficulties. 
to their Scholars; but on the contrary ſhould 
ſmooth their Way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them ſtop.  Chil- 

dren's Minds are narrow and weak, and uſu- 
ally ſuſceptiule but of one Thought at once. 
Whatever 1s.in a Child's Head, fills it for 
the Time, eſpecially if ſet on with; any Paſ- 
ſion. It ſhould therefore be the Skill and 
Art of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
all other Thoughts, whilſt they are learning 
of any Thing, the better to make Room 
for what he would inſti] into them, that it 
may be received with Attention and Appli- 


cation, without which it leaves no Impreſ- 
ſion, 
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ſion. The natural Temper of Children diſ- 

oles their Minds to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them; whatever that preſents, 
they are preſently eager to have a Taſte of, 
and are as ſoon ſatiated with it. They 
quickly grow weary of the ſame Thing, and 
ſo have almoſt their whole Delrght in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradiction to the 
natural State of Childhood for them to fix 
their fleeting Thoughts. Whether this be- 


owing to the Temper of their Brains, or- 


the Quickneſs or Inſtability of their animal 
Spirits, over which the Mind has not yet got- 
2 full Command; this is viſible, that it is- 


a Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts: 


ſteady to any thing. A laſting continued- 
Attention is one of the hardeſt Taſks can be 
impoſed on then,; and therefore, he that re- 
quires their Application, ſhould endeavour to 
make what he propoſes as grateful and agree- 
ahle as poſſible; at leaſt, he ought to take 
care not to join any diſpleaſing or frightful 
Idea with it. If they come not to their 
Books with ſome Kind of Liking and Re- 
liſn, it is no Wonder their Thoughts ſhould 
be perpetually ſnifting from what diſguſts 
them, and ſeek better Entertainment in more 
pleaſing Objects, after which they will un- 
avoidably be gadding. 
It is, I know, the uſual Method of Tutors, 

to endeavour to procure Attention in their. 


Scholars, and to fix their Minds to the Bu- 
ſineſs 
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ſineſs in Hand, by Rebukes and Corrections, 
if they find them ever ſo little wandering, 
But ſuch Treatment is ſure to produce the 
quite contrary Effect. Paſſionate Words or 
Blows from the Tutor fill the Child's Mind 
with Terror and Afﬀrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no 
Room for other Impreſſions. I believe there 
is no Body, that reads this, but may recollect 
what Diſorder haſty or imperious Words 
from his Parents or Teachers have cauled in 
his Thoughts; how for the Time it has turn- 
ed his Brains, fo that he ſcarce knew what 
was faid by or to him. He preſently loſt the 
Sight of what he was upon, bis Mind was 
filled with Diſorder and Confuſion, and in 
that State was no longer capable of Atten- 
tion to any thing elle. Et 

It is true, Parents and Governors ovght 
to ſettle and eſtabhſh their Authority by 
an Awe over the Minds of thoſe under their 
Tuition; and to rule them by that: But 
when they have got an Afcendant over them, 
they ſhould uſe it with great Moderation, 
and not make themſelves ſuch 'Scare-crows, 
that their Scholars ' ſhould always tremble 
in their Sight, Such an Auſterity may 
make their Government eaſy to themſelves, 
but of very little Uſe to their Pupils. It is 
impoſſible Children ſhould learn any thing 
whilſt their Thoughts are poſſeſſed and dil- 
turbed with any Paſſion, eſpecially Fear, 


which 
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which makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion on 
their yet tender and weak Spirits. Keep 
the Mind in an eaſy calm Temper, when 
you would have it receive your Inſtructions, 
or any Increaſe of Knowledge. It is as im- 
poſſible to draw fair and regular Characters 
on a trembling Mind, as on a fhaking 
Paper. 
The great Skill of a Teacher is to get and 
keep the Attention of his Scholar ; whilit 
he has that, he is ſure to advance as faſt as 
the Learner's Abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his Buſtle and Pother will 
be to little or no Purpoſe. To attain this, 
he ſhould make the Child comprehend (as 
much as may be) the Uſefulneſs of what he 
teaches him, and let him ſee, by what he 
has learnt, that he can do ſomething, which he 
could not do before; ſomething, which gives 
him ſome Power and real Advantage above 
others, who are ignorant of it. To this he 
ſhould add Sweetneſs in all his Inſtructions, 
and by a certain Tenderneſs in his. whole 
Carriage, make the Child ſenſible, that he 
loves him and deſigns nothing but his Good, 
the only Way to beget Love 1n the. Child, 
which will make him hearken to his Leſſons, 
and reliſh what he teaches him. 

Nothing but Obſtinacy ſhould meet with 
any imperiouſneſs or rough Uſage. All 
other Faults ſhould be corrected with a gentle 

Hand, and kind encouraging Words — 4 
wor 
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work better and more effectually upon a will- 
ing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverſeneſs, which rough and im- 
perious Uſage often produces in well-diſpo- 
ſed and generous Minds, It is true, Obſti- 
nacy and wilful Neglects muſt be maſtered, 
even though it coſt Blows to do it: But I 
am apt to think Perverſeneſs in the Pupils is- 
often the Effect of Frowardneſs in the Tu- 
tor; and that moſt Children would ſeldom: 
have deſerved Blows, if needleſs and miſap- 
plied Roughneſs had not taught them 1II- 
Nature, and given them an Averſion to 
their Teacher, and all that comes from him. 
Inadvertency, Forgetfulneſs, Unſteadineſs, 
and wandering of Thought, are the natural 
Faults of Childhood; and therefore when 
they are not obſerved to be wilful, are to be 
mentioned ſoftly, aud gained upon by Time. 
If every Slip of this Kind produces Anger 
and Rating, the Occaſions of Rebuke and 
Corrections will return fo. often, that the- 
Tutor will be a conſtant Terror and Un- 
eaſineſs to his Pupils : Which one Thing is: 
enough to hinder their profiting by his 
Leſſons, and. to defeat all his- Methods of 
Inſtructions. Te 
Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds. 
be ſo ten pered with the conſtant Marks of 
Tendernets and Good-Will, that Affection 
may ſpur them to their Duty, and make 
them find a Pleaſure in complying with his: 
rs BEL Dictates. 
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Dictates. This will bring them with Satif- 
faction to their Tutor; make them hearken 
to him, as to one who is their Friend, that 
cherithes them, and takes Pains for their 
Good : This will keep their Thoughts eaſy 
and free whilſt they are with him; the 
only Temper wherein the Mind is capable 
of receiving new Informations, and of ad- 
mitting into itſelf thoſe Impreſſions, which 
jf not taken and retained, all that they 
and their Teacher do together is loſt La- 
bour; there is much Uneaſineſs and little 
Learning. = 
$. 168. When by this Way of inter- 
lining Latin and Engliſh one with another, 
he has got a moderate Knowledge of the La- 


tin Tongue, he may then be advanced a lit- 


tle farther to the Reading of ſome other eaſy 
Latin Book, ſuch as Juſtin or Eutropius; and 
to make the Reading and Underſtanding of 
it the leſs tedious and difficult to him, let 
him help himſelf, if he pleaſe, with the Exg- 
lifb Tranſlation ; nor let the Objection, that 
he will then know it only by Rote, fright 
any one. This, when well conſidered, is not 
of any Moment againſt, but plainly for this 
Way of learning a Language: For Lan- 
guages are only to be learned by Rote; 
and a Man who does not ſpeak Engliſb or 
Latin perfectly by Rote, ſo that rer, 
thought of the Thing he would ſpeak of, 
his Tongue of Courſe, without Thought of 


Rule 
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Rule of Grammar, falls into the proper Ex. 
reſſion and Idiom of that Language, does 
not ſpeak it well, nor is Maſter of it. And 
I would fain have any one name to me thar 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or ſpeak 
as he ſhould do, by the Rules of Grammar, 
Languages were made not by Rules or Art, 
but by Accident, and the common Uſe of 
the People: And he that will ſpeak them well, 
has no other Rule but that; nor any thing 
to truſt to, but his Memory, and the Habit 
of ſpeaking after the Faſhion learned from 
thoſe that are allowed to ſpeak properly, 
which, in other Words, is only to ſpeak b 
Rote. 
Gran. It will poſſibly be aſked here, Is 
mer. Grammar then of no Uſe? and have 
thoſe who have taken ſo much Pains in 
reducing ſeveral Languages toRules and Ob- 
fervations; who have writ ſo much about De- 
clenſious, and Conjugations, about Concords, and 
Syntaxis, loſt their Labour, and been learned 
to no Purpoſe ? I ſay not ſo, Grammar has its 
Place too. But this I thmk I may fay, 
There 1s more Stir a great deal made with 
it than there needs, and thoſe are tormented 
about it to whom it does not at all belong. 
I mean Children, at the Age wherein they 
are uſually perplexed with it in Grammar- 
Schools. ES ns 192 
There is nothing more evident, than that 
Languages learned by Rote ſerve well enough 
ET tor 
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for the common Affairs of Life and ordinary 
Commerce. Nay, Perſons of Quality of the 
ſorter Sex, and ſuch of them as have ſpent 
their Time in well-bred Company, ſhew us, 
that this plain natural Way, without the 


leaſt Study or Knowledge of Grammar, can 


carry them to a great Degree of Elegancy 
and Politeneſs in their Language: And there 
are Ladies who, without knowing what Teuſes 
and Partjiciples, Aaverbs and Prepoſitions are, 
ſpeak as properly and as correctly (they 
might take it for an ill Compliment if I ſaid 
as any Country School-Maſter) as moſt Gen- 
tlemen who have been bred up in the ordi— 
nary Methods of Grammar-Schopls. Gram- 
mar therefore we ſee may be ſpared in ſome 
Caſes. The Queſtion then will be, To 
whom ſhould it be taught, and when? To 
this I anſwer, _ 0] "UH 

1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary 
Intercourſe of Society and Communication 
of Thoughts in common Lite, without any 
farther Deſign in their Ule of them: And 
for this Purpoſe, the original Way of learn- 
ing a Language by Converſation, not only 


* 
. 


ſerves well enough, but is to be preferred 


as the moſt expedite, proper and natural, 
Therefore, to this Uſe of T anguage one may 
anſwer, That Grammar is not neceſſary. 


This ſo many of my Readers muſt be forced / 


to allow, as underſtand what I here ſay, 


and who, converſing with others, underſtand 


them 
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them without having ever been taught the 
Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue. Which! 
ſuppoſe is the Cale of ot the 
! greateſt Part of Eyghſb Men; of whom ! 
have never yet known any one who learned 
his Mother Tongue by Rules. 

2. Others there are, the greateſt Part of 
whoſe Buſineſs in this World is to be done 
with their Tongues and with their Pens, 
and to thoſe it is convenient, if not neceſſa- 
ry, that they ſhould fpeak properly and cor- 
rectly, whereby they may let their Thoughts 
into other Men's Minds the more eaſily and 
with the greater Impreſſion, Upon this 
Account it is, that any Sort of Speaking, 
ſo as will make him be underſtood, is not 
thought enough for a Gentleman, He ought 
to ſtudy Grammar amongſt the other Helps 
of ſpeaking well ; but it muſt be the Gram- 
mar of his own Tongue, of the Language 
he uſes, that he may underſtand bis own 
Country Speech nicely, and ſpeak it pro- 
perly, without ſhocking the Ears of thoſe it 
is addreſſed to with Soleciſms and offenſive 
Irregularities. And to this Purpoſe Gram- 
mar is neceſfary : But it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 
thoſe only who would take Pains in cult- 
vating their Language, and in perfecting 
their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen ſhould 
not do this, I leave to be conſidered, ſince 


the Want of Propriety and grammatical Ex- 
actneſs, 
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actneſs, is thought very miſbecoming one 
of that Rank, and uſually draws on one 
guilty of ſuch Faults the Cenſure of having 
had a lower Breeding and worſe Company 
than ſuits with his Quality. If this be ſo, 
(as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be Matter of Won 
der why young Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead / 
Languages, and are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues : They do 
not ſo much as know there is any ſuch 
Thing, much leſs is it made their Buſineſs 
to be inſtructed in it. Nor is their own 
Language ever propoſed to them as worthy 
their Care and Cultivating, though they 
have daily Uſe of it, and are not ſeldom in 
the future Courſe of their Lives judged of 
by their handſome or aukward Way of ex- 
preſſing themſelves in it. Whereas the 
Languages, whoſe Grammars they have 
been ſo much employed in, are ſuch as 
probably they ſhall ſcarce ever ſpeak or 
write; or, if upon Occaſion this ſhould 
happen, they ſhould be excuſed for the Miſ- 
takes and Faults they make in it. Would 
not a Chineſe, who took notice of this Way 
of Breeding, be apt to imagine that all our 
young Gentlemen were deſigned to be 
Teachers and Profeſſors of the dead Lan- 
guages of foreign Countries, and not to be 
Men of Buſineſs in their own? 


3. There 
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3. There is a third Sort of Men, who 
apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and (which amongſt us are called the) 
learned Languages 5 them their Study, 
and pique themſelves upon their Skill in 
them. No doubt, thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves the learning of any Language 
with this View, and would be critically ex- 
act in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the Gram- 
mar of it. I would not be miſtaken here, 
as if this were to undervalue Greek and 
Latin : I grant theſe are Languages of great 
Uſe and Excellency, and a Man can have no 
Place amongft the Learned in this Part of 
the World, who 1s a Stranger to them, But 
the Knowledge a Gentleman would, ordina- 
rily draw for his Uſe out of the Roman and 
Greek Writers, I think he may attain with- 
out ſtudying the Grammars of thoſe Tongues, 
and by bare Reading may come to under- 
ſtand them ſufficiently for all his Purpoſes. 
How much farther he ſhall at any Time 
be concerned to look into the Grammar 
and critical Niceties of either of theſe 
Tongues, he himſelf will be able to deter- 
mine when he comes to propoſe to himſelf 
the Study of any thing that ſhall require it; 
which brings me to the other Part of the 
Enquiry, viz. HY 

When Grammar ſhould be taught ? 
To which, upon the premiſed Grounds, the 
Anſwer is obvious, viz. 
. T hat 


3 
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That if Grammar ought to be taught at 
any Time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak 
the Language already: How elſe can he be 
taught the Grammar of it? This at leaſt is 
evident from the Practice of the wiſe and 
learned Nations amongſt the Antients. They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their own, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
counted all other Nations barbarous, and had 
a Contempt for their Languages. And tho 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongſt 
the Romans, towards the End of their Com- 
monwealth, yet it was the Reman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Youth : 
Their own Language they were to make uſe 
of, and therefore it was their own Language 
they were inſtructed and exerciſed in. 

But more particularly to determine the 
proper Seaſon for Grammar, I do not ſee 
how- 1t can reaſonably be made any one's 
Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetorick : 
When it is thought Time to put any one. 
upon the Care of poliſhing his Tongue, and 
of ſpeaking better than the Tlliterate, then 
is, the Time for him to be inſtructed in the 
Rules of Grammar, and not before : For 
Grammar being to teach Men not to ſpeak, 
but to ſpeak correctly, and according to the 
exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one 
Part of Elegancy, there is little Uſe of the 
one to him that has no need of the other; 
where Rhetorick is not neceſſary, Grammar 
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may be ſpared. I know not why any one 
ſhould waſte his Time and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Diſpatches in it. When any one 
finds in himſelf a Neceſſity or Diſpoſition to 
| ſtudy any foreign Language to the Bottom, 
and to be nicely ext in the Knowledge 
of it, it will be Time enough to take a gram- 
matical Survey of it. If his Uſe of it be 
only to underſtand ſome Books writ in it, 
without a critical Knowledge of the Tongue 
itſelf, reading alone, as 1 have ſaid, will 
attain this End, without charging the Mind 
with the multiplied Rules and Intricacies 
of Grammar. oi 3 

$. 169. For the Exerciſe of his Writing, 
let him ſometimes tranſlate Latin into Eng- 
liſh But the learning of Latin being no- 


thing but the learning of Words, a very 


unpleaſant Buſineſs both to Young and Old, 
Join as much other real Knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning ſtil] with that which 
lies moſt obvious to the Senſes; ſuch as is 
the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants and Aut 
mals ; and particularly Timber and Fruit- 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein a great deal may be taught a 
Child which will not be uſeleſs to the Man. 
But -more eſpecially Geography, Aſtronomy, 
and Anatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a Care ſtill that you do not 
| | | _- clog 
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clog him with too much at once; or make 
any thing his Buſineſs but downright Vir- 
tue, or reprove him for any thing but Vice, 
or ſome apparent Tendency to it. 3 
$. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
go to School to get the Latin Tongue, it will 
be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
Method I think beſt to be obſerved in 
Schools; you mult ſubmit to that you find 
there, not expect to have it changed for 
your Son; but yer by all Means obtain, if 
you can, that he be not employed in making 
Latin Themes and Declamations, and leaſt of 
I, Verſes of any Kind. You may inſiſt on 
it, if it will do any Good, that you have no 
Deſign to make him either a Zagy Orator 
or Poet, but barely would have him un- 
derſtand perfectly a Lets Author; and that 
you obſerve, thoſe who teach any of the 
modern Languages, and that with Succeſs, 
never amuſe their Scholars to make Speeches 
or Verſes either in French or wtalian, theit 
Buſineſs being Languages barely, and not 
Invention. | | 
$. 171. But to tell you a little 
more fully why I would not have Themes. 
him exerciſed in making of Themes 
and Verſes. 1. As to Themes, they have, J 
confeſs, the Pretence of ſomething uſeful, 
which is to teach People to ſpeak handſome- 
ly and well on any Subject; which, if it could 
be attained this Way, I own, would be a 
M great 
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great Advantage, there being nothing more 
becoming a Gentleman, nor more uleful in 


all the Occurrences of Life, than to be able, 


on any Occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to the 
Purpoſe. But this I fay, that the making 
of Themes, as is uſual in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward it: For do but conſider 
what it is, in making a Theme, that a young 
Lad is employed about; it is to make a 


Speech on ſome Latin Saying; as Omnia 


vintit Amor, or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, 
Se. And here the poor Lad, who wants 
Knowledge of thoſe Things he is to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obſervation, muſt fet his Invention on the 
Rack, 40; ſay ſomething where he knows 


nothing; which is a Sort of Egyptian Tyran- 


ny, to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore 
it is uſual, in ſuch Cafes, for the poor Chil- 
dren to go to thoſe of higher Forms with 
this Petition, Pray give me à little Senſe; 
which,” whether it be more reaſonable or 


more ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine, 


Before a Man can be in any Capacity to 
ipeak on any Subject, it is neceſſary he be 
acquainted with it; or elſe it is as fooliſh to 


feet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blind 


Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of 


Muſick. And would you not think him a 


little crack'd, who would require another 


to make an Argument on a Moot Point, 
WhO 
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who underſtands nothing of our Laws ? 
And what, I pray, do School-Boys under- 
ftand concerning thoſe Matters, which are 
uſed to be propoſed to them in their Themes, 
as Subjects to diſcourſe on, to whet and ex- 
orciſe their Fancies? 

8 172. In the next Place conſider the 
Language that their Themes are made in: 
It is Latin, a Language foreign in their 
Country, and long — dead every where z 
a Language which your Son, it is a thou- 
ſand to one, ſhall never have an Occaſion 
once to make a Speech in as long as he 
lives after he comes to be a Man; and a 
Language wherein the Manner of expreſſ- 
ing one's ſelf is fo far different from our's, 
that to be perfect in that would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his Exg- 
liſh Stile. Beſides that, there is now ſo 
little Room, or Uſe, for ſet Speeches in 
our own Language, in any Part of our 
Engliſh Buſineſs, that I can lee no Pretence 
for this Sort of Exerciſe in our Schools, 
unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that the makin 
of fer Latin Speeches ſhould be the Way 


to teach Men to ſpeak well in Engliſh ex- 


tempore. The Way to that I ſhould think 


rather to be this: That there ſhould be 


propoſed to young Gentlemen, rational and 
vietul Queſtions, ſnited to their Age and 
Capacities, and on Subjects not wholly un- 
Known td them, nor out of their Way: 

M 2 Such 
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Such as theſe, when they are ripe for Ex- 
erciſes of this Nature, they ſhould extem- 
pore, or after a little Meditation upon the 
Spot, ſpeak to, without penning of any 
thing: For 1 aſk, if we will examine the 
Effects of this Way of learning to ſpeak 
well, who ſpeak belt in any Buſineſs, when 
Occaſion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either thoſe who have accuſtomed them- 
lelves, to compole and write down before- 
hand, what they would ſay ; or thoſe, who 
thinking only of the Matter, to underſtand 
that as well as they can, uſe themſelves only 


to ſpeak extcmpore ? And he that ſhall judge 


by this will be little apt to think, that the 
accuſtoming him to ſtudied Speeches and {ct 
Compoſitions, is the Way to fit a young 


Gentleman for Buſineſs. | 


$. 173. But perhaps we ſhall be told, it is 


to improve and perfect them in the Latin 


Tongue. Ir is true, that is their proper 


Buſineſs at School; but the making of 


Themes is not the Way to it: That per- 
plexes their Brains about Invention of 
Things to be ſaid, not about the Significati- 
on of Words to be learned; and when they 
are making a Theme, it is Thoughts they 
ſearch and ſweat for, and not Language. But 
the Learning and Maſtery of a Tongue being 


uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelt, 
ſhould not be cumbered with any other Dif- 
culties, as is done in this Way of proceed- 


ing. 
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ing. In fine, if Boys Invention be to be 
quickened by ſuch Exerciſe, let them make 
Themes in Engliſh, where they have Facili- 
ty and a Command of Words, and will bet- 
ter ſee what Kind of Thoughts they have, 
when put into their own Language: And 
if the Latin Tongue be to be learned, let 
it be done the eaſieſt Way, without oiling 
and diſguſting the Mind by ſo uneaſy an 
Employment as that of making Speeches 
Joined to it. 

$. 174. If theſe may be any 
Reset act Children's mak- Virſas. 
ing Latin Themes at School, I 
have much more to ſay, and of more 
Weight, againſt their making Verſes, Veries 
of any Sort: For if he has no Genius 
to Poetry, it is the moſt unreaſonable Thing 
in the World to torment a Child, and 
waſte his Time about that which can never 
ſucceed; and if he have a Poetick Vein, 
it is to me the ſtrangeſt Thing in the World 
that the Father ſhould deſire or ſuffer itt 
to be cheriſhed or improved. Methinks 
the Parents ſhould labour to have it ſtifled 
and ſupprefſed as much as may be; and I 
know not what Reaſon a Father can have 
to wiſh his Son a Poet, who does not deſire 
to have him bid Defiance to all other Call- 
ings and Buſineſs: Which is not yet the 
wörſt of the Caſe; for if he proves 'a ſuc- 
ceſsful Rhymer, and gets once the Repura- 
M 3 tion 
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tion of a Wit, I deſire it may be conſider. 
ed what Company and Places he is like to 
. his Time in, nay, and Eſtate too: 
or it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one 
diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in Par- 
naſſus, It is a pleaſant Air, but a barren 
Soil; and there are very few Inſtances of 
thoſe who have added to their Patrimony 
by any thing they have reaped from thence, 
Poetry and Gaming, which uſually go to- 
gether, are alike in this too, that they ſel- 
dom bring any Advantage but to thoſe Who 
have dorhing elſe to live on. Men of 
Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go away Loſers ; 
and it is well if they eſcape at a cheaper 
Rate than their whole Eſtates, or the great- 
eſt Part of them. If therefore you would 
not have your Son the Fiddle-to every jo- 
vial Company, without whom the Sparks 
mon not reliſh their Wine, nor know how 
o paſs an Afternoon idly; if you would 
0 have him waſte his Time and Eſtate 
to divert others, and contemn the dirty 
Acres left him by his Anceſtors, I do not 
think you will much care he ſhould be a 
Poet, or that his School Maſter ſhould en- 
ter him in verſifying. Bur yet, if any one 
will tbink Poetry a deſirable Quality in his 
Son, and that the Study of it would raiſe 
bis Fancy and Parts, he muſt needs yet 
confeſs, that to that End reading the ex- 


cellent Greek and Reman Poets is of 1 5 
'{e 
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Uſe than making bad Verſes of his own, in 
a Language that is not his own. And he, 
whoſe Deſign it is to excel in Exgliſʒ Poe- 
by, would not, 1 guels, think the Way to 
it were to make his: firſt Eflays- in F 
Verſes. n 
5. 175. Another Thing very | 
ordinary in the vulgar Method of Memoriter. 
Grammar-Schools there is, of 
which I ſee no Ule at all, unleſs it be to 
balk young Lads in the Way to learning 
Languages, which, in my Opinion, ſhould - 
be made as ealy and pleaſant as may be; 
and that which was painful in it, as much 
as poflible quite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their be: 
ing forced to learn by heart, great Parcels 
of che Authors which are taught them; 
wherein I can diſcover no Advantage at all, 
eſpecially to the Buſineſs they are. upon, 
Languages are to be learned only by Reading 
and Talking, and not by, Scraps of Au- 
thors got by heart; which, when a Man's 
Head is ſtuſfed with, he has got the juſt 
Furniture of a Pedang,. and it, is the ready 
Way to make him one; than, which there 
is nothing lels becoming a Gentleman. oF 
what can bg; more. ridiculous, thag to 
che rich and handſome Thoughts —＋ 
ings-of chm: with a dal of poor Sty je 
his own? Which is, thereby che more expo- 
led, aud has no other Grace in it, nor will 
M 4 _ other- 
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otherwiſe! recommend the Speaker; than a 
-thtead-bare Ruſſet Coat would, that was ſet 
off: with large Patehes of Scarlet and glit- 
teridg Brocade. Indeed, where à Paſſabe 
comes in the Way whoſe Matter is: worth 
Remembrance, 24 the Expreſſion of it 
very cloſe and excellent, (as there are many 
fuch in the ancient Authors) it may not 
be amils to lodge it in the Minds of young 
Scholars, and with ſuch admirable Strokes 
of thoſe great Maſters ſometimes exerciſe 
the Memories of School-Boys. But 'their 
learning of their Leſſons by heart, as they 
happen to fall out in their Books, without 
Choice or Diſtinction, I know not what it 
Aerves for, but to mif-fpend their Time and 
Pains, and give them a Diſguſt and Averſion 
to their Bocks, wherein they had "— 

but uſcleſs Trouble. 

F. 176. J hear it is ſaid, that Children 
ſhould be employed in getting Things by 
heart to exerciſe and improve their Me- 
mories. I could wiſh this were ſaid with 
as much Authority of Reaſon, as it is with 
Forwardneſs of Aſſurance, and that this 
Practice were eſtabliſned upon good Obter- 
vation more than old Cuſtom: For eit is 
evident, that Strength of Memory is o- 
ing to an happy Conſtitution, and not to 
any habitual Improvement got by Exerciſe. 
It is true, what the Mind.” is intent upon, 
land * fear of _ it ſlip, often im- 

prints 
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prints afreſh on itſelf by frequent Neflection, 
that it is apt to retain, but ſtill according 
to it own natural Strength of Retention. 
An Impreſſion made on Bees Wax or Lead 
will, not: Jaſt ſo long as on Brafs or Steel. 
Indeed, if it be renewed often, it may 
laſt the longer ; but every new Reflecting 


4 


on it is a new Impreſſion, and it is from 
thence one is to reckon, if one would know 
how: long the Mind retains it. But the 
learning Pages of Latin by heart no more 
fits the Memory for Retention of any thing 
elſe, than the graving of one Sentence 
in Lead makes it the more capable of re- 
taining firmly any other Characters. If 
ſuch a Sort of Exerciſe of the Memory 
were able to give it Strength, and improve 
our Parts, Players of all other People 
muſt needs have the beſt Memories, and 
be the beſt Company. But whether the 
Scraps they have got into their Heads this 
way, make them remember other Things 
the better; and whether their Parts be im- 
proved proportionably to the Pains they 
have taken in getting by heart other Say - 
ings, Experience will ſnew. Memory lis ſo 
neceſſary to all Parts and Conditions of Life, 
and ſo little is to be done without it, that 
we are not to fear it ſhowld grow dull, and 
uſeleſs for want of Exercile, if Exerciſe 
would: make it grow ſtronger. But I fear 
this Faculty of the Mind is not capable af 
16121 NM 3 much 
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much Help and Amendtnont in general by 
any Exerciſe or Endeavour of oor's, at leaſt 
not by chat uſrd upon this Pretence in 
Grammar- Schools. And if | Azrxes was able 
to call every common Soldier by his Name 
in his Army, that confiſted' of no leſs than 
an hundred thouſand Men, I think it may 
be gueſſed, he got not this wonderful Abilt- 

ty dy learning his Leſſons by heart when he 
was a Boy. This Method of exerciſing 
and improving the M by toiſome 
— without Book of — they 
read, is, I think; little uſed in the Educa- 
tion of Princes, which, if it had that Ad- 
vantage is talked of, ſhould be as little ne- 
glected in them as in the meaneſt School» 
Boys: Princes having as much Need of 
good Memories as any Men living, and 
have generally an equal Share in this Facul- 
ty with other Mens though it has never 
been taken care of this Way. What the 
Mind is intent upon, and careful of, that 
it remembers beſt, and fot the Reaſon above 
mentioned: To which, if Method and 
Order be joined, all is done, I think, that 
can be, for the Help of a weak Memory; 
and he that will take any other Way to do 
it, eſpecially that of charging it with 2 
Train a other People's Words, which he that 
learns: cares not for, will, I gueſs, ſcarce 
find the Profit anfwer half the Time and 


| Paitis employed in it. _ 
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ii I dornot mean hereby, thats thete ſhauld 
be no Exerciſe given to Childrens Memo- 
ries: 1 -think: (ther Memories ſhould be 
employed. but not in learning by Rote 
whole Pages ont of Books, which the Leſſon 
being gnce: ſaid, and that Taſk over, ate 
delivered up again to Oblivion, and neglect- 
ed for ever. This mends neither the Memory 
nor the Mind. What they ſhould learn 
by beart out of Authors, I have above 
mentioned: And ſuch wiſe and uſeful Sen- 
tences being once given in charge to their 
Memories, they ſhould never be ſuffered to 
forget again, but be often called to Ac- 
count for them; whereby, beſides the Uſe 
thoſe Sayings may be to them in their fu- 
ture Life, as ſo many good Rules and 
Obſervations, they will be taught to reflect 
often, and bethink themſelves what they 
have to remember, which is the only Way 
to make the Memory quick and uſeful. 
The Cuſtom of frequent Reflection will 
keep their Minds from running adrift, and 
call their Thoughts home from uſeleſs un- 
attentive Roving: And therefore, I think, 
it may do well, to give them ſomething 
every Day to remember, but ſomething ſtill, 
that is in itfelf worth the remembering, 
and What you would never have out of 
Mind; whenever you call, or they them-- 
{tives : ſearth for it This will oblige them 
often to turn their Thoughts. inwards; than 
M 6 which ; 
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Which" cannot wiſh them a better: im 
e 1 be 1 DIOv: 
'$ 177. But under 8860 Care 
Latin. ſocver 4 Child is put, to be taught 
dauring the render and flexible Nets 
'of his Life; this is certain; it hould be 
one, Who thinks Latin. and Language the 
leaſt Part of Education; one who knowing 
"how much Virtue, and ell. tempered Soul 
is to be preferred to any Sort of Learning 
or Language, makes it his chief Bufineſs to 
form the Mind of bis Scholars, and give 
that a right Diſpoſition; which, if once 
got, though. all the reſt ſhould be neglect- 
ed. would, in due Time, produce all the 
reſt; and which, ff it be not t, and ſet-· 
"led, ſo as to keep out ill and vicious Ha- 
bits, Languages and Sciences, and all the 
other Accompliſhments of Education, will. 
be to no Purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 
or more. dangerous Man. And indeed, 
whatever Stir there is made about getting of 
; Latin, as che great and difficult Buſineſs, 
his Mother may teach it him herſelf, if ſhe 
will but ſpend two or three Hours in a 
"BL with Ban, and make him read the 
Euangeliſts in Latin to her: For ſhe need 
but buy a Zatin Feſtament, and having got 
_ ſomebody to mark the laſt Sylable but 
one, where it is long, in Words above two 
Syllables, (which is enough to regulate her 


5 Pronunciation and accenting the Words) 
2 4 read 
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read daily in the Goſpels, and then let h J 


avoid underſtanding them in. Latin,” if . ſhe 
am And when.ſhe underſtangs the Evan- 
geliſts in Latin, let her, in. the ſame Man- 
def, read Aſop's Fables, and ſo proceed on 7 
-Eutropins, Juſtin, and other ſuch Books. 
do not mention this, as an Imagination of 
what I fancy may do, but as of a Thing 1 
have known. done, and the Latin Topgye 
with Eaſe got this Way. 

But to return to what L was ſayi ing: ' He 
that, takes on him the Charge of bringing 
up young Men, eſpecially. young Gentle- 

men, ſhould. have . ſomething more in him 
than Latin, more than even a Knowledge 
in the Liberal Sciences: He ſhould be a 
Perſon of eminent Virtue and Prudence, 
and with, good Senſe, lave good Humour, 
and the Skill to carry himſelf with Gra- 
vity, Eaſe and Kindneſs, in a conſtant Con- 
verſation with his Pupils. But of this 1 
haye ſpoken at large in another Place. 

IT 8. 3178. At the ſame Time that he 
learnicg French and Latin, a Child, as has 
been. ſaid, may alſo be entered in Ariihme- 
+ ticks Geography, Chronology, Hiſtory and, po: 
, metxy too. For if theſe. be taught him in 
French, or Latin, when he. begins once to un- 
derſtand either of theſe Tongues, he will get 
a, Knowledge in theſe Scene and che 
70 a 20 dcr. 251041 
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Geography, think, ſhould be be- 
ge gun with: For che learning of the 
29 Figure of the Globe, the Situation 
and. Boundaries of the four Parts 
of che World, and that of particular King- 
doms and Countries, being only an Exerciſe 
of the Eyes and Memory, a Child with 
Pleaſure will learn and retain. them: And 
this is ſo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, Whom- bis Mother has 
ſo well inſtructed this Way in Geography, 
that he knew the Limits of the four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, og 
aſked, to any Country upon the Globe, or 
any County in the Map of England, om 
all the great Rivers, Promontories, Straits, 
and Bays in the World. and could find 
the Longitude and Latitude of any Place, 
before he was ſix Tears old. Theſe 
Things, that be will thus learn by Sight, 
and have by Rote in his Memory, are not 
all, I confeſs, that he is to learn upon 
the Globes. But yet it is a good Step 
and Preparation to it, and will make the 
Remainder much eaſier, when his Judg- 
ment is grown ripe enough for it; = 
ſides, that it gets fo much Time now; 
and by the Pleaſure of knowing Things, 
leads — coma raſh to the Gs of 
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9.179. When he has the natural 
Parts of the Globe well fixed in his Ai. 


Memory, it may chen be Time to ict. 


begin Avithmetick. By the natural 


Parts of the Globe, I mean ſeveral Poſi- 
tions of the Parts of the Earth, and Sea, 


under different Names and Diſtinctions of 
Countries, not coming yet to thoſe artifi- 
cial and imaginary Lines, which have been 
invented, and are only ſuppoſed for the bet- 
ter Improvement of that Science. 


$. 180. Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, and | 


conſequently the firſt Sort of abſtract Rea- 
ſoning, which the Mind commonly N 
or accuſtoms itſelf to; and is of ſo 

neral Uſe in all Parts of Life and Bußweſk 


that ſcarce any thing is to be done with- 


out it. This is certain, a Man cannot 


have too much of it, nor too perfectly 4 


He ſhould therefore begin to be exerciſed 


in Counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he is 
capable of it; and do ſomething in it 
every Day, till he is Maſter of the Art of 
Numbers. When he underſtands Addition 
and Subtraction, he may then be advanced 


farther in Geography, and after he is acquaint- 
ed with the Poles, Zones, Parallel Circles and 
Meridians, be taught Longitude and Latitude, 
and by them be made to underſtand the Ute 


of Maps, and by the Numbers placed on 


their Sides, to know the reſpective Situation 


of Countries, and how to find them out * 
the 
6 
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the Terxreſtrial Globe: Which when 
2 he can readily do, he way then 
r be egtered in the Celeſtial; and 
there going ever all the Circles 
again - With a more Particular Obſerva- 
tion of - the Ecliptick, |, or Zodiack, to 
fix thera all- very clearly and diſtinctly in 
his Mind, he may be taught the Figure 
and Poſition of the ſeveral: Conſlellations, 
which may be ſhewed him firſt upon che 
Globe, and then in the Heavens. 
When that is done, and he knows pretty 
wall. the Conſtellations of this our Hemi- 
iphere, it may be-I'me to give him ſome No- 
tions of this our planetary World; and to 
that Purpoſe it may not be amiſs to make 
him a Draught of the Copernican Syſtem, 
and therein explain to him the Situation of 
the Planets, their reſpective Diſtances from 
the Sun, the Center of their Revolutions. 
This will prepare him ti underſtand the 
Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
moſt eaſy and natural Way: For ſince Aſ- 
tronomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis, which 
is not only the ſimpleſt and leaſt. perplexed 
for a Learner, but alſo. the likelieſt to be 
true in itſelf. But in this, as in albgother 
Parts of Inſtruction, great Care muſt be 
taken with, Children, to begin with; that, 
Pieke is plain, and ſimple, and: dennen 
At. 19 
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them as: little as can be at once, and ſettle 
that well in their Heads, before you pro- 
ceed tothe" next, or any kxfung new in that 
Science, Give them firſt ane kHmple Idea, 
auch ee that they take it right, and per- 
fectly comprehend it before yon go any far! 
ther; and then add ſome other fimple Idea, 
which lies next in 3 to What you 
aim at; and ſo, proceeding by gentle and 
inſenfible Steps, Children, without Confuſion 
and Amazement, will have their Under- 
ſtandings opened, and their Thoughts ex- 
tended farther than could have been ex- 
pected. And when any one has learned any 
thing himſelf, there is no ſuch Way to fx 
it in his Memory, and to encourag at 
On; as to ſet him to teach it otſie ers. 

F 181. When he has once got | 
fuch - an Acquaintance with the Gln: 
Globes, as is above mentioned, he 10. 

may be fit to be tried a little in Ce- 
metry; wherein I think the ſix firſt Books of 
Euclid enough for him to be taught; for'l 
am ih ſome Doubt, whether more to a Mah 
of Buſineſs be neceſſary or uſeful: At ſeaſt, 
if he have a Genius and Inelination to it; be- 
ing entered ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himſelf without a Teachef. 
The Globes therefore muſt be ſtudied, anti 
that/diligently, and I think may be 
botimew if; the Tutor will but be carefol 
to-diftinguiſh what the Child is capable f 
* | knowing, 
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knowing, and what not; for which this may 
be a Rule, that perhaps will go a pretty 
Way, viz. that Children may be taught any 
thing, that falls under their Senſes, eſpeci- 
any their Sight, as far as their Memories 
only are exerciſed: And thus a Child very 
young may learn, which is the AÆquator, 
which the Meridian, & c. which Europe, and 
which England, upon the Globes, as ſoon al- 
molt as he knows the Rooms of the Houſe he 
lives in, if Care be taken not to teach him 
too much at once, nor to ſet him upon a 
new Part, till that, which he is upon, be 
perfectly learned and fixed in his Memory. 

| $. 182. With Geography, Chrono- 
Chrexo- logy ought to go hand in hand. I 
4. mean the general Part of it, ſo that 

de may have in his Mind a View 
of the whole Current of Time, and the ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Epachi that are made uſe of 
in Hiſtory. Without theſe tho, Hiſtory, 
which is the! great Miſtreſs of Prudence 
and civil Knowledge, and ought: to be the 
proper Study of à Gentleman, or Man of 
- Buſineſs in the World; without Geagraphy 
and Chronology, I ſay,” Hiſtory will be very 
ill retamed, and very little uſeful; but be 
only a Jumble of Matters of Fact, confuſed- 
ly heaped togetiier without Order or Iaſtruc- 
tionb o It Isbyorhe(e: two, hat the Actians 
of Mankind are ranked into their proper 
Places of Times and Countries, under which 
81 Circum- 
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Circumſtances, they are not only much 
eaſier kept in the Memory, but in that. 
natural Order, are only capable to afford 
thoſe; Obſervations, which make a Man 
the nd and: the abler for wen 
them. 
8. 183. When 7 ſpeak of Chronology as a 
Sctence - ſhould be perfect in, 1 do not 
mean the little | Controverſies that are in 
it. Theſe are endleſs, and moſt of them 
of ſo little Importance to a Gentleman, 
as not to deſerve to be enquired into, were 
they capable of an eaſy Deciſion. And 
therefore all that 1 Noiſe and Duſt 
of the Chronologiſt is wholly to be avoid- 
ed. The moſt uſeful Book I have ſeen in 
that Part of Learning, is a ſmall Treatiſe 
of Straucbius, which is printed in Twelves, 
under the Title of Breviarium Chronologi- 
cum, out of which may he ſelected all that 
is neceſſary to be taught a young Gentle- 
man concerning Cbronology; for all that is 
in that Treatiſe a Learner need not be 
cumbered wich. He has in him the moſt 
remarkable or uſual Epochs reduced all ta 
that of | the Jalian Periad, which is the eaſi- 
eſt and plaineſt, and ſureſt Method, that 
can be made uſe of in Chr To ths 
Treatiſe of Straucbius, Heluicus's Tables 
may be added as a Book to Nagy 
12,0) e 9 #181 914 1 ta 
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$. 184. As nothing teaches, ſo 
Hiftory.” * delights more than Hiſ- 
The (firſt | of theſe recom- 
mends ie "to the Study of grown Men; the 
latter makes me think it the fitteſt for a 
young Lad, who as ſoon as he is inſtructed 
in Chronology, and acquainted with the ſe- 
veral Epochs in Uſe in this Part of the 
World, and can reduce them to the Julian 
Period, ſnould than have ſome Latin Hiſtory 
put into his Hand. The Cheice ſhould be 
directed by the Eaſineſs of the Stile; for 
Where ever he begins, Chronology will Re 
it from Confuſion; and the Pleaſantneſs of 
the Subject inviting” him to read; the Lan- 
guage will inſenſibiy be got, without that 
terrible Vexation and Un eaſineſs, which 
Children ſuffer, here they are put into 
Books beyond their Tn ſuch as are 
the Roman Orators and Poets, only t 
learn the Roman Language. When he as 
by reading maſtered the caſter, ſuch per- 
hapst as Jenn, Eulropius, Nuntius Curtius, 
Sc. the next Degree to theſe; 1 give 
him no great Prouble: And thus, by a 
gradual Ftogreſs from the plaineſt and eaſi- 
eſt Hifterians he may at laſt come to read 
the moſt diffibult and ſublime of the Latin 
Authors, ſuch as are Tally, ai, and 
eme . de 500 ef 10%) 
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18. The Knowledge of 
Yirtue, All along from the Begin - Erbicks. + 
ning, in alli the Inſtances he is 
capable of, being taught him, more by 
Practice than Rules; and the Love of Re- 
putation, inſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, 
being made habitual in him, I know not 
whether he ſhould read any other Diſ- 
courſes of Morality, but what he finds in 
the Bible; or baye. any Syſtem of Ethicks 
put into his Hand, till he can read Tulh's 
ces, not as a School-Boy to learn La- 
tin, but as one that would be informed in 
the Principles and Precepts of Wer for 
the Conduct of his Life. 
F. 186. When he has pretty gibt 
well di geſted, T; Allys Offices, and Got... 8 
added to it, Puff endorf de Officto 11910111 


Hominis & Civis, it may be ſeaſonable te 0 


ſet him upon Gretius de Jure Belli & Pa- 
cis, ot which perhaps is the better of the 
two, Puff endorf de Jure naturali & Gen- 
tium; wherein he will be inſtructed in the 
natural Rig hts of Men, and the Original 
and — of Society, and the Du- 
ties reſulting from thence. This general 
Part f Civil- Law and History, are Stu- 
dies which a Gentleman ſhould RN handy 
touch. at, but conſtantly. dwell upon, and 
never have done with, A virtuous» and 

well-behaved young Man, that is well 


.verſed/in the general Part ef the Civil-Laws 
(which 
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(which concerns not the Chicane of private 
Caſes, but the Affairs and Intercourſe of 
civilized Nations in general, grounded upon 
Principles of Reaſ3n) underſtands Latin 
well, and can write a good Hand, one may 
turn looſe into the World, with great Af 
ſurance, that he will find Employment and 

Eſteem every where. . 
; $. 187. Ir would be ſtrange to 
Law. ſuppoſe an Exgliſb Gentleman ſhould 
be ignorant of the Law of his 
Country. This, whatever Station he is in, 
is fo requilite, that from a Juſtice of the 
Peace, to a Miniſter of State, I know no 
Place he can well fill without it: I do 
not mean the Chicane or wrangling and cap- 
tious Part of the Law: A - Amex 
whoſe Buſineſs. is to ſeek the true Meaſures 
of Right and Wrong, and not the Arts 
how to avoid doing the one, and ſecure 
himfelf in doing the other, ought to be as 
far from ſuch a Study of the Lato, as he 
is concerned diligently to apply himſelf: to 
that, wherein he may be ferviceable to his 
Country, And to that Purpoſe, I think 
the right Way for a Gentleman to ſtudy 
our Law, which he does not deſign for 
his Calling, is to take a View of our Ex- 
{6 \Conftiration and Government, in the 
antient Books of the Common Lato; and 
forme more modern Writers, who out of 
them have given an Account of this Go- 
l | vernment z 
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vernment; and having got a true Idea of 
that, then to read our Hiſtory, and with 
it join in every King's Reign the Laws 
then made. This will give an Inſight in- 
to the Reaſon! of our Statutes, and ſhew 
the true Ground upon which they came to 
be made, and what Weight they ought to 
have. "i i 

§. 188. Rbetorick and Logick + 
being the Arts, that in the ordt- r 
nary! Method uſually follow imm 
mediately after Grammar, it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have ſaid fo little of 
them. The Reafon is, becauſe of the little 
Adwantage young People receive by them : 
For I have ſeldom or never obſerved 
any one to get the Skill of + reaſoning 
well, or ſpeaking handſomely, by ſtudying 
thoſe: Rules which pretend to teach it: 
And therefore I would have a young Gentle- 
man take a View of them in the ſhorteſt 
Syſtems. could be found, without dwelling 
long on the Contemplation: and Study of 
thoſe: Formalities. Right Reaſoning is 
founded on ſomething elſe than the Prei- 
caments and Predicables, and does not conſiſt 
in talking in Mode and Figare: itſelf. But 
it is beſides my preſent Buſineſs to enlarge 
upon this Speculation. To come therefore. 
to what we have in hand; if you would 
have! your Son reaſoen well, let him read 
Chillingworth ; and if you would have him 
1 | ſpeak 


not to take an Anſwer; though 
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ſpeak well, let him be converſant in Tully, 


to give him the true Idea of Eloquence , 


and let him read thoſe Things that are 
well writ in Eugliſb, to perfect his Stile in 
the Purity of our Language. 
5. 189. If the Uſe and End of right 
Reaſgning be to have right Notions and a 
right Judgment of Things; to diſtinguiſh 
berwixt Truth and Falſnhood, Right and 
Wrong, and to act accordingly; be ſure 
not to let your Son be bred up in the Art 
n_ Formality of diſputing, either practiſ- 
it himſelf, or admiring it in others; 
— inſtead of an able Man, you deſire 
to have him an inſignificant Wrangler, 
Opiniater in Diſcourſe, and priding. himſelf 
in contradicting others; or, which is worſe, 
queſtioning every thing, and thinking there 
is no ſuch Thing as Truth to de ſought, 
wig only Victory in di There 
Cannot - be any thing ſo eifingerwous, ſo 
miſbecoming a Gentleman or any one who 
pretends to: be a rational Creature; as noc 
to yield to plain Reaſon, and the Convic- 
tion of clear Arguments. Is there any 
Thing more inconſiſtent with civil Con- 
verſation, and the End of all Debate, than 
never ſo 
fall and ſatist. tory, but ſtin 10 go on with 
the Diſpute a. as Sounds 
can furniſn [a Terminus] a Term 


—— wich on the one Side, or - a Diſ- 


tinction 
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tinction on the other? Whethe: pertinent 
or impertinent, Senſe or Nonſenſe, agree- 
ing with, or contrary to, what he had faid 
before, it matters not: For this, in ſhort, i 
the Way and Perfection of logical Diſ- 
putes, mene er. never takes any 
Anſwer, nor the Reſpondent ever yields 
to any Argument. This neither of them 
muſt do, whatever becomes of Truth 
or Knowledge, unleſs he will paſs for a 
poor baffled Wretch, and lie under the Diſ- 
grace of not being able to maintain what- 
ever he has once affirmed, which is the 
great Aim and Glory in diſputing. Truth 
is to be found and ſupported by a mature 
and due Conſideration of Things them- 
ſelyes, and not by artificial Terms and 
Ways of arguing: Theſe lead not Men ſo 
much into the Di of Truth, as in- 
to a captious and fallacious Uſe of doubt- 
ful Words, which is the moſt uſeleſs and 
moſt offenſive Way of talking, and ſuch as 
leaſt ſuits a Gentlema or a Lover of Truth, 
of any thing in the World. 
There can ſcarce be a greater Defect in 
a Gentleman, than not to expreſs himſelf 
well either in writing or ſpeaking. — 
I think, I may aſk my Reader, whether 
he doth e who live 
upon their Eſtates, ſo, with the Name, 
ſhould have the Qualities of Gentlemen, 
who. cannot ſo much as tell a Story as 
5 N they 
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chey ſhould, moch leſs ſpeak, clearly and 
pertuaſively in any Buſinc. ia T ahink 
not to be ſo much their Faplt, as the 
Fault of their Education; for IL mult, 
without Partiality, do my Countrymen 
this Right, that where they apply them- 
ſelves, fle none of their Neighbours out- 
go them. They have been taught Rbeto- 
rick, but yet never taught how to expreſs 
themſelves handſomely with their Tongues 
or Pens in the Language. they are always 
to uſe; as if the 1 of the Figures 
that embelliſhed the Diſcourſes of thoſe, 
who underſtood the Art of Speaking, were 
the very Art and Skill of Speaking well. 
This, as all other Things of Pradtice, is 
10 be learned not by a few or a great many 
Rules given, but by Exerciſe and Applica- 
tion, according to good Rules, or rather 
P-.terns, till Alabits are got, and a Facility 
of doing it well. A &, £6: bs 
” : Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it 
Sul, might nat be amils, to make Chil- 
dren, as ſoon as they ate capable 
of it, often to tell a Story of any thing 
they know; and to cotrect at Hirſt the 
moſt remarkable Fault they are guilty of 
in their Way of putting it together. When 
that Fault is cured, then te Jhew them the 


next, and ſo on, till one after another, all, 
at leaſt the grofs ones, are mended. When 
they can tell Tales pretty well, then it 

may 
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may be Time to make them write them. 
The Fables of Aſop, the only Book almoſt 
that 1 know fit for Children, may afford 
them Matter for this Exerciſe of writing 
Engliſh, as well as for reading and tranf- 
lating, to enter them in the Lalin Tongue. 
When they are got paſt the Faults of 
Grammar, and can join in a continued co- 
herent Diſcourſe the feveral*Parts of a 
Story, without bald and unhandſome Forms 
of Tranſition (as is uſual) often repeated, 
he that deſires to perfect them yet farther 
in this, which is the firſt Step tro ſpeaking 
well, and needs no Invention, may have Re- 
courſe to Tally, and by putting in practice 
thoſe Rules which that Maſter of Elo- 
quence gives in his firſt Book De Iuventione, 
$. 20. make them know wherein the Skill 
and Graces of an handſome Narrative, ac? 
cording to the ſeveral Subjects and De- 
figns of it, lie. Of each of which Rules 
fir Examples may be found out, and there- 
in they may be ſhewn how others have 
practiſed them. The ancient claſſick Au- 
thors afford Plenty of ſuch Examples, 
which they ſhould be made not only to 
tranflate, but have ſet before them as Pat- 
terns for their daily Imitation. 985 

When they undetſtand how to write 
Enp 15 with "qe Connexion, Propriety, 
and Order, and are pretty well Maſters of 


a tolcrable narrative Stile, they may be 
N 2 advanced 
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advanced to writing of Letters; wherein 
they ſhould: not be put upon any Strains of 


Wit or Compliment, but taught jo ex- 
preſs their on plain eaſy Senſe; with⸗ 


out any Incoherence, Confuſion Or Rough- 


neſs. And when they are perfect in this, 


they may, to raiſe their Thoughts, have 


{et before them the Example of Voiture's, 
for the Entertainment of their Friends at 
a Diſtance, with, Letters of Compliment, 
Mirth, Raillery or Diverſion; and Tx!ly's 
Epiſiles, as the belt Pattern, whether for 
Buſineſs or Converſation. The writing of 


Letters has ſo much to do in all the Occur- 
FENCES of human Life, that no Gentleman 


can avoid ſhewing himſelf in this 
Lasers. kind of writing. Occaſions will 

2 1 daily force him to make this Uſe 
af his Pen, which, beſides the Conſequen- 
ces that, in his Affairs, his well or ill ma- 
naging of it often draws after it, always 
lays him open to a ſeverer Examination of 
his Breeding, Senſe, and Abilities, than 
oral Diſcourſes; whoſe tranſient Faults 
dying for the moſt Part with the Sound, 
that gives them Life, and ſo not ſubject to 
a ſtriẽt Review, more aal, eſcape Obſer- 


vation and Cenſure. 

Had the Methods. of Education b. di- 
rected: to their right End, one would have 
thought this ſo neceſſary a Part could not 


an bern aber. whüllt Themes, and 
| Verſes 
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Verſes in Lalin, of no Uſe at all, were fo 
conſtantly every where preſſed, to the rack- 
ing of Children's Inventions beyond theit 
Strengt ir, and hindering their ehearful Pro- 
gteſs in learning the Tongues by unnatural 
Difficulties! But Cuſtom has ſo ordained 
it, and who dares diſobey? And would it 
not be very unreaſonable to require of a 
learned Country School Maſter (Who has 
all the Tropes and Figures in Farnaby's 
Rberorick at his Fingers Ends) to teach his 
Scholar to expreſs himſelf handſomely: in 
Engliſh, when it appears to be ſo little his 
Buſmeſs or Thought, that the Boy's: Mo- 
ther (deſpiſed, it is like, as illiterate for not 
having read a Syſtem of Topick and Rbe- 
toric) outdoes him in it?: 
To write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention 
to what one has to ſay: And ſince it is 
_ Engliſh that an Engliſh Gentleman will have 
conſtant Uſe of, that is the Language he 
ſhould .-chiefly cultivate, and wherein' moſt 
Care mould be taken to poliſti and perfect 
his Stile. To ſpeak or Write better Loris 
than Exgli, may make à. Man be talked 
of, but he would find it mere to his Pur- 
poſe to expreſs himſelf wells ind his own 
Tongue, thar he uſes every Moment, than 
to Have che vai Coimegdation of others 
fort a very inſignifſeanr Qualicy!! This d. 
find univerfally neglected, and no Cate taken 
. + es N ; any 
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any where to improve young Men in their 
own. Language, that they may thoroughly 
underſtand and be Maſters of it. If any 
one among us have a Facility or Purity 
more than ordinary in his. Mather Tongue, 
it is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 
any thing, rather than to his Education, 
or any Care of his Teacher. To mind 
what Engliſb his Pupil ſpeaks or writes, is 
below the Dignity of one bred up amongſt 
Greek and Latin, though he have but lit- 
tle of them himſelf. Theſe are the learn- 
ed Languages, fit only for learned Men 
ro meddle with and teach; Egli is 
the Language of the illiterate Vulgar: Tho' 
vet we ſee the Polny of ſome of aur 
Neighbours hath not thought... it, be- 
neath the publick Care to en re- 
ward the Improvement of their own Lan- 
guage. Poliſhing and enriching their Tongue 
is no fmall Buſineſs arnongſt them; it bath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raiſed amengſt them a great Am- 
bition and Emulation of writing. garrectly: 
And we ſee what. they are come to by it, 
and how far they have ſpread one of the 
worſt Languages, poſſibly, in this Part of 
the World, if we look upon it as it was 
in ſome few Reigns backwards, whatever 
it be now. The great Men amongſt the 
Romans were daily exerciſing themſelves in 
their-own Language, and we find yet upon 


Record 
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Record the Names of Orators, who taught 
fome of their Emperors Latin, though it 
were their Mother Tongue. 

It is plain the Cretks were yet more nice 
in rHeir's ; All other Speech was barbarous 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 

e appears to have been ſtudied ; or va- 
eck amongſt that learned and acute Peo- 
ple; tho”. i be paſt Doubt that they bor- 
rowed their Learning and Philoſophy from 
abroad. 

I am not here ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
Latin; 1 think they ought to be ſtudied, 
and the Latin at leaſt underſtood wel] by 
every Gentleman. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and 
the more he knows the better) that which 
ke fhould critically ſtudy, and labour to ger 
_ a Facility, Clearnet and Eleganicy to expreſs 
himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and to this: 
Purpo ie lie Hould daily be exerciſed in it. 

9100 Natural Philoſophy, as a 
culative Science, I imagine we 2 
have none; ant perhaps I may e. 

think I have Reaſon to ſay, we ne- 
ver ſhall be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contrived by a 
Wiſdom, and'operate by Ways, too far ſur- 
pa our Faculties to diſcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a Science. Natural Phi- 
hs e being tle Knowledge of the Princĩ- 
N 4 ples, 
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ples, Properties: and-Operations of Things 
as they are in themſelves, 1 imagine there 
are two Parts of ite ane comprehending 
Spirits with their Nature and Qualities, 
22d the other Bodies. The ifirſt of theſe 
8 uſually referred to Aeraphyſeks 5 But 
under what Title ſoever. the Conſideration 
of Spirits comes, I think it ought to go be- 
fore the Study of Matter and 1 0 not as 
Syſtem, and treated of upon Principles of 
Knowledge; but as an Enlargement of our 
Minds towards: a truet and fuller Compre- 
henſion of the intellectual World, to which 
we are led both by Reaſon and Revelation. 
And ſince the cleareſt and largeſt Djfcove- 
ries. we have of other Spirits, beſides God 
and our own Souls, is imparted to us from 
Heaven by Revelation, I chink the Infor- 
mation, that at leaſt: young People ſhould 
have of them, ſhould be taken From that 
Revelation, To this Purpoſe, IL. conclude, 
it would be well, if there were made a 
good Hiſtory, of the Bible, for young Peo- 
ple to, read ; wherein if every thinge that 
is fit to be put into it were laid down. in 
its — Order of Time, and ſeveral Things 
wed, which are ſuited only to ri 1 
= Confylipn whichojs- uſually. produce: 
i by,promiſcuous: Reading of the Scripvure;-as- 
| it lies 20, bound up inrourBibleg,” would: 
weden Wah e. 7 other Good ob- 


ad 8 1 tained, 
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tained, that by reading of ĩt eonſtantly there 
would be inſtilled into the Minds bf *Chits 
dren a Notion and Belief of Spiri, they 
having ſo much to do in all the Tranſac- 
tions of that Hiſtory, which will be a good 
Preparation to the Study of Bodies; for 
without the Notion and Allowance of Spirits, 
our Philoſophy will be lame and defective 
in one main Part of it, when it leaves out 
the Contemplation of the moſt excellent and 
powerful Part of the Creation. 
FS. 191. Of this Hiſtory of the Bible I 
think too it would be well, if there were a 
ſhort and plain Epitome made, containing 
the chief and moſt material Heads, för 
Children to be converſant in as ſoon as 
they can read. This, though it will lead 
them early into ſome Notion of Spi- 
rits, yet is not contrary to what J ſaid 
above, That I would not have Children 
troubled, whilſt young, with Notions of 
Spirits; whereby my Meaning was, That 
think it inconvenient that their yet ten- 
der Minds ſhould receive early Impreſſions 
of Goblins, Spetres and Apparitions, where- 
with their Maids, and thoſe about them, 
are apt to fright them into a Compliance 
with their Orders, which often proves a 
great Icon venience to them all their Lives 
after, by ſuhjecting their Minds to Friglits, 
ftarful Appretienfions, Weakneſs and Super- 
ſtition; which, when coming abroad inta 
beni N 5 the 
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the World and Converſation, - they grow 
weaty and aſhamed of; it not ſeldom hap- 
pens, that to make, as they thinle, a 
thorough Cure, and: eaſe: themſcives of- a 


Load which has ſat ſo heavy on: chitin, 
they throw away the: Thoughts of: all Si- 
rits together, and ſo run into the. other, bur: 

warle, Extreme. | 
$. 192. The: Reaſon why would have 
this — to the Such of Badies, and 
the Doctrine af the Scriptures well imbib - 
ed, before yaung Men be entered into Na- 
tural Philoſopby,. is, becauſe; Matter, being a. 
Thing that all our Senſes are conſtantly 
converſant with, it is ſo apt to poſſeſs the 
Mind, and exclude all other Brings, but 
Matter, that Prejudice, grounded on ſuch 
Principles, often leaves no Room for the 
Admittance of Spirits, or the allowing any. 
ich Things as immaterial Beings in Rerum 
Natura; when yet it is evident, that by mere 
Matter and Motion, none of the great 
Phenomena. of Nature can be reſolved, to 
inſtance but in that common one of Gravity, 
which I think impoſſible to be explained by 
any natura Operation of Matter, or any 
other Law of Motion, but the poſitive 
Will of a. ſuperior Being o ordering it. 
And therefore, ſince the Deluge cannot be 
well explained without admitting ſomething 
out of the ordinary Courſe of Nature, I pro- 
** in to be conſidarad whether. God's al- 
tering 
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tering the Centre of Gravity in the Earth 
for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as Gra- 
vity itſelf, which perhaps a little Variation 
of Cauſes unknown to us would produce, 
will not more eaſily Account for Neab's 
Flood than any Hypotheſis yet made uſe: of 
to ſolve it. I hear the great Objection to- 
this is, that it would produce but a par- 
tial Deluge. But the Alteration of the 
Centre of Gravity once allowed, it is no hard 
Matter to conceive that the Divine Power 
might make the Centre of Gravity, placed 
at a- due Diſtance from the Centre of the 
Earth, move round it in a convenient Space 
of Time, whereby the Flood would become 
univerſal, and, as I think, anſwer all the 
Phznomena of the Deluge, as delivered by 
Moſes, at an eafter Rate than thoſe many 
hard Suppoſitions that are made uſe of to 
explain it. But this is not a Place for that 
Argument; which is here only mentioned 
by the by, to ſhew the Neceſſity of hav- 
ing Recourſe to ſomething: beyond bare 
Matter and its Motion in the Explication 
of Nature; to which the Notions of Spi- 
fits and their Power, as delivered in the 
Bible, where ſo much is attributed to 
their Operation, may be a fit Preparative, 
reſerving to a fitter Opportunity a fuller 
Explication of this Hypatbeſs, and the Ap- 
plication of ĩt to all the Paris of the Deluge. 

of) zog, BN 5d 03:5; ach 
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and any Difficulties can be ſuppoſed in the 
Hiſtory 'of dhe Eldads. as: recorded. in he 
ens 1119 | | 
8. 1 z. But to return to che Baue of 
Natural Philoſophy, though the Warld be tall 
of Syſtems of it, yet I cannot ſay, IK naʒuẽ 
any one which can be taught à young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be ſure 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is what 
all Sciences give an Expectation of. I do not 
hence conclude, that none of them are to 
be read; it is neceſſary for a Gentleman, i in 
this learned Age, to look into ſome of 
them to fit himſelf for Converſation: But 
whether that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is moſt in Faſhion, 
or:.it be thought fit to give him a ſnhort 
View of that and ſeveral bes alſo, I think 
the Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy, that have 
been obtained in this Part of the World, are 
to be read more to know the Hypotheſis, and 
to underſtand the Terms and Ways of talk - 
ing of the ſrveral Sects, than wich Hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive, ſcientifi- 
cal and ſatisfactory Knowledge of the Works 
of Nature: Only this may be ſaid, that 
the modern Corpuſcularians 2 in moſt 
Things, more intelligibly than the Peripute- 
ticks, WhO poſſeſſed the Schools immediate - 


hybeſore them. He that would: look far- 
ther»/back; and acquaint bimſelf with: the 


ORE — niay 1 
ult 
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ſult Dr. Cudeaorib's Inrellectuul Syſtem, where- 
in that very learned Author hath with fuch 
Accurateneſs and Judgment collected and 
explained the Opinionsof the Greek Philoſo- 
pbers, that what Principles they built on, 
and What were the chef, Hypotheſis, | that 
divided them, is better to be ſeen in him, 
than any where elſe that I know. But 1 
would not deter any one from the Study of 
Nature, becauſe all the Knowledge we banks 
or aac 4 can have of it, cannot be 9 — 
into a Science. There are very man 
Things in it, that are convenient and ne 
ſary to be known to a Gentleman; _ a 
great many other, that will abundantly re- 
ward the Pains of the Curious with Delight 
and Advantage. But theſe, I think, are 
rather to be bund amongſt ſuch Writers 
as have employed themielves in making 
rational Experiments and Obſervations, than 
in ſtarting barely ſpeculative Syſtems. Such 
Writings, therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's 
are, with others, that have writ of Haſband- 
5, Planting; Gardening, and the like, may 
be fir for a. Gentleman, when he has 
little acquainted himſelf with ſome of 
the Syſtems of the Natural.  Rinlejoghy > in 

Faſhion. 
6. 194. Though the Syſterns of. Phylicks, 
that I ave met with, afford. little Enebu- 
ragement to look for Certainty ot Science 
3 which ſhall pretenꝗ to give 


4 
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vs a Body of Natural Philsfophy from the 
firſt Principles of Bodies in general, yet 
rhe! incomparable” Mr. Netwtor has ſhewn, 
how far Mathematicks, applied to ſome 
Parts of Nature, may, upoh Principles that 
Matter of Fact juſtifies, carry us in the 
Knowledge of eme, as I may fo call them, 
particular: Provinces of the incomprehenſi- 
ble Univerſe. And if others could give us 
fo good and clear an Account of other Parts 
of Nature, as he has of this our Planetary. 
World, and the moſt conſiderable Phenome- 
18 obſervable in it, in his admirable Book, 
Philofophie naturalis Principia Mathematica, 
we might in Time hope to be furniſhed with 
more true and certain Knowledge in ſęveral 
Parts of this ſtupendous Machine, than 
hitherto we could have expected: And 
though there are very few, that have Ma- 
thematicks enough to underſtand his De- 
monſtrations, yet the moſt accurate Ma- 
thematicians, who have examined them, 
allowing them to be ſuch, his Book will de- 
ſerve to be read, and give no ſmall Light 
and Pleaſure to thoſe, "who, willing to un- 
derſtand the Motions, Properties, and 

erations of the great Maſſes of Matter 
in this our Solar Syſtem, will but carefully 
mind his Concluſions, which may be op. a 
ech orm as Propoſitions 1 well proved. 
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98.195. This is, in ſhort," what I Gg. 


have thought concerning a young 
Gentleman's Studies; wherein it will poſe 
Gbly be wondered, that I ſhould: omit Greek, 
ſince amongſt the Grecians is to/ be found 
the Original, as it were, and Foundation of 
all that Learning, which we have in this 
Part of the World. I. grant it ſo; and 
will add, that no Man can paſs for a Scho- 
lar, that is ignorant of the Greet Tongue. 
Bur I am not here conſidering of the Edu- 
cation of a profeſſed Scholar, but of a Gen- 
tleman, to whom Latin and French,. as the 
World now goes, is by every one acknow- 
ledged to be neceſſary. When he comes to 
be a Man, if he has a Mind to carry his 
Studies farther, and look into the Greet 
Learning, he will then eaſily get that. 
Tongue himſelf; and if he has not that 
Inclination, his learning of it under a Tu- 
tor will be but loſt Labour, and much of 
his Time and Pains ſpent. in that which 
will be neglected, and thrown away, as ſoon, 
as he is at Liberty: For ho many are there 
ef an hundred, even amongit Scholars them 
ſelves, who »retain the Greek. they carried 
from School; or ever improve it to a fami- 
lar reading, and perfect underſtanding of 
Greck Authors? 3 : 
To conclude this Part, which concerns: 

a young Gentleman's Studies, his Futors 
ſhould remember, that his Buſineſs is not 
a 3 ſo: 
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ſo much. to \ teach, him, all that is knowable, .. 
as to raiſe in him a Love and ſteem of 
Knowledge ; and to. put him i in the; right. 
Way of knowing; and improving himlelf, 
when he has a Mind to it. Done 32 
The Thous ghts of a judicious Auther on 
the Subject of ed T ſhall here give 
the Reader, as near as I can, in his own 
Way of expreſſiog them. He ſays, One 
« can ſcarce burden Children too 
* la much with the Knowledge of 
Brayere 4 Languages. They. are uſeful 
* 7. to Men of all Conditions, and 
677, 7, 662. © they equally open them the 
&« Entrance, either to the moſt 
« profound, or the more eaſy and entertain- 
« ing Parts of Learning. If this irkſome 
% Study be put off to a little more advan- 
« ced Age, young Men either have not 
« Reſolution enough to apply to it out of 
«© Choice, or Steadineſs to carry it on. And 
« if any one has the Gift of Perſeverance, it 
« is ara the Inconvenience of eh 
ing that Time upon Languages, whic 
«6 * ſtined to 9 F he con- 
« fines to the Study of Words that Age 
« of his Life that is #2 it, and requires 
Things; at leaſt it is the loſing. the beſt 
« and beautifuleſt Seaſon of one's Life. 
This large Se Parete Languages can- 
« not be . laid | 449 0 50 thing 
. al ally 29d. ep Im Pre n e 
2162 
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cc: the Mind; when the Memory * 17 75 
e and tenatious; „ When e 


Mons; and Deſigns,; * and; "tho on. 
«© whom the Child dep pens have Authority 
«"endugh to keep him cſoſe to a long: con- 
ce tinued A ation? Jam perſuaded, that 
«' the ſmall Number of woly. learned, and 
« 'the N ultitude of ſuperficial Pretenders, | is 
«- owing to the Neglect of this.“ 

I think every body will agree with this: 
obſerving Sennen, that Languages are 
the proper Study of our firſt Years; But it is 
ro be conſidered by the Parents and Tutors, 
what Tongues it 1s fit the Child ſhould learrr: 
For it muſt be confeſſed, that i it is fruitleſs 
Pains, and Loſs of Time, to learn a Lan- 
guage which, in the Courſe of Life that he, 
is deſigned to, he is never like to make uſe 
of, or which one may gueſs by his Temper , 
he will wholly neglect and loſe again, as ſoon 
as an x7 roach to Manhood, ſetting him free 
from a Governor, ſhall pur him into the 

ds of his own Inclination, Which is not. 
likely to allot any, of his Time to the culti- 
vating the leatned Tongues; of diſpoſe bim 
to mind any other Language, but what dai- 
ly Ofc; or fore parricular Neceſſity, ſhall, 
orce upon him:”, ; 
yer for the fake of thats 77 55 ate. 
ſigned to be Scholars, 1% add” wh at 15 
lane md ubjvins to Nabe gd 
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forgoing Remark. It will deſerve to be con- 
ſide red by all who defire to be truly learned, 
and therefore may be a fit Rule for Futors 
to ineulcate, and leave with their Pupils to 
guide their future Studies, 
% The Stutly, - /ays,, be, of the original 
* Text can never be ſufficiently recommend- 
ed. It is the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and mot 
* agreeable Way to,all Sorts of Learning. 
« Draw from the Spring head, and take 
* nor Fhings at Second hand. Let the 
«© Writinge of the great Maſters be never 
* laid alice; dwell upon them, ſettle them 
© in your Mind, and cite them upon 
« Occaſion , make it your Buſineſs rho- 
% roughly to underſtand them in- their 
on full Extent, and all their Circumſtances: 
&' Acquaint yourſelf fully with the Prin- 
« ciples of original Authors; bring them 
* to a Conliftency, and then do you your- 
«. felf make your Deductions. Jn this State 
« were the Eſt Commentators, and do not 
you reſt till you bring yourſelf to the fame. 
Conteſit not yourſelf with thoſe borrowed 
Lights, nor guide yourſelf by the ir Views, 
but where your own fail you, and leave 
you in che dark. Fheir Explications are 
1 not you, and will give you dhe ſip. On 
& the contr our own Obſervations are 
wrhe- Product Pe our own Mind, where they 
« *wi} abide, nd: be ready at kind bp ofl l 
* Qtcalions i in Converſe, Conſultation 8 
0 Di = 
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Diſpute. Loſe not the Pleaſure it is to ſee 
that you were not ſtopped in your read- 
ing, but by Difficulties that are invineible; 
where the Commentators and - Schohaſts 
themſelves are at a Stand, and have no- 
thing to ſay; thoſe copious Expoſitors 
of other Places, who, with a vain and pom- 
pous Overflow of Learning poured out 
on Paſſages plain, and caly in them- 
ſelves, are very free of their Words and 
Pains, where there is no Need. Con- 


vince yourſelf fully, by thus ordering 


your Studies, that it is nothing but Men's 
Lazineſs which hath encouraged Pedan- 


try to cram, rather than enrich Libra» 
ries, and to bury good Authors under 
Heaps of Notes and Commentaries; and 


you will perceive that Sloth herein hath 
acted againſt irſelf and its own Intereſt, 


by mulcjplying Reading and Enquiries, 


and increaſing the Pains. it endeavoured 
to avoid. 
This, though it may ſeem to eon 


cern none but direct Scholars, is of Mb 
ſo great Moment for the right order- _ 
ing of their Education and Studies, that 1 
hope I ſhall not be blamed. for inſerting of 
it. = eſpecially if. it be conſidered; that 
. may be of uſe to Gentlemen too, when. 
at, anytime they have a Mind to go deeper 
than, og Aae * 2 to Rr 
ff a Matz an 5 
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ſolid, fatisfactory, and maſterly y Laltgbt in 
an "Part of Leathing. HG 59791 7.90 
rder and C ſtancy are ſaſcl te make Sia le 
great iffe rence between one Man and 
ther FT Tam fire; nothing ſa much clears 
a 'Fearners 'Way, help ps bitt fo much on 
im it, and makes him 95 ſo-eafy and fo far in 
any Enquiry, as a good "Method. His Go- 
vernor ſhould take Pains to make him ſen- 
ſible of this, accuſtom him to Order, and 
teach him Method. in all the A plications of 
his Thoughts; ſhew him wherein it lies, and 
the Advantages of it; acquait him with 
the ſeveral Sorts of it, either from General 
to Particulars, or from Particulars to what 
is more general; exerciſe him in both of 
them; and make him ſee, in what Caſes 
each different Method is moſt proper, and to 
what Ends it beſt ſerves.” 

In Hiſtory the Order of Time ſhould 
govern in Philoſophical Enquiries,” that of 
Nature, which in all Progreſſion is to go 
from the Place one is then in, to that which 
joins and lies next to it; and ſo it is in the 
Mind, from the Knowledge it ſtands poſ- 
ſeſſed of already, to that Which lies next, 
and is coherent to it, and ſo on to what ir 
aims at, by the ſimpleſt and moſt uncom- 
pounded Parts it can divide the. Matter 
into. Ta this Purpoſe, it will be of great 
Uſe to bis Pupil x; accuſtorn Him to 5 dif- 
tinguiſh well, that is, to have diſtinct No- 

tions, 
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tions, here ever the Mind. 75 find any 
real Difference, but as carefully to avoid 
Diſtinctions in, Terms, where, he has not 
diſtinct and different clear. Ideas... | 

F. 196. Beſides what is, to be bad fro 
Study and Books, there hy „5 ohe * 
pl. oaks neceſſary for a Gentleman, . to 
got by Exerciſe, and to which Time is to 
53 Allowed, and for which Maſters muſt de 
had. 

Dancing "beiog that. which gives 8 
graceful fotions. all the Life, and Das- 
aboye all Things, Manlineſs, and a cg. 
becoming Confidence to young Chil. 
dren, I think it cannot be learned too ear- 
955 after they are once of an Age 10 
trength capable of it. But you mu 
7 —5 o have a good Maſter, that. ae hu 
and can teach, what is. graceful and becom- 
ing, and what gives a Freedom and Eaſi- 
neſs to, all the Motions of the Body. _ One 
that , teaches not this, is worſe than none 
at all, natural Unfaſhionableneſs being 
much better than apiſh affected Poſtures ; 
and 1; think it much more paſſable to 
PIE: off the Hat, and make a Leg, like 
neſt, Countr Gentleman, than like 
= ll-faſhioned,, ancing-Maſter ; For as 
for, the e Part, and the Figures of 

an Fee Or e 7 
farther ag. 5 s a 
Carriage. 57d 02 i 98113 ,1fiow . 167 
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72 F. 197. Mufik is thought to have 
Mufick. ſome Affinity with Dancing, and a 
good Hand upon ſome Inſtruments 
is by many People mightily valued : But 
it waſtes fo much of a young Man's Time 
to 'gam but a moderate Skill in it; and 
engages often in ſuch odd Company, that 
many think it much better ſpared : And I 
have, amongſt Men of Parts and Buſineſs, 
ſo ſeldom heard any one commended, or el- 
teemed, for having an Excellency in Mi X, 
that amongſt all thoſe Things, that ever 
came into the Liſt of Accompliſhmeats, I 
think I may give it the laſt Place. Our ſhort 
Lives will not ſerve us for the Attain— 
ment of all Things; nor can our Minds 
be always intent on ſomething to be learn- 
ed. The Weakneſs of our Conſtitutions, 
both of Mind and Body, requires that we 
fhould be often unbent: And he, that will 
make a good Uſe of any Part of his Life, 
mult allow a large Portion of it to Recrea- 
tion. At leaft, this muſt not be denied to 
young People, unleſs, whilſt you with too 
much Haſte make them old, you have the 
Diſpleaſure to ſet them in their Graves, or a 
ſecond Childhood, ſooner, than you could 
with. And therefore 1 think, that the 
Time and Pains allotted to ſerious Improve- 
ments thould be employed about Things of 
moſt Uſe and Conſequence, and that too in 
the Methods the moſt eaſy and ſhort, _ 
cou 
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could be at any rate obtained: And per 
baps, as I have above ſaid, it would be none 
of the leaft Secrets of Education, to make 
the Exerciſes in the Body and the Mind the 
Recreation one to another. I doub: not but 
that ſomething, might be done in it, by a 
prudent Man, that would well conſider the 
Temper and Inclination of his Pupil : For 
he that is wearied either with 3 or 
Dancing, does not delire preſently to go to 
fleep,., but to do ſomething elſe, which may 
divert and delight him. But this muſt be 
always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the Account of Recreation, that is not 
done with Delight. | 

$. 198. Fencing, and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are looked upon as ſo neceſſary Parts 
of Breeding, that it would be. thought a 
great Omiſſion to negle& them: The latter of 
the two, being for the molt part to be learn. 
ed only in great Towns, is one of the beſk 
Exerciſes for Health, which is to be had in 
thoſe Places of Eaſe and Luxury ; and upon 
that Account makes a fit Part of a young 
Gentleman's Employment during his Abode 
there; and as far as it conduces to, give a 
Man a firm and graceful Seat on Hocſe- 
back, and to make him able to teach his 
Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, and to reſt on 
his Haunches, is of uſe to a Gentleman 
both in Peace and War, But whether it be 
of Moment enough to be made a r 
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of, and deſerve to take up more of his Time 
than ſhould barely for his Health be employ- 
ed at due Intervals in ſome ſuch vigorous 
Exerciſe, I ſha leave to the Diſcretion of 
Parents and Tutors, who will do well to re- 
member, in all the Parts of Education, that 
moſt Time and Applicatio iso be beſtowed 
on that, which is like to be of greateſt Con- 
ſequence, and frequenteſt Uſe, in the ordi- 
, nary Courſe and Cccurrences of that Life 
the young Man is deſigned for. 
FS. 199. As for Fencing, it ſeems 
Fencing. to me a good Exerciſe tor Health, 
| but dangerous to the Life, the 
Confidence of their Skill being apt to engage 
in Quarrels thoſe that think Yhey have 
learned to uſe their Swords. This Preſump- 
tion makes them often more touchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and \ ſlight or 
no Provocations. Young Men in their 
warm Blood are forward to think, they 
have in vain learned to fence, if they never 
ew their Skill and Courage in a Duel; 
and they ſeem to have Reaſon. But how 
many ſad Tragedies that Reaſon has been 
the Occaſion of, the Tears of many a Mo- 
ther can witneſs. A Man that cannot fence 
will be more careful to keep out of Bullies 
and Gamſters Company, and will not be 
half ſo apt to ſtand upon Punctilio's, nor to 
give Affronts, or fiercely juſtify them when 
given, which is that which uſually —_— 
| the 
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the Quarrel. And when a Man is in the 
Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing rather 
expoſes him to the Sword of his Enemy, 
than ſecures him from it. And certainly a 
Man of Courage, who cannot tence at all, 
and therefore will put all upon one Thruſt, \ 
and not ſtand parrying, has the Odds aga nſt 
a moderate Fencer, eſpecially if he has 
Skill in Wreſtling. And therefore, if any Pro- 
viſion be to be made againſt ſuch Accidents, 
and a Man be to prepare his Son for 
Duels, I had much rather mine ſhould be a 
good Wreſtler than an ordinary Fencer, - 
which is the moſt a Gentleman can attain to 
in it, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the 
Fencing-School, and every Day exerciſing: 
But, fince Fencing and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are ſo generally looked upon as ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications in the Breeding of a 
Gentleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that Rank theſe Marks of Diſ- 
tin&tion, 1 ſhall leave it therefore to the 
Father, to conſider, how far the Temper 
of his Son, and the Station he is like to 
be in, will allow, or encourage him to com- 
ply with Faſhions, which, having very little 
to do with civil Life, were yet formerly un- 
known to the moſt warlike Nations, and 
ſeem to have added little of Force, or 
Courage, to thoſe who have received them; 
unleſs we will think martial Skill or Prow- 
cls have deen improved by Duelling, KN 
| O ic 
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which Feacing came into, and with which, 
I- preſume, it will go aut of the World. 

§. 200. Theſe are my. preſent. Tboughts 
concerning Learning and Accomphſhinents. 
The E985: nm of * is Virtae and 


Nullum Meevio, i fat Prudentia. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his In- 
clinations, and ſubmit his Appetite. to Roa- 
ſen- This being obtained, and by conſtant 
Practice ſettled into Habit, the hardeſt 
Part of the Taſk is over. 10 bring a 
young Man - to. this, I know nothing which 
ſo much contributes, as the Love of Praiſe 
and Commendation, which-ſhould therefore 
be. inſtilled into him by allo Arts iĩmaginable. 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit and 
Shame as may, be: And when you have 
done that, you have put a Principle into 
him, which will influence his Actions when 
tn are not by, to which the Fear, of a 
ittle Smart of a Rod is not comparable, 
and which will be the proper Stock, where- 
on afterwards: to graft the true Ane 


of. men .. 2 
F. 201. I have one Thisg more 


8 2 which as ſoon as Ia men- 
5 I ſhall run the Danger of 
en lolpected to have forgot: what Lam 

e and hat I have above writien con- 


cerning 


# 
# 
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cerning Education, all tending towards a 
Geritleman's Calling, with which a Trade 
ſeems wholly to be inconfiſtent. And yet 
J cannot forbear to ſay, I would have him 
learn a Trade, & Muna Trade; nay, two 
or three, but one more particularly. 

§. 202. The buſy Inclination of Chil- 
dren, being always to be directed to ſome- 
thing that may be uſeful to them, the Ad- 
vantages propoſed from what they are ſet 
about may be conſidered of two Kinds; 1. 
Where the Skill itſelf, that is got by Ex- 
efciſe, is worth the having. Thus Skill, not 
only in Languages, and learned Sciences, 
but in Painting, Turning, Gardening, tem- 
pering and working in Iron, and all other 
uſeful Arts; is worth the having. 2. Where 
the Exerxeiſe irfelf, without any Conſidèra- 
tion, is neceſſary, or uſeful for Health. 
Knewledge in ſome Things is ſo neteſſary 
ts be got by Children, whilſt they” are 
young, that ſome Part of their Time is to 
be alletted to their Improvement in them, 
though thoſe Employments contribute no- 
thing at all to their Health. Such are 
Reading and Writing, and alt other ſeden- 
tary Studies, for the cultivating” of the 
Mind, which-unavoidably take up a great 
Part of Gentlemen's Time, quite from their 
Cradles.” Other Mama Arts, which are 
beth got, and exerciſed by Labour, do ma- 
ny of them, by that Exerciſe, not only in- 
185 O 2 creaſe 
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creaſe our Dexterity and Skill, but contri- 
bute to our Health too, eſpecially ſuch as 
employ us in the open Air. In theſe, then, 
Health and Improvement may be joined to- 
gether ; and of theſe ſhould. ſome fit ones be 
choſen, to be made the Recreations of one, 
whoſe chief Buſineſs is with Books and 
Study. In this Choice, the Age and Inclina- 
tion of the Perſon is to be conſidered, and 
Conſtraint always to be avoided in bringing 
him to it: For Command and Force may 
often create, but can never cure, an Aver- 
ſion; and whatever any one is brought to 
by Compulſion, he will leave as ſoon as he. 
can, and be little profited, and leſs recreated 
by, whilſt he is at it. 6 W619 
. 203. That which of all others 
Painting. would pleaſe me beſt, would. be a 
Painter, were there not an Argu- 
ment or two againſt it not eaſy to be an- 
ſwered. Firſt, ill Painting is one of the worſt 
Things in the World; and to attain a toler - 
able Degree of Skill in it, requires too 
much of a Man's Time. If he has a na- 
tural Inclination to it, it will endanger the 
Neglect of all other more uſeful Studies, 
to give way to that; and if he have no In- 
clination to it, all the Time, Pains, and 
Money ſhall be ere in it, will be thrown 
away to no Purpoſe. Another Reaſon why 
Jam not for Painting in a Gentleman, is, 
becauſe it is a ſedentary Recreation, which 


more 
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more employs the Mind than the Body. A 
Gentleman's more ſerious Employment I 
look” on to be Study; and when that de- 
mands Relaxation and Refreſhment, it ſnould 
be in ſome Exerciſe of the Body, which 
unbends the Thought, and confirms the 
Health and Strength. For theſe two Rea- 
ſons Jam not for Painting. 
FS. 204. In the next Place, for a 
Country-Gentleman, I ſhould pro- erding, 
poſe one or rather both theſe, viz. Garden- 
ing or HuſLandry in general, and working in 
Wood, as a Carpenter, Joiner, or . 
Turner, theſe being fit and healthy 
Recreations for a Man of Study, or Buſineſs: 
For ſince the Mind endures not to be con- 
ſtantly employed in the ſame Thing, or Way, 
and ſedentary or ſtudious Men ſhould have 
ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame Time might 
divert their Minds, and employ their Bodies, 
1 know none that could do it better for a 
Country- Gentleman, than theſe two, the 
one of them affording bim Exerciſe, when 
the Weather or Seaſon keeps him from the 
other. Beſides, that by being ſkilled in the 
one of them, he will be able to govern and 
teach his Gardener; by the other, con- 
trive and make a great many Things both of 
Delight and Uſe : Though theſe I propoſe 
not as the chief End of his Labour, but 
as Temptations to it; Diverſion from his 
other more ſerious Thoughts and Employ- 
mon 0 8 ments, 
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ments, by uſeful and healthy manual Ex- 
erciſe, being what I chiefly aim at in it. 
$. 205. The great Men among the An- 
tients underſtood very well how to recon- 
cile manual Labour with Affairs of State, 
and thought it no Leſſening to their Dig- 
nity to make the one the Recreation to the 
other. That indeed which ſeems maſt ge- 
nerally to have employed and diverted their 
{pare Hours was Agriculture. Gideon 
among the Jes was taken from T hreſhing, 
as well, as Cincinnatus amongſt the Romans 
from the Plough, to command the Armies 
of their Countries againſt their Enemies; 
and it is plain their dextrous Handling of 
the Flail or the Plough, and being good 
Workmen with theſe Tools, did not hinder 
their Skill in Arms, nor make them lets 
able in the Arts of War or Government. 
They were great Captains and Stateſmen, as 
well as Huſhandmen. ' Cate Major, who had 
with great Reputation borne all the great 
Offices of the Commonwealth, has left us 
an Evidence under his own Hand, how 
much he was verſed in Country Affairs; 
and, as | remember, Oyrus thought Garden- 
ing ſo-little beneath the Dignity and Gran- 
deur of a Throne, that he ſhewed Aenaphan 
a large Field of Fruit- Trees all of his on 
Planting. The Records of Atitiquity, both 
amongit Jews and Gentiles, are full of In- 
ſtances of this kind, if it were neceſſary 
EP "oy to 
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to recommend uſeful Recreations by Ex- 
amples. | 

'$. 206. Nor let it be thought 
that I' miſtake, when I call thefe Reereations, 
or the like Exerciſes of manual Arts, Di- 
verſions or Rerreatiuns: For Recreation is 
not being idle, (as every one may obſerve) 
but eaſing the wearied Part by Change of 
Buſineſs: And he that thinks Diverſon may 
not lie in hard and painful Labour, forgets 
the early Riſing, hard Riding, Heat, Cold 
and Hunger of Huntſmen, which is yet 
known to be the conſtant Recreation of 
Men of the greateſt Condition. Delving, 
Planting, Inoculating, or any the like pro- 
fitable Employments, would be no leſs a 
Diverſion, than any of the idle Sports in 
Faſhion, if Men could but be brought to 
delight in them, which Cuſtom and Skill in 
a Trade will quickly bring any one to do. 
And ] doubt not, but there are to be found 
thoſe, who being frequently called to Cards, 
or any other Play, by thofe they: could not 
refuſe,” have been more tired with theſe Re- 
creations than with any the moſt ſerious 
Employment of Life, though the Play has 
been ſuch as they have naturally had no Aver- 
ſion to, and with which they could willingly | 
ſometimes divert themſelves. 

F. 207. Play, wherein Perſons of Condi- 
tion, eſpecially Ladies, waſte fo much of thejr 
Time, is a plain Inſtance to me, that Men 

„„ can- 
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cannot be perfectly idle; they muſt be do- 
ing ſomething: For how elſe could they 
fir ſo many "a tolling. at that, which 
generally gives more Vexation than Delight 
to People, whilſt they are actually en- 
gaged in it? 'Tis certain, Gaming leaves no 
Satisfaction behind It to thoſe who reflect 
when it is over, and it no Way profits either 
Body or Mind: As to their Eſtates, , if it 
ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it is a 
Trade then, and not a Recreation, wherein 
few, that have any thing elſe to live on, 
thrive: And at beſt, a thriving Gameſter 
has but a poor Trade on 't, who fills. his 

Pockets at the Price of his Reputation, 
Recreation belongs not to People, who 
are Strangers to Buſincls, and are not waſted 
and wearied with the Employment of 
their Calling. The Skill ſhould be, fo to 
order their Time of Recreation, that it 
may relax and refreſh the. Part that has 
been exerciſed, and is tired, and yet do 
ſomething, which, beſides the preſent De- 
ght and Eaſe, may produce, what will af- 
terwards be profitable. It has been nothing 
but the Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs and 
Riches, that has brought unprofitable and 
dangerous Paſtimes (as they are called) into 
Faſhion, and perſuaded People into a Belief, 
that the Learnipg or putting their Hands to 
any thing, that was uſeful, could not be a 
Diverſſon fir for a 'Geatleman, Thie has 
cen 
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been that, which has given Cards, Dice and 
Drinking, fo much Credit in the World: 
And a great many throw away their ſpare 
Hours in them, through the Prevalency of 
Cuſtom, and Want of fome better Employ- 
ment to fill up the Vacancy of Leiſure, 
more than from any real Delight is to be 
found in them. They cannot bear the 
dead. Weight of unemployed Time lying 
upon their Hands, nor the Uneaſineſs it is to 
do nothing at all: And having never learned 
any laudable manual Art wherewith to di- 
vert themſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe 
fooliſh, or ill Ways in Uſe, to help off their 
Time, which a rational Man, till corrupted: 
by ue could find very little Pleaſure. 
in. 

KY 208. 1 ay not this, that I would never 
3 a young Gentleman accommodate 
himſelf to the innocent Diverſions in fa- 
ſhion amonglt thoſe of his Age and Condi- 
tion. I am ſo far from having him auſtere 
and moroſe to that Degree, that I would. 
perſuade him to more than ordinary Com- 
plaiſance for all the Gaieties and Diver/ions 
of thoſe he converſes with, and be averſe: 
or teſty in nothing they ſhould delire of 
him, that might become a Gentleman and 
an honeſt Man; though as to Card and: 
Dice, I think the ſafelt and beſt Way is. 
never to learn any Play upon them, and ſo to 
de incapacitated for thoſe dangerous Temp- 
O 5 tations 
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tations. and incroaching Waſters of uſeful 
Time. But Allowance being made for iale 
aud jovial Converſation, and all faſhionable 
becoming Recreations. Tay, a young Man 
will have Time enqugh, from his ſerious 
1 4 and- main Bulineis, to learn almoſt 
ale. any Trade. It is Want of Appli- 
cation, and not of Leiſure, that Men are 
not ſkilful in more Aris than one; and an 
Hour in a Day, conſtantly employed in ſuch 
a Way of Diverfon, will carry a Man, in 
a ſhort Time, a great deal farther than * 
can imagine : Which, if it were of no other 
Ule, but to drive the common, vicious, uſe- 
leſs, and dangerous Paſtimes out of Faſhion, 
and to ſhew there was no Need of them, would 
deſerve to be encburaged. If Men from 
their Youth were weaned from that ſaunter- 
ing Humour, wherein fame, out of Cuſtam, 
Jer & good Part of their Lives run uſeleſly 
away, without either Buſineſs or Recreation, 
they would find Time enough to acquire Dex- » 
- terity and Skill in Hundreds of A hings ; which, 
though remote from their proper Callings, 
would: not at all interfere with them. And 
therefore, I think, for this, as well as 
other Reaſons before mentioned, a lazy, lift- 
leſs Humour, that 1dly dreams away the 
Days, is of all others the leaſt to be indulg- 
eds, or permitted in young Peaple. It is the 
proper State of one ſick, and out of Order 


in 
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in his Health, and is telerable in no body 
ney hr what Age and Condition ſoever. 

209. To the Arts above mentioned 
may be added Px, fuming, Varniſhing, Gra- 
ving, and ſeveral Sorts of working in Tron, 
Brafs, and Silven: And if, as it happens 
to moſt young Gentlemen, that a conſider- 
able Part of his Time be ſpent in a great 
Town, he may learn to cut, poliſh, and fer 
precious Stones, or employ himſelf in grinding 
and'poliſhing Op#ical Glaſſes. Amongſt the 
great Variety there is of ingenious Manual 
Avrti,” it will be impoſſible that no one ſhould 
be found to pleaſe and delight him, unleſs he 
be either idle or debauched, which is not to 
be ſuppoſed in a right Way of Education. 
And fince he cannot be always employed in 
Study, Reading and Converfation, there will 
be many an Hour, beſides what his Exer- 
ciſes will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
Way, will be ſpent worſe : For, I conclude, 
a young Man will ſeldom deſite to fit per- 
fectly fill and idle; or, if he does, it is à 
Fault that ought to be mended. | 
$. 210. But if his miſtaken Parents, 
friohtened with the diſgraceful Names of 
Mechanick and Trzde, ſhall have an Averſion 
to any thing of this Kind in their Children; 
yet there js one Thing relating to T rade, 
which, when they conſider, they will think 
ab{Jutely neceſſary” for their Sons to 


learn. 
O 6 Mer- 
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3 + Mert hanis Accounts, tho" a Sei- 
: — * ence not likely to help a Gentle- 
man to get an Eſtate, yet poſſibly 
there is not any thing of more Uſe and 
Efficacy, to make him preſetve the Eſtate 
he has. It is ſeldom alervec, that he Who 
keeps an Account of his lacome and Ex- 
pences, and thereby has conſtantly under 
View the Courſe of his domeſtick Affairs, 
lets them run to Ruin: And I doubt not 
but many a Man gets behind-hand before 
he is aware, or runs further on when he is 
once in, for want of this Care, or the Skill 
to do it. I would therefore adviſe all Gen- 
tlemen to learn perfectly Merchants Accounts, 
and not to think it is a Skill that belongs 
not to them, becauſe it has received its 
Name from, and has been chiefly l b 

by Men of Traffick. 

$. 211. When my young Maſter once 
got the Skill of keeping Accounts (which is a 
Buſineſs of Reaſon more than Arithmetick) 
perhaps it will not be amiſs, that his Father, 
from thenceforth, require him to do it in all 
his Concernments. Not that ! would have 
him ſet down every Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that coſts him Money; the general Name 
of Expences will ſerve for ſuch Things well 
enough: Nor would I have his Father look 
ſo narrowly into theſe Accounts, as to take 
Occaſion from thence to criticiſe on his Ex- 
pences: . he muſt remember that he himſelf 
| Was 
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was once a young Man, and not forget the 
Thoughts he had then, nor the Right his 
Son has to have the ſame, and to have Allow- 
ance made for them. If, therefore, I would 
have the young Gentleman obliged to keep 
an Account, it is not at all to have that 
Way a Check upon his Expences, (for what 
the Father allows him, he ought to let him 
be fully Maſter of) but only that he might 
be — early into the Cuſtom of doing 
it, and that it might be made familiar and 
habitual to him betimes, which will be ſo 
uſeful and neceſſary to be conſtantly practiſed 
thro' the whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble 
Venetian, whole Son wallowed in the Plen- 
ty of his Father's Riches, finding his Son's 
Expences grow very high and extravagant, 
ordered his Caſhier to let him have, for the 
Future, no more Money than what he ſhould 
count when he received it. This, one 
would think no great Reſtraint to a young 
Gentleman's Expences, who could freely 
have as much Money as he would tell: 
But yet this, to one who was uſed to na- 
thing but the Purſuit of his Pleaſures, proved 
a very great Trouble, which at laſt ended 
in this ſober and advantageous Reflection. 
If it be ſo much Pains to me, barely to count 
the Money I would ſpend, what Labour 
and Pains did it coſt my Anceſtors, not on- 
ly to count, but get it? This rational 


2 ſuggeſted by this little Pains im- 
| poſed 
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poſed upon him, wrought ſo effectually upon 
his Mind, that it made him take up, and 
from that Time forwards prove a good Huſ- 
band: ' This, at leaſt, every body muſt al- 
low, that nothing i is likelier to keep a Man 
within Compafs, chan the having conſtantly 
before his Eyes the State of his Affairs in a 
regular Courſe of Account. 2 
F. 212. The laſt Part uſually 3 in 
Travel, Education, is Travel, which is com- 
1nly thought to finiſh the Work, 
and complete the Gentleman. I confeſs, 
Travel into foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages; but the Time uſually choſen to ſend 
young Men abroad, is, 1 think, of all other, 
that which renders them leaſt capable of 
keubine thoſe Advantages. Thoſe which are 
ropoſed, as to the main of them, may be 
recdbecd to theſe two; firſt, Language; ſe- 
condly, an Improvement in Wiſdom and. 
Prudence, by feeing Men, and converſing 
with People of Tempers; Cuſtom and Ways 
of Living, different from one another, and 
eſpecially from thoſe of his Pariſh and N eigh- 
9 But from Sixteen to One and 
Twenty, which is the ordinary Time of Tra- 
vel, Men are, of all their Lives, the leaſt 
ſured to thele Improvernents. The firſt Sca- 
fon to get Foreign Languages, and form the 
Tongue to their true Accents, I ſhould 
think, ſhould be from Seven to Fourteen or 
Sixteen; and then too a Tutor with them 
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is uſeful and neceſſary, who may, with thoſe 
Languages, teach them other things. But 
to put them out of their Parents View at a 
great Diſtance under a Governor, when they 
think themiclves too much Men to be go- 
verned by others, and yet have not Prudence 
and Experience enough to govern them- 
ſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them to all 
the greateſt Dangers of their whole Life, 
when they have the leaſt Fence and Guard 
againſt them?, Till that . boiling boiſterous 
Part of Life comes in, it may be hoped the 
Tutor may have ſome Authority: Neither 
the Stubbornneſs of Age, nor the Tempta- 
tion or Examples of others, ean take him 
from his Tucor's Conduct till Fifteen or Six- 
teen: But then, when he begins to. conſort 
himſelf with Men, and thinks himſelf one; 
when he comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf 
in manly Vices, and thinks it a Shame to 
be any longer under the Controll and Con- 
duct of anather, what can be hoped from 
even the moſt careful and diſcreet Governor, 

when neither he has Power to compe!, ner 
his Pupil a Diſpoſition to be perſuaded; 
but, on the contrary, has the Advice of 
warm Blood and prevailing Faſhion, to heark- 
en to the Temptations of his Companions, 
juſt as wiſe as himlelf, rather than to the 
Perſuaſions of his Tutor, who is now look- 
ed on as the Enemy to his Freedom? And 
when is a Man 40 like to miicarry, as when 
at 
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at the ſame Time he is both raw and unru- 
ly.? This is the Seaſon of all his Life that 
moſt requires the Eye and Authority of. his 
Parents and Friends to. govern it. Ihe 
F lexibleneſs of the former Part of a Man's 
Age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, 
makes it more governable and ſafe; and in 
the After- part, Reaſon and Foreſight begin 
a little to take Place; and mind a Man of 
his Safety and Improvement. The Time 
therefore I ſhould think the fitteſt for a 
young Gentleman to be /e, abroad, would 
be, either when he is younger, under. a 
Tutor, whom he might be the better for; 
or when he is ſome Years: older, without 
a Governor; when he is of Age to govern 
himſelf, and make Obſervations! of what 
he finds in other Countries worthy, his 
Notice, and that might be of Uſe to him 
after his Return; and when too, being tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Laws and 
Faſhions, the natural and moral Advantages 
and Defects of his own Country, he has. 
ſomething to exchange with thoſe abroad, 
from whoſe Converſation he hoped to reap 
any Knowledge. 
* 4 214. The Ordering of Travel otherwiſe 
is that, I imagine, which makes ſo many young 
Sentlemen come back ſo little improved by 
it. And if they do bring home, with, them 
any Knowledge of the, Places and People 


they have ken, it is olten an Ae, 
0 
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of the worſt and vaineſt Practices they met 
with abroad; retaining a Reliſh and Me- 
mory of thoſe T hings wherein' their Liberty 
took irs firft Swing, rather than of what 
ſhonld make them better and wiſer after 
their Return. And indeed how can it be 
otherwiſe, going abroad at the Age they 
do, under the Care of another, who is te 
provide their Neceſſaries, and make their 
Obſervations for them? Thus, under the 
Shelter and Pretence of a Governor, think- 
ing themfelves excuſed from ſtanding upon 
their own Legs, or being accountable for 
their own Conduct, they very ſeldom trou- 
ble themſelves with Enquiries, or making 
uſeful - Obſervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleaſure, where- 
in they take it as a Leſſening to be con- 
trolled, but ſeldom trouble themſelves to 
examine the Deſigns, obſerve the Addreſs, 
and conſider the Arts, Tempers, and In- 
clinations of Men, they meet with; that fo 
they may know how to comport themſelves 
towards them. Here he that travels with 
them, is to ſkreen them; get them out 
when they have run themſelves into the 
Briars; and in all their Miſcarriages be an- 
ſwerable for them. | 

SF. 215. 1 confeſs, the Knowledge of 
Men is fo great a Skill, that it is not to be 
expected a young Man ſhould preſently 
ye perfect in it dut yet his going abroad i 

ro 
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to little Purpoſe, if Travel does not ſome- 
times :apen his Eyes, make him cautious 
and wary, and accuſtom him to look be- 
yond the Qutſide, and, under the inof - 
fenſive Guard of a civil and obliging Car- 
riage, keep himſelf free and ſafe in his Con- 
verſation with Strangers, and all Sorts of 
People, without forfeiting their good Opi- 
nion. He that is ſent out to travel at the 
Age, and with the Thoughts, of a Man de- 
ſigning to improve himſelf, may get into 
the Converſation and Acquaintance of Per- 
ſons of Condition where he comes; which, 
tho* a Thing of moſt Advantage to a Gen- 
tleman that travels, yet I afk. amongſt 
our young Men, that go abroad under Tu- 
tors, what one is there of an hundred that 
ever viſits any Perſon of Quality ? much 
Jeſs makes an Acquaintance with ſuch, 
from whoſe (Converſation he may learn what 
is Good - breeding in that Country, and what 
is worth Obſervation in it; tho* from ſuch. 
Petſons it is, one may learn more in one 
Day, than in a Year's Rambling from one 
Inn to another. Nor, indeed, is it to be 
ondered; for Men of Worth and Parts 
ul nat easily admit the Familiarity of 


Boys, who yet need the Care of a Tutor; 
tho' a young Gentleman and Stranger, ap- 
pearing like a Man, and ſhewing a Deſire 
to inform himſelf in the Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, Laws, and Government 8 
— 3 (9; 
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be is in, will find welcome Aſſiſtance 
| ande Entertainment amongſt the beſt and 
moſt knowing Perſons every where, who will 
be ready to: receive, encourage and coun- 
tenance any ingenious and inquiſitive Fo- 
TEIgner, 107 4354 vifl 28 U 

FG. 216. This, how true ſoever it be, 
will not, I fear, alter the Cuſtom, which 
has caſt the Time of Travel upon the 
worſt Part of a Man's Life; but for Rea- 
ſons not taken from their Improvement. 
Ihe young Lad wuſt not be ventured 
abroad at Eight or Ten, for fear of What may 
happen to the tender Child, tho' the:then 
runs ten Times leſs Riſque than at Sixteen 
or Eighteen. Nor muſt he ſtay at home 
till that dangerous, heady Age be over, 
becauſe he muſt be back again by One 
and Twenty, to marry and propagate. The 
Father cannot ſtay any longer for the Por- 
tion, nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies 
to play with; and fo my young Maſter, 
whatever comes on it, mult have a Witte 
looked out for him, by that Time che is of 
Age; tho* it would be no Prejudice to his 
Strength, his Parts, or his Iſſue, if it were 
reſpited for ſome Time, and he had Leave 
to get, in Years and Knowledge, the Start 
a little of his Children, who are often 
found to tread too near upon the Heels of 
their Fathers, to the no great Satisfactian 
either of Son or Father. But the young 
"| Gentleman 
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Gentleman being got within View of Ma- 
trimony, it is Time to leave him to his 
Mitres. 
5 F. 277. Tho' J am now come to 
Concl u- à Concluſion of what obvious Re- 
fen. marks have ſuggeſted to me con- 
cerning Education, I would not 
have it thought that I look on it as a juſt 
' Treatiſe on this Subject. There are a thou- 
ſand other Things, that may need Conſi- 
deration; eſpecially if one ſhould take in 
the various Tempers, different Inclinations, 
and particular Defaults, that are to be found 
in Children, and preſcribe proper Reme- 
dies. The Variety is ſo great, that it would 
require a Volume; nor would that, reach 
it. Each Man's Mind has fome Peculia- 
'rity, as well as his Face, that diſtinguiſhes 
him from all others; and there are poſſibly 
ſcarce two Children, who can be conducted 
by exactly the fame Method. Beſides that, 
I think a Prince; a Nobleman; and an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, ſhould-have diffe- 
rent Ways of "Breeding. © But having had 
here only ſome general Views in Reference 
to the main End, and Aims in Education, 
and thoſe deſigned for a Gentleman's Son, 
whom, being then very little, I conſidered 
only as white Paper, or Wax, to be molded 
and faſhioned as one pleaſes 3 I have touch- 
ed little more than thoſe Heads, which Il 
judged neceſſary for the Breeding of a young 
__ Gentleman 
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Gentleman of his Condition in general; and 
have now publiſhed theſe my occaſional 
Thoughts with this Hope, that tho' this 
be far from being a complete Treatiſe on 
this Subject, or ſuch as that every one may 
find what will juft fit his, Child in it, yet 
it may give ſome ſmall Light to thoſe, 
whoſe Concern for their dear little Ones 
makes them ſo irregularly bold, that they 
dare venture to conſult their own Reaſon, 
in the Education of their Children, rather 
than wholly to rely upon old Cuſtom. 
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